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ABSTRACT 



A study is reported that investigated whether the 



foreign language learning outcomes of the poorest performers in 
Finnish schools could t)e improved Dy intensive remedial teaching. An 
experimental approach was taken with a group of 12 sixth grade 
students in a suburban school in Helsinki. Four were poor, four were 
average^ and four were good students. All the poor performers were of 
average intelligence but scored significantly lower than the average 
and good performers on Raven's Progressive Matrices test and on 
Hunt's Conceptual Level test. The first 15 lessons of remedial 
teaching for the poor performers were given in a mixed ability group 
during half a term* The remedial teaching doubled the number of 
lessons in Swedish. In testing at t^is point, the poor performers 
showed a significant improvement ia comprehension but not in 
production. During the second half of the term the poor perfor*.:ers 
were given remedial teaching as a seF>arate group, and they were given 
twice as many lessons as the good and average performers. Testing 
showed that three of the four poor performers improved significantly 
in production but not in comprehension. One year later the poor 
performers had lost all the gains from the x*emedial teaching, and 
even scored lower than in the initial test, ^t was noted that the 
poor performers had adopted less efficient learning strategies than 
vhe other students, showed lack of motivation and responsibility, and 
had a lacK of academic ambition. In one of two later additional 
experiments, a lasting effect was found possibly due to an earlier 
start. A tentative conclusion is that intensive remedial teaching can 
improve learning outcomes, but the poorest performers probsibly need 
continuous extra help or well-structured teaching that systemically 
trains their reasoning abilities. Contains approximately 500 
references . ( Author/LB ) 
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Ab^ract 



Tte tsmn ob^ivt of tbt study was to find wi wl^thor the fmi^ languafe tcanung outcmies of 
the pocmst p c rfon nera in chit sctocds can be improved by intensive remedial caching* bi the fira 
IwtofthesnKiyaflattenqptw^n^ietofiimi tteories that would explain or dtecribe the ncmteai^ 
of (t^ffk langtmgesk U turned cmt« towever, that ie»wrh on mmtemung is very scarce. N(H mt^ 
dhect help was Gained fioin the existing litmtuzc. 

The rammak behind fite mmdisl ^^ing given was Hunt '$ OofK»;ptual Level Matching Moctel 
md die imncipks of infernidal elabor^km, £vek^ on d« basis erf re^eaich fimSnp in active 
psycho&^* Tte main exjpcriii^ 
pcrfbcmors, fmn grade o in a submban schod its HeldMci 

All the pocHT p e i f(M i »crs were found io be average ut tt^ goieral intcllig^KX test (WISC-R). The 
tHidegtmml data were gathemt on cognitive ^ perstmlity tests, a qucSKmnaire and interviews. 
The pocs* pe rf cgme ro , mrugh avmge in gotcral mttlligence, somi stgnifkantty tower than the 
averafe ajHi the good pcric tfine r s on Raven's Pnogrc^sive Mairk^ te» aid on Hunt's Ctniceptual 
Levd test Field fctependence/Dcpemicnce, nwaswedon Witkin's GEFT, was w»nctocd to fcweign 
language learning. 

The group was given an initial ct^t in Swedish , the language chc^n for the experiment The first 
15 kssms of itinraial teaching fw the wxsr performers were given in a miaed aWIity group during 
half a mm. The remedial teaching dcHiMed tte number lessoi^ in Swedish. Am this period a 
sf^Of^ limguage test was given. The poor p cf fcH i n as showed a sigmfkant im]mvemenc in 
cogq w ehension tnit not in ]Rodiiction. 

During the scooi«lhalf<rf the tamttepoCTp erfo fme i s were 
grt^. Hie number of extra lessons fcf than «w again 15, while the avm^ ami good pcifomiers 
got only 7 extra lessons. At tjh« ewl of the period the pupiU were given a thud iangua|e test. Tteec 
of ti» f<H2r poor pofom:^ imi^oved ^gnincamly in prodmiiion but not m cumprd^nsion. All three 
boys shoim coosi^nUe impovcraem, while the only psl did mH, 

The pcm»nem:c of the effect was checked by a f<rftew^up test ow 
had all the gains fnmi the remedial reaching, aiKi even soned lower than in the initial test 

Tte pocn* pemmnm had ado;»ed less effic^t learning strategies than the mher lean^rs* They 
also showed hck of nKKivation and r^pcHisibility towards their foreign language sttsiies, and theu* 
attinide to school w^ less positive. Ttey all showed lack of ac^demk; ammticm ami of acactenuc 
hoWjics.Ttepoorpaformers' parents woe <rf lower social status. In the case histwics of the po<» 
pcrfc^nwrs sevete etnoiional pitHHems and signs of neurolo^c^ disturbances wete found 

TwoadditUHial experiimiss were umlmaken later, in onkrio find cmtwhetter remedial teaching 
might have better effect wlwn carted at an early stage of ^iKiies, Orm of these experin^nts gave 
uncertain results. In the <nher expoinsnt (30 extra lessons) a lasting effect was found two yearsla^ 
for ftve of the six subjects. In ^idition so an early smrt, other causes as well may be bdiind this lesult 

Due to the small sample sisKJS only tcntati^ c^>fKtusions <an be drawn, ft seeins that intensive 
rcm«ital teaching can improve leammg outannes, but tN: poorest perfwmera will i«obably need 
continutHis extra help, or well-stiwureo caching that systcmatk:ally trains their reascming atnlities. 
It seems reasonable to oMiclmk that due to their low indiKrtive ami analytical reasming, poor 
wrfornms' cognitive abilities should be devel<^ l^ore they stan learning a ftmign language, 
uicy should also get extra help wii^ their mother tmgue as well as with theu* emotional ];m»^lefns 
as eaiiy as possible because thc» can serioi^y affect the pupils' cognitive functioning. 

Keywords: fwign/sec*^ language leaming^nonleaming, remedial teaching, conccpmal level. 
indiKrtive and analytkal reasoning, elaboraticm 

Orders from: Department of Education. University of Helsinki. Buicvardi 18, 
SF^120 Helsinki, Finland 
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PREFACE 



Uk uliinu^ aim of education is not teaming a particular formula or the contents of 
a syllabus, but to facilitate the personal and mental growtli of a pcrsoa Education 
slKNikl enabte us to know ourselves and our envircMinwnL We live in a society wlwre 
the acceleration of change is tremoidous. An adapution to rapid changes is necessary 
for our survival ami growth. Changes in society and culture require an educational 
system Aai is flexiUte enough and adaptable to new ctemands. There is a great nwd to 
ensuie tiiat the cwucius and types of courses in our schools and in institutions of higter 
ecfaKStkm arc subject u> a regular review. A lot of work has been (tone in order to 
achieve this, but ftmher research is necessary to modify teaching practices and 
curricula in (mier to devek^ our human resounds. 

The piescnt investigation of the foreign language learning of poor performers was 
started because the tesearcl^r had fek unable to help pupils with learning diificulties. 
pupils to whom she had taught Swedish or English, or both, for years. In spite of great 
effi>rts both on the pupils' and the teacher's pan they learnt very little indeed. The 
pitAtem is familiar to most teadiers. The situation at present seems to be just as 
tHjpelMS as ever, with sona pupils unable to understand most of what is said by their 
fellow students and the teacher, or to make themselves understood in the target 
language, \fetching this year after year as a teacter educator one wants to find 
sohitions fw the teaming difficulties experienced by ti^sc pupils. 

When a pupil is not abte to team what is expected, this is usually looked upon from 
two different pcRpcctives: tte Iwreditary and the environmemaL Most experts seem 
to agiec ibat hunum cognitive {tevclopmeni is determiiwd by a continuous interactiwi 
between both fectors, Tt« two are insejaiable and cannot be isolaKd in research. If 
the performance in foreign languages is decided mainly by environmental factors, it 
could be assumed that intensive long-term remedial leaching, carefully planned in 
accordance with the principles of teaming, would improve the performance of even the 
poorest performers. If the cognitive dimensions explain the processes involved in 
fbreignlanguage teaming, one might alsoexpect a<teeper uratersianding of nonleaming. 
Neidier can ore; exclwte the importance of affective components, as ihey may 
influence tlw cognitive processes essential for foreign language teaming. 

It is evident that all pupils do not acquire an attequaie command of the foreign 
languages withm a few school hours per week. Tterefore, it is of great imponan(« to 
investigate how meanings can be cwtveyed with different kinds of simplifications of 
the laj^ct language. Simplification is a very common strategy in numerous commu- 
nicative siniations, and might be of great value for a slow language teanwr. Content 
words are crucial for the understanding of a message, even in simplified language use. 
Are the poorest perfonners abte to learn at teasi them? Whatever the results, the 
present researdi is definitely mearu as a step towards an improved understanding of 
*e conditions for foreign language learning, and towards meaningfiil cutricula for all 
pupils. 
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PART A 



1. Introduction 

Y h The background and purpose of the study 

1 ne school curriculum in Finland r^uiits thai all pupils frond the age of 8 to 9 have 
to study one foreign ^gu^ge, and a second foreign language ftcm the age of 12 to 
13, One of tt^se lanfages 1ms lo be S«^tsh, which is the official second language 
in Finland but spoken as tl^ir motl^r tongue by less than 6 % of population. 

It has been found that quite a few pupils have to study under stiess and a continuous 
negative fec<ft»ck due to iheir poor progress. Although a tot has been done to improve 
leaching niethods, poor pcrf onwn; suffer because of the high pressure put on them by 
die curriculum. In ih« days of tte old grammar school cmly about 30-50 % of tl« age 
group snnitcd foreign languages. Yet a large pen^nta^ of itm total number of low 
grades given \ as in these sublets* The traditioiml view ^ms to have been that 
foreign languages were difficult subjects. 

Veiy Uule has been ckme to fimi causes for poor learning of a foreign language. 
Nowadays* when communicative competetKe is stressed^ poor perfonners are even 
more easily noticed thanearlfer. Maybe this is why more attention is now being given 
to tl« problem of learning foreign languages. Further, situation in the classrooms 
has changed. Until the autumn of 1985 it was possible in the upper grades of the 
comprehensive school to cho<^ between different streams, stream A being the most 
extensive and the most difficult one, siieam C including only the very b^ic skills, and 
stream B falling in betv^n itese two- Most students chose either s^am B or A. The 
three different streams concerned the first foreign language. For the second foreign 
language itere were two stn-an^ to choose between. Now all the pupils stoning their 
foreign language studies have lo smdy tte same basic amounts which is a lot more than 
the easiest stream inclu(fed. As it is extiemely imusual ami difTicult lo be freed from 
the foreign language in^niction, we either have to find ways how to make tiKi fw>rest 
performers learn more than just a few words during several years of studies, or to free 
ihcm from at least one foreign language and give ihem something meaningful to do 
instead. 

It follows from tlw above discussion that there is an urgent need to I(H)k cteeper into 
the probtem that quite a few pupils are facing in Fm^ ish schools. Therefore, the main 
purpose of the present study is to find out if tte performance of ite {K>orest in foreign 
language learning can be improved- It is not, however, sufficient to study the effect of 
O jrenain trearoent on ihe learning outcome, the researcher should also be able to 
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exploie the underlying factors. Anotter puiposc of this research is to investigate If 
cettain cognitive factors mediate tlw process of foreign language laming. Tte 
probleim arising from tlwse ob^iives will be dtealt with as follows: 

1 . Does intensive remedial teaching improve the foreign language leaming of 
the poor performers? If tlxre is an improvement, ttoes rem«lial teaching 
have a permanent effi^? 

2. Can (Sixain cof^tivc factors explain the mediating processes involved in 
foreign language leammg? 

The remedial teaching plani«d to be given can hardly be expected to give successfiU 
results if it is not based on findings about how people team foreign languages ami 
languages in general, and also why all leanwrs arc not succcssfiil. We must consider 
what language leaming in geiwral ctmsists of, what cme has to leam in ortter to 
intemaliK a language. Language often means communication, so wc have to lode at 
the role of language in communication. Language is a co(te, and it is n« always easy 
to leam new co<tes. To understand a foreign language the student nmia know the 
meaning of at least the most important content words in a message. In addition, words 
repiescant cwicepts, so comspt leaming is an important factor in language leaming. 

Peq^le ditfer consideraWy in tlwir abilities. It nay flsrefore be that, with only a 
couple of lessons a week, it is not possible for aU school pupils to reach the required 
level in foreign languages. Yet, we all know that even a anall child is able to make 
himself uncferstood with a very limited knowledge of his native language. In the 
theoretical part of this investigation tlw key question must be: 

Arc there foreign language leaming tl«ories that explain or at least deal with 
learner varieties and simplified forms of language? 

If such theories can be found, they might serve as x kind of model for poor learners. 
Specialemphasis wiU be put on teamer varieties and simplified registers. Furthermore, 
both cognitive and emotional factors as well as their interaction might be of great 
importance for the leaming outcomes. 

U. The progress of the study 

The progress of the study is seen in Figure I . In order to find an answer to the questions 
posed for the present research, an experin«ntal investigation was chosen where 
remedial teaching was given to tlw experimental group and no such leaching to the 
cOTtrol grwip. In addition, both groups attended ordinary foreign language classes. 
AU the pupils in both groups took a foreign language *»t before, during and after tlw 
different periods of the remedial teaching,The language tests includedacomprelwnsion 

and a production par Thus, any improvement in the foreign language leaming 
outcome of the pupils could be measured by observing the difference between the pre- 
fr^nd post-remedial performance. f *i 
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In onier to find if there was any pemumeiu effect of the reimulial teaching, a test 
was given to all the subjects one year after the end of the remedial caching. Finally, 
in order to study the second problem area - concerning intellectual and emotional 
develoiHi^t - it was decided to measure some cognitive-affective dinwnsicms of Uw 
penonality with thelKlpoftesu: questionnaires and interviews. In addition, it was 
considered iKcessary to study the case histories of the poor perfomKrs more in detail 
in order to explore more relevant social and emotional factors. 

Definitions of some terms used in the study 

Foreign vs second language 

In this study, the term foreign language learning will generally be used. Ths study is 
ccmceincd with children learning foreign languages in a school simation. Although 
tlK foreign language smdied - Swedish - is ths official second language in Finland, 
none of ttw children in the study spoke it at home, nor did tlwy hear it regularly in their 
surroundings. It was a completely foreign language to diem. 
Learning vs acquisition 

In tfiis study, the term learning will usually be used. The tenm learning is generally used 
wten the exposure is structured through language teaching (Wilkins 1976). Learning 
then refere to the conscious study of a secoiul language (Ellis 1 985). Secaid or foreign 
language acquisition is ofi«n used when rcfening to picking up a new language 
through exposure to it in everyday life, more or less "subconsciously*, whereas tte 
tenn 'leaning' is used to refer to tte 'conscious' study of a foreign language. Krashen 
strongly claims that acquisition is the subconscious prw«ss by which linguistic 
competence is developed ^ a result of using language for real conversation, and that 
'acquired' and 'kamt' knowledge are stored separately (Kraslwn 1981, 1982, 1985; 
Krashen & TerrcU 1983). At the time being there is, however, no evidence that foreign 
language learning in natural surroundings really goes on subconsciously. A lot of 
learning in rommunicative situations in the classroom iiay as well be calkd 'subcon- 
scious'. On the other hand, picking up a foreign language through exposure to it in 
everyday life may be very conscious indeed. The distinction made between the teims 
•acquisition' and 'learning' is also l»scd on the assumption that children 'acquire' 
their mother tongue. foreign language smdents would 'acquire' tt« new language 
ihey are exposed to. then the outcome, the final outcome, should be that all students 
learn the new language. This is not, however, tl« case in a school situation. Lowe 
(1983. 18-19) puts it this way: 
'The distinction between conscious and unconscious processes in language use is 
unscientific and confused. Any theory built on this distinction is likely, in turn, to 
be unscientific and confused.' 
To sum up, in this smdy the term 'foreign language learning' is gererally used, 
referring to conscious and subconscious processes by which a language otlmr than the 
nwihcr tongue is internalized. The question whether there is a real distinction between 
'learning' and 'acquisition' will be left open. 

ERJC I ^ 
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2. The role of language in communication 

Man is supposed to have the most efficienc sys^ of communicating through 
language* Language is tte system of aibitrary vocal symbols which pemrdts ail people 
in a giveff culture, or cKher peq>le who have ieamt tl% language sj^tem of that culture, 
to communicafe or to interact (Fmocchiaro & Bonmio 1973)* Commimication is 
achieved by emitting ceitain sounds or writing ceitain symbols that have a particular 
meaning in xbcm^ and which a speaker (or a writer) wants to convey to a listener (or 
a ne^der). In ott^r words^ codes are used in order to convey a particular nmsage. 
EssentiaUy. all human languages are spoken or wrinen in terms of co(tes (symbol or 
sound). 

Tte process could be illustrated with a communication moctel. Althcnigh at the 
beginning the model was applied to electrical systems, it can also be applied to 
studying process of human communication. 

Input — ► Coding — ► Chani^l — ► Decoding — ► Output 

t 

Noise 

Figure 2. A communication model 

Reganil^ of the source, cont^ts, and direction of communication* language travels 
in the form of symbols. In a jfbreign language learning situation this means that the 
student must be abte to understand at least the main content of what is said or written. 
In onter to do this« he must know the nu^aning of at least tte most important content 
words in the message, ta messages with complicated surface grammar, the deep 
grammar structure must also be understood. Therefore* it is of great importance in 
foreign language learning to study how well the stuctents understand what they hear 
or read, and also wtether it has any conwciion with the undentandmg of their own 
mother tCHigue in similar kinds of contexts. 

Since language learning is to a great extent involved with concept formation, we 
may assume that a child poor in ctnfK:ept formation is likely to have difRculdes in 
language teaming. It isreas<»iabletosup{K>se that ctmicept formation also influences 
foreign language learning. Learning the mother tcmgue is part of the child's cognitive 
devetopiMnt and maturation. If he shows weaknes^^s in diis development, his 
potentialities to team a foreign language are likely to be restricted as well* Also, poor 
language tean^rs often have difficulties in many oth^rr theoretical subjects. On the 
other harut some people leam five, six, or even more languages without difficulty. 
Ttey also know their mother tongi^ well Tl^se findings indicate that concept 
learning and language ability are impoitant for school achievement, at least in 
dcmic subjects based on written words. ^ 
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3. Foreign language learning: theories of learner varieties 

Several theories of foreign language learning have appeared during the iast few 
ctecates. They cto nou however, swm to offer much help when trying to understand 
factore behind different tevels of the teaming outcomes. By far the mostambitimis and 
wide-spread tl«ory of the ssxxmi language- acquisition process is Ste{^ Krashen's 
Monitor Model{l916, 1977, 1978, 1980. 1981). Although KrashendCrashra&TsrreU 
scons to h»ve abandkxied tlu; term * Monitor theory*, yet flie Mwiittjr, or a kirel 
of mental editor, is one in a set of fi 'e basic hypotheses, which togetl«r constitute his 
theory. 

Kiashenconcentnrtcsonitescribing how somebody o/reotfybMWwg whathe should 
say and how to say it monitora his speech. Tte main puiposc of this paper is, however, 
to understand and improve poor learning. A person who does not know how he should 
say something cannot properly monitw his speech. Another basic hypo&esis pre- 
sented by Krashen is that learning must become acquisition. Tl» main concepts - 
learning and acquiring - are, however, poorly defined and the hypotl^sis has not been 
ttsted. In addition, not even psychologists kiK>w what tlw ^fferenw is, or w)»tl^ 
there really is any difference betwan learning and acquiring. The Atm other 
hypoilwscs: the natural onter hypothesis, tiw input hypodKsis. aiul the affKtive filter 
hypothesis, deal with important factors in learning but hardly explain it Barry 
McLaughlin (1987, 55) sets four criteria for evaluating an empirical theory: 

1) the thewy must have defmiiiwial precision and explanatory power, 

2) ilw tlwory must be consistent with what is currently known, 

3) tl» theory must be heuristically rich in its predictions, and 

4) the theory must be falsifiable. 

It is obvious that Krashen's theory fails to meet these demands. It is also mainly 
concerned withaduit second language acquisition. The theory has met with continuous 
severe criticism on various grounds by foreign language rescarclwrs and theorists. 
Heavy aritici«n against it is justified forinstance by tlw fact ttett Kraslwn either ignores 
all criticism against the dwory or menticms conflicting evidence in small footiK>tes, 
as pointed out by Tskala (1984b) in his extensive criticism of the theory. TUtala also 
makes it clear that Krasten ignores practically all evident about learning provitted 
by cognitive psychologists. The most extensive criticism of all the five basic hypoth- 
eses has been given by McLaughlin (1987). In addition to Takala and McUughlin. 
Gregg (1984),Taylor(1984). and Ellis (1985), forexample, have criticized the theory 
with well-grounded arguments. 

Tlwre are several other interesting approaches to foreign language learning, anumg 
them Uzanov's suggestopedy (see e.g. 1978) and Piabhu's Bangalore Project (1987). 
They must, however, be considered as teaching methods that require special kinds of 
^ materials, as well as trained teachers. Besides, tlwir cognitive basis is somewhat 

ERJC .jg 
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unclear. This can be exempKfied by tte feet tfmt grammar is tM fmcticed system^- 
cally through self-^^rat^ cfmimunicatkHi and there is no sysionatic lepeticion of 
vocabulary. Principles of suggestqpedyt sudb as cmain kimis of music ami relasiation, 
may successfully be imrhided in any language teadhuig. 

The main problem in f<mign langimge lounmg r^earch sroms to be tlmt mo^ 
tteorks describe tte teaming at an entirely absurd tevelDescribmg is ik>c^ however, 
the same £^ explaining. We auiifescnbe apnx^by waichii^ it,lmt ^Am are we to 
(k> w!^ a person uying to team does not Icam? There is mi way to <tescnbe a process 
fliat(k)esiKXtatept^.IniRead, we should jfii^ my 
progress^ ami afierwarcb be abte to htip. 

Foreign language teaming is a proems of enomKius cmnplexity, wift a grctf vanety 
of foctCHTS invol^^ This is jmi^bably why no throry offei^ a ccm^>tete (tescription of 
all aspects of both lemming and ncmteaming, not to n^tim an ^planadcm. 

Having read»d the cmu:Iusu)n that mtt mudi telp is to be fcHuid in the existing 
tteortes, the only way to proceed is to start locking at the probtem fnmi a different 
angte. A foreign language can be leanu in a variety of ways, at different stages of 
(tevelopment, for various purp(»es, and to varying ^gnes. Fitmi this starting-point 
we go on to look at smire theortes of tearrK^r varieties. During tte laat 15*^ years 
several tteories of learner varieties have emeiged. Beoiuse ttey with difierem^s 
in teaming outcim^* it is of great interest to lock at their view of learning dif!iculttes« 

3.L The Interlanguage Theory 

3.1.1. Aspects of interlanguage devetopment 

The lemti ' interlanguage * was first used by Sclinker ( 1 972) about tl^ mterim grammars 
c(»istructed by second language tean^ cm tteir way to tte taiget language. Similar 
cMisuucts are what Nemser (1971) calls ^approximate systems* and Cordter (^%7, 
1971) 'transitional competence' and 'idiosyncratic diatects*. Selinker defines 
interlanguage as a separate linguistic system based on tl^ output of a second language 
leaner. The term interlanguage means two related Imt different things: fimly, ^ 
teamer*s system at a single point of time, and secondly* the series of iruerlocking 
systems that characterize the natural development of the learner's imerlangmge 
coniinmm. 

The interiangoage hypothesis was originally applied \o adult seciMKi language 
perforaiaim?. It was, however, later (1975) extencted by Selinker ami his co-workers 
to child second language performaiKe as well. Tte assumptions underlying the 
interlanguage theory are stated by Nemser (1971) as follows: 

At any given time tte af^roximative system is distinct from L 1 and L 2. 
Tl«5 approximative systems fomd an evolving series. 
In a given contact situation* tht approximative systems of learners at the same 
sta^ of profic^iKy roughly coincicfe. 
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The theoiy is based on the idea that foreign iangu&ge Camera actively and 
ccmtinually revise tteir underiying grammatical systems as they advaiK» towards 
taiget langu^e. Thus tlw teanieis tiy to leccmstmct an al»trKt qrstwn of nites diat 
finally will approximate that of the taiget system, Tlw inlerlanguage theoiy has 
changed considerably since the 197(te. and is still a constantly evohfing theoiy. 

Initially. tlK metho<k>logy mc«t often employed by inusrlanguage lesearc^rs was 
erwr analysis. The fact that the theory is mainly based on error analysis is both its 
strength and weakness: strength in the sense that it &lK>ws that interlanguage at ^ch 

stage is systematic, and weakness b^nse it is i»>t alfe to acccmm lor leaner varwty 
of ent»s, nor why tlw sanw persm at a ceitain stage s«nctime5 w «es one nik, and 
another rule cm another occasicm.iVo ways are suggested a? provide msOTxHonwhich 
could eliminate cu least the most frequent errors. However, the goals of traditimal 
error analysis were pedagogic: errors provide infbnnaiion which can be used to 
sequoKS items for teaching or to (tevise lemedial instructtcm. Frwn the pedagogical 
peispective it is imptMtant to note tl« shift from a description of lingui^ics systems 
to a concern widi processes (see e.g. Corder 198 1; Faerch & Kasper 1983). 

The most significant ccMitribution of ths interianguage d»ory ami eiror analysis to 
practical teaching probably lies in the fiK:t that errors are i» Icmgcr seen only as 
evidence of nonteaming. There are. however, not many Itmgitudinal interianguage 
studies, yet as early as 1973 and 1974 I>ilay and Buit clain»d that *e vast majority 
of errors produced by child second language leanwrs were developnwnial. Tl«y also 
claimed that the 'aojuisition order' of child leanwrs remained the santt, irrespective 
of their native language, or of the metlKxls used to score tfw accuracy of Uk use of 
nnq^K^nes. The« ctein» have ncx, howver, g<« su^jort from all rweaichers (sec 
e.g. Ringbom 1978; Keller-Cohen 1979: ZoW 1982), ft has frequcnUy been found that 
if the target language lacks the consimction to 1» leamt or has a similar con^ractitm, 
but not exactly tl» sanK. learning is delayed. (For a summary of criticism against tiw 
developmental claim see e.g. eiis 1985. 1990a; McLaughlin 1987; Widdowson 
1990.) 

Consistently poor perfonmance, especially for a long time, has first by Selinkcr 
(1972), and later by son» otiwr researc!«rs, been explaii»d by fossilization in the 
tai^et language. Fossilization occurs when the leanwr ceaa:s to elaborate the 
interianguage in some respect, no matter how long there is exposure or new teaching. 
This means that certain errors, especially in grammar, becwne a stable i»rt of the 
person's interianguage. According to Selinker. such fossiliiatton results especially 
from language transfer. Selinker and LamendeUa (1978) claim that fMsilizaiion 
occurs either because the learner believes that he does not need to develop his 
interianguage any fiuiter in onter to communicate effectively, or it can occur because 
chants in the neural structure of his brain as a resuh of age restrict die operation of 
tl» hypothesis-testing nwchanian. There is, however, t» empirical evidem* of tlM 
contwtiKSS of these claims. Biological and Murological research do« not suR»rt 
them, either (e.g. Kean 1988). Longimdinal studies of French inunersion programs in 
Canada do not give evidence for fossilization, although some stuctenis swm to learn 
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to understand better than lo produce (sec e.g. Harlcy & Swain i9S4). Sevcml other 
ie^^afx:hers, amcmg them Biaiystok, Sharwood Smith and KeUerman, stnaigly claim 
diat interlanguage grammars are a special case of 'ctevelc^tng grammar* (see e.g, 
KeQemian 1984;BiaIystdc &ShanvQod Smith 198S: Shaiwood Smith 1988; Sharwood 
Smidi & Kelleraian 1989). 

When evaluating tfie interlanguage iteory we must state that it has - in spite of a 
growing number of investigations - had a Imively minor imf^ct on foreign language 
pedagogy. Coitler has strongly aigued(e.g. 1980, 1984) that interlangua^rescaich- 
ers have an obligation to arawcr practical questions, yet many rcseaicters are mHcvcn 
huerested in pedagogical applications. Corder ( 1 984, 344) also warns against making 
any serious claims of cm sort or am>ther before a lot zrorc native languages have been 
looked into. aiis(l985),Bnunfit (1984), and Widdowson(1984, 1990) also claim for 
results that have practical value. According to Widdowswi, teachers Iwtvc flie right to 
kiww what kinds of activity tl^y shcmld enccAirage in the classroom tt> pnmiote flic 
process of language teaming. If tte frndrngs of interianguage research cannot be 
exploited in this way, as providing particular kinds of warrant for tether interventim, 
tl»y ast of littte pedagogical value. same claim im b^ made by Selinker 
(1984), Selinker and Oouglas (1985), Bialystok and Sharwood Smith (1985), and 
Shaiwood Smith & Kellemian (1986). 

3.1 J. Vocabulary learning and interlangu^e studies 

In interianguage research ihc study of vocabulary learning has been highly neglected. 
Tte interianguage tlwjry has traditionally dealt very littte with the texical bchavkn- of 
non-native speakers. Owe of the more extensive investigations that deals with vocabu- 
lary teaming is Bialystok and Frtihlich's *Oral communication strategies for toxical 
difficulties* (1980). 

The researchers who have repeatedly stressed ite importance of investigating 
vocabulary teaming in conrection with interianguage are Meant (e*g. 1984, 1^, 
1989) and Tarone (e.g. 1988). They aigue that if the interianguage theory really 
intends to account for all tte important ptenontena in second language acquisition, 
d^n the toxical pn^tems must be given more attention. There are several reasws for 
this. According to Meara (1984), teamers themselves very quickly identify texical 
piobtems as their greatest singte source of difficulty in the target language. Large 
coltections of data show lexical errors outnumbering granmatical errors by three or 
four to one. Furttermore, native speakers faced with teanter errors iu>rmally rate 
toxical errors as more disrujxive ami more serious than grammatical errors. As Meara 
quite correctly points out, any of ttese findings alore would be sufficient to justify a 
serious, large-scate rei^^arch project on vocabulary acquisition. As reasons for this 
negli^nce, Meara mentions tite fxi that studymg texis is probably much more 
difficult and cwnplicated dian studying grammar. Lexical problems tk> not readily lend 
themselves to solution by a mte-taised fraroworic. In 1988 Tarone went throu^ 75 
studii . md found only ihr^ empirical studies on variation in interianguage lexis 
O jnson&Sheldonl987;Poulis5e&al. 1987;Comu&Delahaye 1987). Twoof them 
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are papcre presented at the Xlth University of Michigan Conference on Applfcd 
Linguistics in Ann Aibor. 

l^caimn^ of lexical eirors cann<x predict whidi types of errors will occur or 
cxplainwfayceitainiypesofcnors occur, they can, however, give otherkinds of usefiil 
infomiation. Ringbom (1978, 1987) has shown that Fmnish-speaking people make 
quite different types of errors than Swedish-speaking people. The roost cxiraisive 
studies about vocabuUuy learning in Rnland are by TWcala (1984a, 1989a, 1989b, 
Varre & lycala 1989: K&kkainen & "ftkala 1989a. 1989b; for a bibliography of 
vocabulaiy studies, see lUuua 1982). 

\bcabulary learning is not only amatter of teaming second language vocabulary but 
also of remembering what is leamt. Vocal>ulaiy investigations done in the field of 
cognitive psychology are of interest here. Among others. Bahrick's tong-term studies 
about vocalHilaiy learning are highly infomiaUve. His study from 1984, 'Semantic 
memoiy content in permastore: Fifty years of memoiy for Spanish teamed in school' . 
showed that retention throughout tiw 50-year period is predicablc the basis of the 
teveloforiginal teaming. In additiontoreadingcomprehension, vocabulary recognition 

and recall. Bahrick also tested idiom and grammar recognition, and word order. The 
analysis shows that retention curves dccUne exponentially for tl» first 3-6 years. After 
that retention remains unchanged for periods up to 30 years before showing a final 
dccUne. The results support EWjinghaus's retention curve from 1913/1885. 

Bahrick and Phelps (1987) studied retention of Spanish vocabulary over a long 
period. The suhseca vwre tested for recall and recognitiwi after an interval of 8 years. 
The results showed that two variaWes. the spacing between successive reteaming 
sessions and the number of prcsMitatior» required to enco<te individual wonl pairs, are 
excelteni predictors of achieving long-time retention. From poor performers' point of 
view it is of interest that a word that is teamt only after one or two presentations is 
remembeied better than one that takes several presentations to team. Bahrick's results 
contradict the commonly used massed practice of new words, and support research on 
spaced practice (see e.g. Dempster 1987). They also support the elaboration and the 
deep tevel processing hypcAheses discussed in Section 8, 

Although at the present stage of research interlanguagc studies have not contributed 
much to explain or improve poor foreign language learning, there is good reason to 
expect that intcrianguage research in fumre will prove to be of great importance when 
trying to find out what poor teamers can achieve. SpccificaUy, it has given important 
informaUon about dse developmental aspect of learning gtamroatical structures. 

3.2. Theories stressing cognitive processes In FL-learnIng 

Learning is a cognitive process, because it is thought to involve internal representa- 
tions that regulate and guide performance. Among the newest second language 
teaming theories are some cognitive learning theories, which are based on research 
findings in cognitive psychology and are connected with inierlanguage research 
(Bialystok 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984. 1988: Bialystok & Sharwood Smith 1985; 
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Sharwood Smith 1988; McUughlin & al. 1983; Nation & McUughlm 1986a, I98$b; 
McLaughlin 1987)* Ttese inwstigaiors stiess tte mle of cognoive jnocnscs in 
se^mKilangims^aaiui$iticm.Toleama^:<Kidlangu^ is to 

kam a comptex« cognitive skill. This lequires the autcmatizaticm of c<Hiqx>mnt sv\h 
skills. Central conceiHs in thOMB dieoms sue wluit Siiffrin and Sdu»idk;r, wten 
disctissnig tnunan infonnaticm processing, calkn! conavll^prKessingmidautamatic 
processing (Schneider & Shiffrin 1977; Shiffrin & Schiwitter 1977. 1984), According 
to Shif!nn and Schmider, a task requires either a relatively laige amount of proofing 
cai^city, or it proceeds autmnaticaUy and demands littte pronssing eneigy. Autxmui- 
ticity is arrived at through practice, Laien other researchers as well have dGkrhoicmuzed 
the processing capacity fleeted for varicms mental qpemticms. From pow learners' 
poimof v^w tlwimportantaspects here ^^controlledpmcessesreqiurt attention, 
are Ughify capacity-iimiied. and require fwre time for iheir MUvaiion. For many poor 
learners it could be assumed that the processing of langua^ matenal (kies tu>t 
gei^rally itach ihe level of aulomaticity. 

Bialystok's model 

Bialystok's model has been developed during ^veral years and has changed 
considerably over the years. Tte later versions (e.g. 1988) strongly stress tl« principle 
that language is processed by the hunum mind in titt same way as other kinds of 
infonnation. Language proficiency is described in terms of an analyzed/ unamifyzed 
factor and an automatic I nommtomatic factor. These two are indepeiutent of each 
other. 

Analyzed kiK>wledge makes meiaiinguisnc knowledge possible. In tmanalyzed 
knowledge il» learner is not aware of tte stnicturc and ofganization of knowledge. 
This is characteristic of the early stages of learning. Gradually awarei^ss inarases* It 
takes the fonn of a propositicmal n^ntal representation of linguistic knowledge. 
Learners possessing ordy unanatyzed knowledge will be restricted to everythy 
conversation. Tte model does not discuss in greater detail cases wt^re the leanK^r does 
not advance to a level wt^re tt^ language material is analyzeo. 

The otter din^nsion in Bialystt)k's nwxtel i$ the automatic I non-automatic factor, 
which conwms the relative access which Ac leaner has to knowtedgc. The distinction 
automatic and controlled processing stems from Shiffrin and Schneider as discussed 
above. 

Ellis (1990a) states that cognitive learning theory offers a powerful account of how 
language two learning takes place, but is inadequate because it cannot easily act^uni 
for tl« presence of acqutsitional sequences. He al«> claims that Bialystok's theory 
provides no means of specifying which non*dutomatic and non-analyzed items of 
knoi* tedge are developed first and which later (p. 182). Ellis s own integrated theory 
(19SJa) deals very little with learning difficultfes, while his tteoiy of variable 
competence could be assumed to be relevant when discussing problems in learning. 
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322. i he Varlabte Competence Theory 

*n« >^ablc Competence Theory (EUis 1984, 1985) relies on and extends the work 
<k>ne by Tyrone (1^82, 1983), WkWowson (1979, 1984). and Bialystok (1982). It is 
l»sed on two distinctions: aae refers to the process of language me, and the other to 
die prwbtct. It claims tlat the way a language is leamt is a reflection of the way it is 
used. In the process of language use one mu« distinguish between 

1) linguistic knowledge (or rates), and 

2) Ac ability to make use of this knowledge in discour^ (procedures). 

The Variable Cmnpetence Theory was created more or less in opposition to 
Krasben's Monitor Mo«fcl, a 'dual-cwmpetena:' model. Ellis could not accejrt a 
perfortnaiKe-cwnpeteiwe explanation in terms of two separate systems, a kind of "on/ 
off" explanation: eitlwr tlw nKmiioring was on, or it was turned off (1984, 161). 

Instead, EUis proposes that any leamer's competence is variable. This can be best 
umterstood by hypoAetizing a single knowledge store which is drawn on differently 
by tlK lean»r, depending on the type of language use he is participating in (p. 167). 
TlMleanKr's secwid language (L2) competence then consists of his knowtedge of 
L2 mk5s and of his ability to use this knowledge in different ways. 

To awsnrnt for the i»ttems of variable language use in tte classroom, EUis posits 
a continuum beiwe«i entirely cwmnunicative and entirely modeled speech (p. 170). 
Qmununkative language use involvt* 'nfonnal utterances in unplanned discourse, 
white moiteted language use involves careful m«iitoring of speech in onter to satisfy 
tlKfotmal norms of conecmess as establishedforuse in pizrt«cddiscourse{e.g. through 

the use of driUs). 

At any singte stage of his (tevelc^nwnt the leanwr has access to a series of alter- 
native rales. Some rates will be characteristic of communicative speech, or unplanned 
discourse when the teamer is only focused on n«aning and is given no tinw to plan 
his utterances. Then only rates which have beconw automatic can be used. Some other 
rates wtU only be avaUabte in planiwd discourse when the teamer is given rime and 
oi^rtunity to plan his utterances (p. 1 70). Keeping in mind the conunuous scale from 
entirely communicative to entirely o^odeied speech, it is obvious that many acraal 
instances of langtwge use wUl reflect more than oiw set of rates. 

A teamer <toc8 not, however, always acquire aiKi use tlx: correct 12 rules. He may 
cieale rales which to him 'make sense' on the basis of the knowtedge he possesses and 
u» siracmres s'miUar to tte tmes in his motlttr tongue. Such rates often cause errors 
in L2 production- This kind of errors wiU tl«n appear systematicaUy untU the learner 
has abandoned his private rates and acquired the correct ones. It foUows from this that 
teamers who are generaUy poor at understanding rates can be expected to go on 
producing the same kinds of errors for a long tin* or forever. 

PrxKcduiBS for actualizing knowledge arc of two types: primary and secondary. 
Each set of processes has an external and internal representation, referred to as 
discourse and cognitive processes rc^cuvely. ElUs uses the ^tm primary processes 
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for ^ co^itive processes Umii l^Ip cieaie discourse ai the unplanned end of the 
ccmtinuum. Ttey draw cm kiK>wkdge that is relartveiy unanalyad and autcHnatic. Ellis 
{nefers to rail tte jc^itive processes us^ in the constiuciicm of planned discourse 
secondary pivcesses (sec Figure 3)- 
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Figure 3, Variable COTipetcnce Model of Second Language Acquisition 
(EUis 1985, 269). 

An example of a primary process is semantic simpUficaiion (i.e., the omission of el- 
en^nts from a proposition in produ«ic»i). An example of a secondary process is 
momtaring (Le., the editing of lai^uage performance). Discourse and cognitive 
process employed are accounted for as follows (1985, 268): 

Discourse processes: 

Simplify the semantic structure of a message by omitting meaningful elenwints that 
are communicatively redundant or ihsd can be realized by a ncmverbal device (e.g< 
rnini^). 

Cognitive processes: 

a) Construct an untteriying conceptual structure of a message. 

b) Compare this structure with ^ frame of reference shared with an imerlocutor 

c) Eliminate reduiulant eien^nts and elements for which no lexical item is 
available. 



According to Ellis {p. 268), primary and secondary processes account for how 
^ond language learners acrualize tl^ir linguistic knowledge in discourse. They 
accoimt for tih^ variability of language-ieamer language by positing that different 
kinds of knowledge and different procedures are involved in the construction of 
^-*-*ferent discourse types. 
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Acquisiticm is acccHuited fc«r in this way, with (fevelojanent in (he langua^ teaming 
occurring as a result of 

a) aojuisition of new second language aites dvougli participation in various types 
of discourse (i^., new roles originate in the application of procedural knowl- 
edge); 

b) activation of second language niles which initially exist in a non-automatic 
unanalyzed fonn so that ttey can be used in ui^lanned discourse (p. 269). 

When evaluating his theoiy Ellis points out that it needs to provi<k a more (tetailed 
analysis ofthe primary ami s»caidarypitx«s«sresp<aisil:^ for language acquisititHi 
and use. Yet, when develqwd further, tlw theory might prove to be of great value 
because it attempts to account not only for the variability of language-lean^ language 
but also for tlw exiemal and internal processes of smmd language acquisititm. 

A thorough evaluation of the tI«ory at its present sta^ is given by McLaughlin 
in 1987. (For furtter discussim of variability in interlanguage perfomiance, s« 
Biaiystok & Sharwood Smith 1985; Gregg 1990: Tarone 1990; Ellis 1990a. 1990b). 

Ellis's theory of variable competence seems to be in accordance with research 
findings about tlw relationship between reasf»iing aMity and language teaming (see 
e.g. Genesee & Hamayan 1980; d Anglejan & Renaud 1985: Laurinen 1985, 1990a; 
Manis & aL 1987; Kristianscn 1990). The Variable Competence Model does not, 
however, explain why tfre poorer performers learn next to noAing. On the otl«r hand, 
it (s nm cwiiradictory to what can be olMerved in tlw classroom. The performance of 
any lean«r can vary, and perhaps diis may ji^ as well be explaii«d by the lae of 
various sets of rules as by anything else. When it conos to the poorest performers, tte 
problem, however, swms to be that il«y follow no rales at all, not even wrong oiws. 



4. Formulaic speech 

The main goal of teaching foreign languages at school is not to teach abstract mles of 
competence but to enable the lean»rs to understand and produce il« target language 
successfuUy and meaningfully. Complex utterances are farbeyond the poorest foreign 
language learners at an eariy stage of studies. Yet, like tl« otter pupils, they want to 
cmununicaie. use tite language tlwy are smdying. 

In a discourse oat can distinguish bctwecn^rintt/atc speech ar«i creative speech. 
It can be said that tte origin of simple formulaic sp«!ch is communicative presmre 
(Krashen and Scarcella 1978). Fomiuiaic speech consists of lingufetically correa, 
common expressions which arc learnt as unanalyzable wholes and anployed on 
particular occasions (Lyons 1968, 177). Phrases like How do you do? What is the 
matter? etc. belong to this category. They appear frequently both in the speech of 
teamers in namralistic second language acquisition, and of classrown tearrers. They 
are considered to be very common especially in the eariy stages of development- Hatch 
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refers to this ^pe of ^ptsech as 'canmd speech'. Mter researchers lue 'pie£iA>ricated 
routines' and 'prefabricated patterns'. (Sec e.g. Hakuta 1974; Rllnwre 1976; Hatch 
1978, 1983a,1983b; Krashen&'ftrreU 1^3; Wo<fc 19a>: Hamrocrly 1982; Biaiysiok 
1983: Sluuwood Smith 1983; Linlewood 1984; ElUs 198S; Klein 19a6.) 

At the begii»cr tevei errors ill graininar (k> luH disnub c«nrnunicati(m as m 
em»s in vocalHilary. dus reason ^iuases which are teamt as wholes, chunks, are 
of greater imptmarKX dian sin^lification of giainmar for a very pocr kuumr. 

The faa that foimulaic speedi has been eagerly siudwd e^)eciaUy in recent y«irs 
is aie nwHe proof of serious atren^ to solve dus pn^tems of dic»e who have learning 
difficuU«s. Fonnubic speech can be a ^xxi dtevice to make die ir^jut comprehensible, 
and it can also help {Moductifm. 

It is a f«» that even a lot of exposure to die target language <toes not iMc»ssanly result 
in any teaming. Kiasten (1982, 83) tells us abouthis own family hist(»y that be should 
(^finitely have been tible to team at least some Yidklish as his patents spoke ir around 
the iKHisc for years, occasicmally to each odier, aiui conaamly to his grawlparents. 
Neveitiietess. boA he and his sister failed to acquire Tuklish, with da exception of a 
few i^irases aiKl routines. Lots and lots of peopte lave shnilar experiemxs. Krad«n 
cwKiluctes diat it ^ipears to be cracial whedier die family language is directed at dw 
chiWL i*.. wheflieran attempt is made to make die language comprehensible. The Yicklish 
Krashen heard should have b^n simplified ami made to concsm topics retevam to 
cluldren. 

4.1. Prefabricated routines 

Fbmiulaic speech, ot j»tfabricaied sp«!ch as Pciers ( 1983) adls it, c&n be divided into 
pnfe^kated routines or rouine formulas and prefabricmed patterns. (Sew tf.g. 
Hakuta 1974; Krashen A.ScarceUa 1978; Litttewood 1984; EUis 1984, 1985; Nattinger 
1 990.)The first type of foraniulaic speech, routines, are units dial are totally unanalyzeti 
and leami as whotes. Commwi rwjtiiw expressions are e.g. How do you do? Nice to 
see you! How are yim? Prefabricated routires are n«moriMd as whote utterances or 
p):rases. The perforaicr may use tljcse widwut any knowledge at all of tiwir internal 
structure. 

Cliildren ftwjuenUy acquire chunks as invariable routines and retain dicm intact for 
some iime before dw internal structure is modified in any way (Qark 1975. 320). So, 
children use ttese chunks ikm ordy as memorized formulas but also as raw material for 
later segnwntatiwi and analysis indevelqping dw rates of syntax (Hakuu 1974; Wwig- 
Fillmore 1979). Children can. for mstance, first use an unanalyzed wannago. and later 
begin to analyze this {Arase as a pattern witii a raoveabte compcmait. 'wanna +vcTb' : 
wannaplay, wnnaget, etc. Accord'mg to FiUmore. dw strategy of acquiring formulaic 
speech is central to dw teaming of language. What is said of children's mother t(»igue 
teaming also a^^Ues to beginiwr foreign language learners. 

Not (miy children use prefalmcated language l»it «}ults use routines as well. A 
great deal of language diat pcc^lc are exposed to every day is very routine and 
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predictable. In adUiition, adults also find prefabricated language an efftckmt wny to 
begin to team a language system (Van Patten 1990X Prefal^catt^ chunks allow 
for exiwessiom of fiinctiims that leaircrs arc yet un^le to ciHisuua creatively from 
mles. 

R(Hitines are important because tl^y serve comrmmicative purposes, and thus give 
tteteamerdie fcclingof beingabtea)paiticii»te inadisc^M^ 
knowledge of tte language. In fcwign language classrocHns titeir value tor poor p»- 
fonnei^ is probably not recognized. Yet the use of •fixed exprcssiOTS*, as tlwy are also 
called, can serve simpteccmununicativeimds as can be seen frcmi the following list: 

- greetings (infomial:) Hello! (foraial, tin«-bound:) Good evening! 

- leaveaking (informal:) So long! or Bye! (fomial:) (jood-bye! 

- acknowledging an introdwticm (informal:) Pteased/Ntec/Happy to meet you! 
(fonnal:) How do you do? 

• expressing and acknowledging gratitude (fimnal or infonnal:) Thank ycni! 
You*re welcome! 

- i^ponding to such requests as: EN) you mind if I smc^e? Not at all. 

(Finocchiaro-Bnmifit 1983. 14) 

MenK>rized chunks can be su>red and retrieved as wholes wten neeited As DiPtetro 
(1982) points mxu many communicative language learning activities provi(te a 
fran^work for introducing ttese phrases, especially when learners interact with 
c^rs. Entire lines from memcmzed dialogues mi function as routines as well as other 
expressions learnt from foreign language books. These utterance sentences are 
then learnt as such and n^morizcd at il^ surface level Natiinger (1980, 1990. 
Nattingcr & DcCarrico 1989) presents several useful lists of formulaic speech for 
different purposes, to son« extent tescd on Wilkins's notional categories (1976). A 
brkf, typical convcisation, is presented below: 

- Excuse me? 

- Yes? 

- The Saturday Maricel? Wtere is the Saturday Maricet, please? 

- Vm mrt sure but I think it's three blocks to the right, next to the Bumsicte 
Bridge. 

- O.K. Well, thanks very much, 

. O.K. So long. (Nattinger 1990, ^05) 

Routines are easily Icamt, maybe because diey are so ofien teard and used. Yet, 
one does not get very far in language studies with them- The student can be said to have 
come a step further if can use at least *prefateicmed paneras\ another type of 
formulaic speech. 
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4.2. Prefabricated patterns 

Similar to a nHicii^ fomutia is a piefabrkrated {^tteriL What makes it difTerent from 
routBies is that it has at least om 'slot' which can be filled by aUemative items, thus 
giving tte leamcr at teast a small chainre to be creative* Many of tte prefabricated 
patterns are, however, usc^ as such. They simply exist as memoriud units, as such 
phrases as *UiKterstaiMi?\ •Got it?* Tte imponwt differeiKie between rcMitiiies and 
imttems is, however, that patterns give a frame for madificanons: an exptessicm like 
*It's time to eat' can be nxxlifi^ into * lt*s tin^ to go hcmie% etc. The paiticular chunks 
used by different leaimrs vary. Some cOTunon patterns are: 

I don't know« 
Can I have a - ? 
Tteie is no - • 
What's this? 
I wanna-. 



Ellis also suggests thai formulaic speixh can consist of entire scripts, such as 
greeting s^uences, which the learmrr can memorize because they are more or less 
predictabte. Here one could think of examples like: 

- Hello! How are you (today)? 

- Fme, tlmnks. How are you? 

- Fira?, too. Vm sorry, 1 must msh/go. Tm late. See you laterAomorrow, etc. 

It has been suggested in both first and second language acquisition research that 
formulaic speech serves as the basis for creative spwch, Fillmore (1979) is probably 
tte strongest advocate for this view. She bases her opinion on the study of fiveSpanish- 
speaking children learning English during the whole school year. Sim did not just 
watch children during the year but paired the five children with five English-speaking 
children for playing sessions, oi^ hour a week. All the children had newly arrived from 
Mexico, and all five were children of farmworkers, Fillmore got quite remaikable 
results in two different ways: firstly, there were enormous individual differences in 
the results; secondly, she found that 53 % to 100 % of the utterances in the early stages 
were of formulaic character, and still 37 % of the utterances by the lowest user at the 
endof the first year (p. 203-241 ). Ste concluded that formulaic speech is central to the 
learning of a language. 

Fillmore also fcnmd that one of the children knew more &igHsh after tuee months 
than another after whole experin^ntal year. She claims that fonrulaic speech 
gradually became cr^^ive speech undter the pressure of communication needs. From 
,^^.liis it can be concluded that if tte teaching siniation is planred so that it creates 



This is a - 

I can't speak English/Gemnan.... 



(Ellis 1985. 167.) 
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communicaiive needs, creative speech can arise fran foimulaic patterns and routines. 
For SOTw pupils Ae amount of tl» creative use of the taijgtt language will be manifold 
c«npai^ with some others. How simple sentcwxs can be ccmibined is leantt by the 
child by mo(teting adulu . 

On the other hand, Krashen and Scareella (1978) cUim that rote-leamt chunks do 
not lead to creative use of language. Maybe it is difficult to give a final answer to il» 
question, yet it remains a f«:t that fomiulaic ^wech is used a lot by beginners and 
remains to be very much used by poor perforawrs - if Fillmore's and teachers' 
G^jservaticHis are valid. 

Piwhicing fomiulaic speech that can promote discourse is better than no speech at 
all. Good language leanwrs very quickly proceed to creative use of any language, yet 
the poorest learners should have something 'concrete' to rely on, something they can 
use in oMnmunicative activities. This scmnsdiing could tl»n be fonnulaic speech in 
addition to scraantically nwaningful content words. Even when oidinary pupils are 
concerned, we must remember that converaations with beginrers can never start from 
zero. This view is very strongly presented by Hammerly. among others, in his 
'Synthesis in second language teaching' (1982). Basic, modified, and expanded 
diatogues ♦ however simple - are valuable from the morivational point of view, 
especiaUy when young students are cOTcenwd. Children team by doing and acting, 
cmly by listening or by answering questions. 

However impressive Fillmore's experiment is, the study leaves son« questions 
unanswered. In her conrlusions Fillmore very much emphasizes that the amof mt of 
language the children had leamt (tepended on their social interaction, on »h*ir 
willingness to speak EngliA and to play with the English-speaking playmates. For 
instance, a boy who did not want to identify himself with his playmates leamt veiy 
little, although he was otherwise positively motivated and very much wanted to Icam 
the language. The study does not necessarily show that his inability to learn was so 
completely dependent on his unwiUingness to identify himself with his playmates. 
After all, iiot aU peq>le who learn a language even have a chance to talk the language 
studied with anybody at all - and yet they may leam the foreign language concerned 
veiy well. There are *Ione«' who leam well both at school and among grown-ups. 

It is not possible to conclude from Fillmore's study why some children leamt but 
others did not Social intercourse certainly was an important factor, but oi« can 
criticize the fact that the children were not given any kir'^ of tests on tteir command 
of their mother tongue nor on their cognitive abilities in general. Fillmore defarfs 
herself against her critics by stating that there were no suitabte tests. This dcficiicc 
seems inadequate. If the children difSered considerably in their ability to use their 
mother tongue, that must have affected the rate of acquiring a new language, possibly 
in a decisive way. How and why Fillmore's study, however, is helpful when cteveloping 
foreign language teaching that to some extent also takes poor performers into con- 
sideration can be seen in the summary of cognitive and social strategics she ends up 
with as the result of the study (p. 209): 
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Sodalstrate^ 

S-1 Join dw^ group and act as if 
you undeistood what's going 
(HI, even if you dkMi't. 



S-2 Give tte impression — with a 
few weU<}u>$en worcb — that 
you can speak the language, 

S-3 Count CMi your friends for 
help. 



Cc^itii^ strategtes 

C-1 Assuntt that what people are 
saying is dtiec^y relevant to 
the situaticm at hand or to what 
tl^y or ^u are expecting 
Metastralegy: Gwss! 

C-2 Get s(Hne expressicms you 
understand, and start talking. 



C-3 Look for recurring {wrts 
in the fbnnulas you kiK>w. 

C-4 Make most of what you*ve got. 



C-5 Work on big things first; save 
ti» (fetalis for later. 



Peiws (1983, 13X when discussing Fillmore's sttidy ccwKjludes that \.,it prwcnis 
abundant evidence that, at lea^^ in this sec(md*language situation, socially relevant 
fomiulaic speech was not a cfead end but led, durough a documental process of 
formulaic bieakctown, first vo fonnulasc frames with slc^ and eventually towanl 
analysis into the c(»iventional lexical items and syntactic patterns of the language/ 



4.3. Vertical structures 



Language learning evolves out of learning how to carry on conversations. One leams 
how to interact verbally, Th« gradual growth of foreign language ability can also be 
described as a learner strategy called vertical structures. H^y are leanier utterances 
which are constructed by bonrowing chunks of speech from tte preceding discourse 
and tten adding to these from il« learner *s own resources (sec e,g, Ellis 1985), The 
dtevelopnwnt cm be illustra^ by tte following example: 

(Native speaker chiki:) - Come here! 

(Language learner child:) - No come here. (=1 won't con^.) 

(Wagner-Gough 1978) 



The same phenomenon occurs in foreign language closes: 

Teact^n Take a look at the next picture. 
Pupil: Box, 
Teacher A box, yes. 
ErJc ^P*^-^ bananas* (Ellis 1985) ^ ^ 
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bi the fiist example a ch'Ti -i«ech» the whole previous utterance, was incoipo- 
rated into tte learner's language. In the second example the pupil repeated th^ 
teacher's pieoNling utterance and ad<ted an extra nmm. The leanwr's expresskm was 
thus arrived at veiticaUy. Ellis (p. 156) suggests that vertical constnictions canexplain 
why the 'no + V' i»item is so cominon in early secOTd language teaining. Tlose kinds 
of cwistrucUOTS are probably even more frequent among beginners or po<w l»meis 
whose native language has a 'no + V possibility to express negation. This is the case 
in Fmnish. for instance. The second example also illustrates what is sometimes called 
'a repair strategy' . ccmimon in ail language kaming. 

Vertical stnictures are oHisidered to be common b(Hh in conversations between 
native speakers or teachers and foreign language Icairors as well as mothers and their 
babies. (Sec e.g. ScoUon 1976; Hatch 1978. 1983b; Slobin 1982; Long & Sato 1984.) 
The function of vertical stmctures is manifold. A pattern used need not always be 
immediately incorporated, it can also be stored for later use. In addition, a language 
teamer can, instead of adding something, delete or substitute some parts of the 
previously tued chunks. 

It can be corchided that vertical stmctures certainly facilitate c<Hnmunication at 
kastalalowability level. Ellis (1985. 1 56) even claims that discourse in the guise of 
vertical structures and context depeiutency offers a powerfiil explanation for some 
familiar features of second language teaming output Vertical structures always 
provide the learner wiA read> -made chunks of language to menwrKe aiwi later 
possibly to analyze. Th«y are disc a sign that the input has been comprel«nsfl>lc and 
has oecoiT.e an intike. 



5. Linguistically simplified codes 

During the last few decades a chaige has taken place in attitu<te towards fonns 
differing frt-n tlw standard form of language. Only a fairiy short time ago, people 
speaking a dialect were often looked upon as some kind of secoru! class citizens 
because their language was consittercd an incorrect and defective form of the 
language. Now dialects are studied eagerly and their use is encouraged, sometimes 
even as a formal modsl in beginner teaching. 

Di^cte are often richer than the normative language and cannot be regarded as 
simplified fonns of this. StUl. they are different and yet mostly ursterstood by odier 
people (except in their most extreme fonns). Dialects arc taken up here as an example 
that many varietfes of a language can be understood. As another exampte we can take 
fhe Scandinavian languages Swedish, Norwegian and Danish. At least Swe<tes and 
Norwegians mostly understand each c«l»r in communiaition. altlwugh tte two 
langua^s differ considerably both in vorabulary and grammar. 

There wiU olwavs be students studying a foreign language who for several reasons 
caniwji reach a very high level of learning. For these persons simplification of the target 
Q lorguage may play a positive rote in language learning. Simplification can be used as 
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a canxUm communicadon strategy, li can fuiKrtion as a teaming (e.g. EUis 198S) as 
well as a producticm strategy (e.g. Taitme 1981). Lingui^cally simplified cmies 
practically always devitte from staiKianl languap use, especially in grammar but 
often in vocal^ilary as well. 

S.l. The rote of error in language learning 

As discussed earlier, the Interlanguagc Theory has brra^t about a ikw concept of 
error. Several lesearcten have shown that certain type^ of em»r are macte by Marly all 
learners at seme stap^. Researdters in seccNid language aoiuisiticm have for a much 
longer time than traclmrs realized that if stuctents are to cmmumicate, individual 
(fifferences must be reoH^icfereKL If we wish to fwilitate autcmonKms communication 
by foreign language kamers, tte attituck to errors must ctmnge cwisidcraWy. In cme 
sense we have to go back to the 'trial ami error' stage. 

There are multipte caus^ for errors (see e.g, Sharwood Smidt 1979, 1985; 
Kellerman & Sharwood Smith 1979; Tan»^ 1982). All language teachers know rhat 
the intelligibility of an e xpression suffers as the number of errors inc reases, Init it is also 
kiK>wn that other than semantic em^rs usually have little effect on intelBgibility, As 
'early' as 1967 Confer {mblisted his paper 'The significance of learmrs' errors' and 
defien<ted learner errors which he, tbmigh, being vc^ o^Mtimistic ccmsickred mosUy 
being misakes, slips of the icmgi^i. Accordni^ to hun <p. 161-170). making mistakes 
was a sign of ^tivity, possibly even of teaming, and tte study of such errors was 
i^cessary, preliminary to a theory of $€»:omi language acquisitira. Later Confer 
(1981) followed this line of thinking, churning a special status fcn-tlK; language of tte 
learner Corder stressed that it was m)t a question of just 'bad* English or ' bad' French, 
but a cmnmunicatioa system in its own right 

Nowadays 'errors' and 'mistakes' are generally consi<fered to be two different 
ptenonM^na. A miMake refers to a perfomiance em)r that is either a ranitom guess or 
a 'slip' In dte sense that it is a failure to utilize a known system correctly, AU people 
make mistakes, in both imtive and foreign language simations. Chi the other hand, an 
error is a iK>ticeable deviation from the correct grammar, refl«:ting the level and 
quality of the interlanguagc of leaircr. (Stee e.g. Brown 1980, 1987.) 

It is not always easy to differential bet^i^n errors and mi^es, yet one could 
piobably say that a mistake is sonwsthing oi^ could mcmiu>r after having ma(fe it. 
Pidginization ami foreigner talk ^ow us tluit errors need not prevent meaningful 
communication. In school situations* with little exposure to die target langua^« errors 
could be regarded as a completely normal phenonKJuon in the development of 
communicative skills. This would surely be of great im{K>rtance for the motivation to 
speak, and even n^ore so when poor perfonmrs are concerwd. This attitu(te need not 
change the assumption th^ systematic and consistem errors made by the snutents 
should be noticed and dtsaissed - but not while d^y are expressing ideas in tt» foreign 
language. 
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5.2. Pidginization 

Practically all language use in foreign language classrooms can be said lo be a 
simplified fonn of die taigel language. Different kinds of simplified systems can be 
cf^>«ly used for major communicaiive puiposes. When wc talk abwit teaming 
difficuit»s, it becor^an>aiau that a poor teamer can hardly im)4ice much inore 
than a very nuich sin]plifl»l fonn of Ate language ccaKxriMd. 

A pidgin is a simplified and reduced form of language used for conununicatioa 
between speakers with different languages, showing lack of inflectiwial morphology 
and a tendency to eliminate grammatical transformations. Nowadays wc usually refer 
to pidgin as a s«:oml language whidi C(»nes into being whoover ^)eakers of a 
politicaUy. socially, or cutairally subordinated langua^ tiy to acquire some knowl- 
e<^ of a dominant langua^ for specific purposes, for in^aiKX for tracte (Klein 1986, 
30). Pidgin can be characterized by *e following features: 

(1) Its use is strictly limited to ccanrAuni<ative puiposes. 

(2) It contains features from both langua^ ju« as ««U as sonw iiutepemfent 
features. It has only a limited vocabulary, often absence of gender, marking of 
lense is overgeneralized, aspects of mood expressed by adverbial particles 
rather than by verb inflection, and exi^emre of coordinate rather dian aibordi- 
nate grammatical relations between utterai«»s. 

It has been clainwd that pidgiiB lave much in common with learner varieties 
oevelopcd- 1 spontaneous second langua^ acquisition. Simplifications used in pidgin 
also occur in a foraiai foreign language teaming situaticm, and especially persistent 
djcy seem to be in poor perforaiers' forei^ langua^ use. 

The first researcher to pay special attention to this language variety was Qyne, who 
in the 1960s discoveied a number of pidginlike stmctural features in the language of 
adult foreign workers in Gennany, and called their teamer variety 'pid^-Gcrman*. 
Later Schumann (e.g. 1976, 1978a. 1978b) and Anttersen (e. g. 1981a, 1983) have 
conducted several stodies on pidginization. drawing parallels between pidginization 
ami second language learning. Pidgin and early teamer varieties have no doubt much 
in commcm. Pidgin is usually. Iwwevcr, sftjdied in orcter to throw light cm ^joilaiaous 
second language acquisition. Schumann prop(»es pidginization as a model for second 

language aa)uisition. 

One could also look at the phenomeiKm firwn a different angte: to snidy persistent 
simplifications ma<te by pupils and look for similarities, arui thus throw light on 
pidginization instead. Learners of a foreign language have an innate capacity to isolate 
important feanues of ttw target language in relation to their most u^nt cwnmunka- 
tion needs. Center's work over a long period (e.g. 1967, 1977.1983) has shown that 
all people possess capacittes to simplify and complicate their language use. This is 
similar to 'caretaker talk'. Corder (1981 ) emphasize that pidginization is a linguistic. 
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IKK a ps^iolingui^ proem. TiKre is, honker, no reseaidi evkfeiKe to prove diis. 
Sdnunaiui again in Yiis pidgin Uiemy very stnmgly en^tuuizes the inqxKiaiice of 
social fiictofs in language teaming, coinii^ ctow in he argi^ 
by KrBshen.The teng jage teaming moctel ba^ G«pidginiaiti(» Schumann alls The 
Acculturation Model According to him (ItrrSb, 34), second language acquisit^ 
just one aspect of acculniraticm. ami dw degree u> whidi a teamer sKulturates to die 
taiget language group will dteide how well he mfuns die secostd language. 
Acculturation is defmcd by Brown (1^, 129) as 'die process of becoming adapted 
to a new culture'. 

Acoiburatitm ami stxxa^ buigu^ acquisidcm are according to Schumann deter- 
mined by tlw degree of social and psychological distance between die teamer and die 
taiget langua^ culture. I^ginizatim dioa beasnes a result of die tean»r*s social and 
psychological distance frnn speakeis of die taiget language. Schumann (1976. 39; 
1978a, 261) lists a great number of parameters diat fill imo die categoiy of social 
varial^: Is die atget langus^ grmip politiadly. cuhuraBy, technically oreamomi- 
(»Uy (kmnnant, mm-ckmiinaiu, or subordiiate? Is die integratkm ^nem of dw s^ond 
language gnxip assimilatiau accultuiaoon, or prraervaticm? What are d» atdtw^ of 
d» two groups? Are d» cultures of die two groups coognicnt? Etc. These variables 
(tecide whedicr die overall leammg situation is 'good' or 'bad*. A 'good* teaming 
shiati<m requires fw insta»x diat the languages vtew eadi otter as sociaUy equal. 
diat Ix^h Utngmges are desinm. that grmps will assmUate, e»c. 

The psychological factors are affective in nature. They nichide 1) language shock, 
2) culture shock, 3) motiimtion, and 4) ego bouiularies (1976). Schumann takes the 
praitkm dot sxnal and i^ychological dbtUKes are dM primary factors |Hev(»tting 
xami language acquisition. He go« very &r m his claims of sock>fMiychologteal 
processes underlying sesxtad language acquisition. This argunwnt has i» main 
enqjirical claim in tbe case of a 33 year old immigrant, Alberto, «4io in a ttffl n»mdis 
study of die acquisition of English became 'fossilized* arKi evidenced very Httte 
linguistic gain berth in spontaneous ai^ experinientally elicit«l speech (1976, 78). 

The group studied ccasistcd of six persons, and all except Alberto showed normal 
progress. Alberto's speech can be characterued as a reduwd aiKl simplified form of 
Engfeh. Schumann lakes the petition diat Alberto's lack of dbveioiHxent is d» result 
of his socUdandpsych}logicaitUsiancefivmnativesixakerscf English. This wed not 
be the main cause, however. Tl»re are more aspects to be look^ into vfbm considering 
Alberto's failure. What kind of work did he do? Did he i»ed English at work? Diti .^c 
live atone? How much and what kiiKi of English did Iw hear daily? Maybe he worked 
withi^r Spanish-speakingpeqite, or even had a^ where he (tidrK» have very much 
oi^rtunity to hear any language. This is very often die case with imnugrante as long 
as ttey caiu^ speak die language well enough. According to Schumann. Alberto used 
a lot of his free time listening to Spanish music. Maybe his reading and language 
experience in general was Imuted. fix>ra diis we come to anotter impoitant aspect: 
What kind cfconunand did he have of his mother tongue? 
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Alberto's case is similar tt) that of thcNisamls and thousaMs of immigrantii. He had 
been in tJw couiitry for about tot yeais Jt is reckcmed thM in Swciten abew 
of the immigrants who have been in tl« cwntiy far ten years can speak v«y little 
Swedish (infonnatimi frwn the Immigration Office, Invandiaivericet). Ws can hardly 
say without any evidcm* that tlwy lack motivation or feel social and i^ychological 
disiaiKX aiul tl^refore cannot team the language. After all, fi» surest way to a belter 
job usually goes thrwigh a better command of the iKw language. 

Tlw questicm of causality am hardly be soWed through just c»w sub^ - Albexto. 
There are similar case-studies about German immigrant workers, but there is also 
evi(kaice of peqple who in ^ite of ex(»llent mixing with native speakers do not team 
Hyt language properly. If there is any causality at all between the target language 
teaming and Alberto's pcrsOTality, it would be more reasimable K> expect die causality 
to go in tte opposite direction: poor target language learning might cause social 
isolaticHi. Yet it may well be that the causality goes both ways. This view is also shared 
by McUughlin (1987, 126). 

S3. Foreigner talk 

ft is possible that we all have linguistically simpler codes for different purposes, 
depending on the nature of discourse we are involved in. This technique is not even 
peculiar only to grown-ups, even children of 3-4 years use simpter language when 
talking to babies. The most common simplified varieties of grown-upf * speech are 
probably 'moihercse' or 'caretaker speech' and 'foieigiwr talk'. Foreigner talk refers 
to the ^leech native speakers use to simplify cwnmunicatiwi with foreigners (Ferguson 
1971). The native speaker has a tendency to adjust his language use to the presumed 
potentialities of the foreigiwr. Such adjustments occur in every domain: 

- in phonology, when speech is slowed down deliberately and arUculation exagger- 
ated, • c ■ • 

- in morptoiogy. when vert» are used chiefly in the mfimave, 

- in symx, when word onter is modified, certain elements (cqpula, anicte) 
omitted, and compound clauses avoided, . . u 

- in vocidmlary, when certain words are avoided or supplemented witn para- 

{^vases, 

- in communication in getertd. when certam topics ans avoi«ted and some elemaits 
of language communication are replaced by repetitive queaicms, more attention 
is paid to comprehension checks, e.g. Do you understand? (Klein 1986, 45) 

Researchers seem to agree on die general characteristics of foreigiKr talk. Ric'.-.drds 
and Rodgers (1986, 133) claim that it is 'characterized by a slower rate of speech, 
repetition, restating, use of Yes/No instead of Wh-questions. and other changes dm 
make messages more comprehensibte to persons of limited language proficiency*. 

As seen from the examples above, dtere is no doubt that bodi pidgin, foreigxier talk, 
and poor (and early) teamer varieties share many common features. Different 
> researchers, however, seem to take contrasting views of their use psychologicaUy. 
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Ktein (1986, 4S) gives tte in^)fesskm of a c€»Tq>IeteIy negative utibicte to using 
foieigixr talk on titt \mi& tluu it may hinder c<»npndtensim if ite learwr is fairly 
fi^ivam^ in tte language. Secc^uUy, the teann^ may iiuefpitt it as a sign of social 
disiaiM ami ccmdkiscansicm, and feel tmuH^ when being a&lr^oed by diis Idi^ of 
language. On the wlrate, (Mter investigaim serai to be intei^ted in studying f(»eigKr 
talk as an asset insteiul, because its nmin aim is to promc^ effective communicaticm. 
Indirectly it may serve a teaching fuiKiticm as iwlL 
EUis distinguistes between duee (Afferent types of fbieigmr talk: 

(1) fbieigner talk ccH»isting only of inter^mal adjustments (i.e.« tteie ait no 
fomud siniplifi»ti<^}; 

(2) fon:igi%r talk consisting of interacticmal axul grammatical in{nit adjustments 
(i.e., there aie m> ungrammatical $implificati(»»); 

(3) foreigner talk ccmsisting of interactional adjustments, as well as both gram- 
matical and ungrammatical input adjustments. (EUis I985t 134-135) 

Oflhethrwdiffercm types, according to Ellis (1) appears to be COTuncmthan 
(2)« whkh again is more commcm ihan (3), Which type of foreigner talk occurs is 
natiually dependoit cm tte pmficiemsy of tte foreigmr, iKit also cm the age of it^ 
speakers and their social relationship. Tl^refoie, foreigner talk is not a static, fixed set 
of features Init a dynamic, dianging language type* According to Hatch (1983bX it is 
a positive eten^t like nKHt^rese, as it does ncK only prcnncm ammmnication but also 
establishes a special kind of affective bond betv*«CT the rativc speaker and the mm- 
i^ti^ speaker, and it also serves as an implicit teaching mode* Tl^ teadiing functiim 
is only hnplicit, as the pedagogic effect may arise whtn suc<xssful conmiunicaticm 
takes place. 

Long (1 98 1 , 1 35) claims that foreigner talk has both formal (^inpm) mdfimcfhnal 
(^interactional) characteristics. Tte input features again are of two different types, 
both of which also occur in ordinary foreign language classes: 

- tte native speakerAeacher using input type (1): simplifications within the 
grammatical rute structure adctea with simplified vocabulary, and 

- mc unskilled learner using type (2): language tluit involves simplifications 
lead^g to ungianunatical sfx^h. 

Interactional features do not differ in kind from those observed in conversations 
perfoni»l by native speakers. There ate, however, differences in the frequency with 
which specific functions are u^ Lists of bodi input and interacticm modificatikms are 
given by Ellis (1985, 135- 136), for instam^. He has in detail Mmparedforeigiwttdk 
stnicture and function in relation to discourse studies involving second language 
tean^rs in ger^ral (p. 142). Ellis stress^ the value of foreigi^r talk 4S a means to 
overcon^ cmnmunicaiive breakdowns and through this its high value arui importance 
for secomi language acquisition. 

Meisel (1980, 13-20) has studied linguistic simplifications in immigrant workers* 
speech in different countries. Both Ellis and Meisel underline t}» imp^oitance of 
O m.^r talk because it may be tte only way to convey OM^aning for the people 
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ccH»(»iml: ii is die result of tt» nmd to mgo^iate imaning and may be the lesuh of 

oriversal imx:esses suiiidifkatkm« Metsel has cm^mitd texu^al md syxOMxc 

feature of Engli^ Geiman, Frem:h, ami Hmiish ftmigwr talk and foumi diat they 

aU use laiseiy the saim tnems of sinqpUfK^^ 

klemfeal in fxher sin^riifkMi vara^ 

oie cortam strtfcfk^ lued by the k^men iMK t^ 

as orig^y suggested by Btoomfold (1933), Accoiding to Meisel (p. 22)^ the 
sittularitka of fbreigoer talk varbties in diffeirat hnguages are mck^ striking. He 
suggests that fimigo^ talk reftocxs wdwsat sirmegies of sif^^kmUm . vibxxAi are 
|»ft of a q»aker*s competeocc to a laiqpiage* The saa% stzaiegies are seen in 
fayic^language pio(te:ti(m, ami in d» fcmnatkm of pidgins. (Fcx* fuiti^r discussicsi cm 
ioreigiier talk m dififerent ciHintries see e.g. SkutnaWvKangas Sc Toukomaa 1976; 
lUein&Dittmar 1979; 1980; Wode 1981 ; Meisel 1980; Nicholas & Meisel 1983; 
Tbsi 1984; Hfikansson 1987; Spolsky 1989*) 

Tbereseandmsdiscussed^ppeeaboutdttfcH^ 
pidgins, aiul fcmigror talk being voy similar, asd thus also agree that the simplified 
fonnof a language can be the result of a single umlcrlying process wtere tl« crucial 
elmients are die same. Because simp!ificatt<m takes place in onte 
understamiabtet it tarn be ccmsidered useful for ^ poor peiformers. For them all 
kim& ctf simplificatkHtt diat do nM distort the m^ssa^ are of great value. 



5 A Motherese or caretaker sp^h 



AncMlier simplified regis^ dsouki be i^c^ - motterese or careuiker speech. It 
difiers from pidgin mA fcneignrr talk by uwally m, ccmtaining grammatically 
ira:orrect expressions. It is described by Ellis (1985. 300) in the following way: •When 
mothers speak to their children tlwy typically simplify their speech and make efforts 
to suMain ctHnmunkation. The ibnnal and interacticmal charauenstics of this kind of 
speech are refened to as moihertst. Ttey may help the child to learn the language/ 
MoAere^ is mentitmed Iwre as a pc^ibte model for the tcacl^r when addressing poor 
peifonnerst and as a possible mocfel for students wIk) find it difficult to produce 
grammatically lefimd comptete cmisiructions. 

Motherese is a simpte code. Its charsu»eristics are that it limits reference to the here- 
ami-now and that *t is tumd roughly to the child^s assim^ comprel^nsion capacity: 
that iSt siKh in^mt iiu:hides miK^h what the acquirer can say and little of what is 
slightly beyond him (e.g« Hugtes 1983). Its aim is to cmvey the meaning of what is 
said to the chikl, to help tte child. It is a very much simplified form cfcuiuii speech 
where the n^tming is clmfk^ by rej^tion and reference to the imm^dia^ situation. 
Sin^li&aiiiHi can make caretaker speech more suitable as a mo<kl for imitaticMi, or 
at 1^ make understamlmg eask^r. Imitation can fuiKtion as a basis for cr^tive 
spe^^h. 

AfiMKig diildren it has been frequently ncMiced that imitation occurs mostly at a time 
wto! ttey are just loiuiiing a cotain pattern of vocabulary* wten they are in the 
-wtxxiss of marring new language jmttems. Vfery quickly *cy change tl«m slightly. 
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also opemting withcieaiiverafeStetaboiBting^^^ teanLTte foUmving 

fieaiures of caieuker speech cmiM wiy 

foreign kmguage leameis, even wtim Mher stinfems have {wis^ tte my initial stage: 

(1) tt is geimUy$p(^inoieskiwly and distinctly, 
f2) it rantains shMer utierance$, 

(3) itisnH>iegramntiatical,widifewerlm:dcen^ 

(4) it omins fewer cfmm!exsaiten^(e.g.wiita two clau^X 

(5) tteieis tess vaiietyarMises, 

(6) tl» range of vocawteiy U ni<He limited, 

(7) dwie is moie lepetitsmi, 

(8) dM^ spec^ is more relate to die *here-and-now\ 

(Litttewood 1984, 15) 

As this special kind of ininit seems to be an important factor m tte teaming {moess 
for ctiildien who csnxm extnnrt meaning from ccmipiicated U is most Ifittly 

to facilitate fcmign language learning. Caietaker s^nA stows tow a {Mt^ly 
adapts ii^ can make learning eask^r. Wtdi imKtoitM chikben aie im>vided 
'language lessons in mmiatuie'. Vik could ccnK;lude diat all diilditn most imAiaUy 
team d»ir mottor tongm^ iiutepemteiu of die quality of d» ii^t, but d^y can be 
helped thnmgh its quality, which scans mon; important m some children dian to 
oitors. The san^ amid be trw abcnit foreign langua^ teaming. (JPm fontor dls-^ 
cussion see e*g. Ellis 1985* 129*132.) 

5.5» Teacher talk and |M«r talk 

!>y now ttoie seems lo be a geneial agieemcnt ttu^ speech adjustments facilitate 
ampiehension and have a positive effect on foreign language teaming in f<mtml 
teaching siniations (e.g. Krashen 1981, 1982, 1985; Snow & Hoefiiagel-HtUite 1982; 
Hatch 1983b; Long 1983, 1985; HSkansson 1984, 1987; Ligh&own 1985, 1987X 

The gei^ml n^diod used is conelationai studies, in other wonb, a)mparing features 
of the input with diose of tto outpuL This kind of nmtod mu^ be considered fairly 
uncertain wton teaming in natural surroundings is investigated, dw to difficulties in 
controlling die quality and quantity of d% input. 

In contiolted formal foreign language ieaming situations simplification has been 
studied by e.g. Long (1985) and Kflkansson (1987)* Long prepared a 'native speaker 
veision' and an easter 'foreigner talk version* of a tecture. Bc^ versicms were 
reconted. Non-nadve smttents list^ied to die teaures aiKl answered muhqpte dK)i« 
questions on the con^nt. The results confirm the hypothesis diai modifted speech is 
easier to uncterstand* Ti^ speech modifications studied by Long (1985) were: 

- slower speech rate 

* $boner sentences 

- fewer subordinations 

* more refrfirasing, and 
more resta^nu^ts. 
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The ci&ct of ii^t was studfed by Hftkanssoa (1987) in an experiment whew nine 
experanced teuJwrs of Swedish as a seomd language asked to niteU tte same 
stey twfce, ««« to a gfwip of S>i«dish langua^ kamers, and once w native 
of Sw«iish.The input (rf^tl« tead»rs was dais also comroUed. Tlw comiHeh«ua«i of 
dK oanative was cmtroUed by giving coment qiwsticHis be answered. Hfikanssm 
found diM a« teacfuirs who used the original wjniing of the text cmd onfy mod^ed the 
speech rate (M not mcceed in maidng the contem comprehensible to language 
lexmers at all. As Hflkansson points mit, answering content questicms also nwasuies 
memoiy and |atxbicti<m. since the answers were given in the taigei language. 

AU die studies give suppon to dw hypottesis that q>eech adjustmoits facilitate 
conprehmsion- The quration of which modifications are op6iaa[ is, howewr, still 
unanswered. In H4kansson"s study (1987) the teamers' corajnelwnsiwi was better in 
gnnips where die teacher eidier used a reduced set of words and stnictures and a slow 
speed) rate, or elaborated on die text and niaite its implicit infcnnnation explicit. 
Chaudfon and Richaids (1986) found Uiai die meiastalcmcnts of die major ideas in the 
texts used aided comprehensioo best These telp dw learners to organize die main 
ideas. Keldi (1985) also found different kinds of facilitators, d»e best being die 
rethicticm of die sp^h rate. 

Hfikansson (1987) showeu in anodwr experiment diat Teacher 1^ is not a static 
register but a highly var^le In a classnjoro study six teadwrs wrc reconkd two 
or thiw tin»s at oacrvals of five weeks. Tl» teachers were giving immigrants regular 
teaching in Swedish as a foreign language. The results show diat although Uw 
simplificaticm tcwtem:jcs are d« same, d»ere are great differences m the degree of 
modifications among the teachers, and different individaai strategies give differem 
kinds cf results. All teachers' speech developed as ihe Icamcrs bccanw more profi- 
cient, yet diere was always a discrepancy between the stnictures used in die teachers' 
speech aiKi die stnictures taught TVpii^ features for all teachers wlwn addressing 
beginners were for instance: 

- veiy short sentences (mean 5.4 words) 

- lack of subordination 

- sub^ct-verb-c*^ct word ortter 

- liitfc lexical variation 

- low spwch rate 

- lack of noun phrases. 

What is of great importance from a poor leamer's viewpoint is diat in as short a time 
as five weeks die teachers' language became more difficuU in aU diese aspects, most 
significandy in sentence length and lexical variation. These results clearly indicate 
that poor learners very soon become hamUcapped in a classroom teaching situation. 

Single input is not always enough - dw input must be a comprehensible injHit ftwn 
die !eamer'5 point of view. This means dwt the text in die texdwoks and die teacher's 
talk must contain 70 - 90 % semantically familiar content wonis. (See Takala 1984a.) 

This requirement puts an enonnous burden on dw teacher, not only at die beginning 
O l»it especially after a few years of studies, when tt* vocabulary of some students is 
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maiufoki compared to dw vocabulary of ^pooiesL Itistheneasytofiiid(Hitthatffu»f 
cf the amt the poorest performers do not urukrstand at ail wlmt is said in the 
classroom. If dwre are no visual prc^ for die tesson being studied, it is very much 
I»obabte diat smw ^(taits hardly understand mote dtan S • 10 % of is »id. 

The inqx»tance of omiiKeheasiUe input, especially wlwn poor leanwn; are 
conmnni, has always bcxn untter^ood or realiud. Most of the studoits in tlK 
class ate OKm or less al^ to folknv tte teaching, and it is easy to overlook diose who 
do not understand what is going otL Krashen (e.g. 198 1 , 1982) argues vrry strongly for 
co nyie b ensibte input in il« form of liw input hypothesis. According to him. second 
language acquisition is completely dependent on comprehensible input. Only after 
that can the teamcr's internal processing begin(1982. 21). It is generally accented that 
du; atpM at least for average ami good pcrforawrs shmild be slightly more auvaiKcd 
dtan die level of iHoductitm (femanded. a view also held by psychologic for a long 
time. Ibo (tiiricuU imnit depresses while too e^y ini»it botes. 

All investigates seem to agree abwit dw tpiality of dw input Tte results about d» 
quantity of input are partly contradicting (see EUis 1985). Seliger (1977) and T^sala 
(1984a) ftwnd a correlaticm between die quantity of iiqmt and achie>«n»nt. Fillmore 
(1982) stresses botii quantity and qusUty in (fctennining die rate of fbreigii language 
teammg. One could of cwirse say dut ctanmcm sena Mills us that bodi are imponant. 
Yet diis is not enough: it aU (fc^nds not only on c«nprehensible mjHit Init on wlwdier 
dw leameis pay attentLjn to it or not (see e.g. vrai Wright 1986, 1989). 

One more point must be iwticcd when discussing learning from verbal input, at least 
in classrown situations. talk has seldwn been dealt with by researchers except 
wboi n ocxam in natural «ttings. The literal view seems to be diat die native speakers 
simplify dwir speech when talking to elementary leanwrs. Tl^ir talk tends to remind 
of f(»eigner talk or pidgin. From diis it would be natural to assume dmt most of the 
classroom talldng should be done by the students ■ for dw simple reason diat die input 
dien beccanes more comprelwnsible. Besitks, stuttents are often more interested in 
tistemng to each odier's talk than to die teacher's talk. 

This is e^jecially tiw when lan«rs' own ideas are exchanged, wten communi- 
cation in dw target language takes plac«. and not only d« teacl«r's quesiiwis are 
answered. Yet it seems to be very difficult formany leactere to ht die students do most 
of dw talking. (For a dtetaited analysis of teacter talk / peer talk see Sinclair & Brazil 
1^; Edwards & Westgate 1987: DUlon 1988: Perroit 1988.) 

One couW coiKilude dwt if we are lo dunk of dw ptwrest performers. dHS main 
prerequisite is diat dwy get a cbaxoe to listen to langua^ dwy understand, dieir peers 
expressing ideas, and dial dwy gradually get a chance to take part in it. everyone 
according to his own abilities. 
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6. The affective domaio and foreign language learning 

In Uh; imvMHis chai»er it was (Scribed how at teast for c<mimu^ 
twlpful for the fncign language teamer to be omfromed with a sin4)lified version of 
*e taiget language, eS|;ecially so for a slow teamer. If diis requirttnent is nwt, i-e., 
simplifying d» ii^ ^ to make it more easily unctemood, why are iu3t all fbteign 
language leamers who are exposed to the langua^ successful? The language in 
foreign language classrooms is also sequenced for complexity: at tte beginning only 
very simple grammar and feirly concrete vocabulaiy are pie«nted. If this is niough 
for the teaming process to take place, then everybody ought to show about equal 
{HOgress in teammg, especially because all school children have aiready learnt om 
Imguage - their mother tongue. Thus they sh'juld abo be able to Ima-n ampler 
language. 

ITiere are many expbnaticms for tihe failure of classnxMn teaching. Some of these 
have to <k> primarily with o>gnitive. son« wiA emotkmal factors. It is doulxfiil Aat 
poor learning can ever be explained by ewe factor, or even by a few fiictors. As teaming 
in a foreign tengua^ dasMOcnm nec«»arily be««mes very much an intellectual 
exercise, cwiW assume that cognitive factors are of tlK utmost importaiKc. 
However, motivation is also very oftrai cwisidered t»cessary for learning to take plaa. 
TTiese factors will be "tealt with on the following pa^s. 



6.1. Motivation 

The motivaticai of human behavior is an extremely laige and ccanptex sub^ Many 
investigatitms and tteorics of nKKivaticMi have been and are being n»(te, whit* sl»ws 
that mMivatifm is considered a powerful factor in learning ■ provided the basic pre- 
requisites for learning to take place are present. This aspect has been negtected by 
many foitrfgn language learning researchers. It would thus be safer to claim that, other 
things being equal, high motivaticm is likely lo improve the teaming outcome. 

ScMM of tlw problems connected with nwtivaticm arise because tlwre is i» gci«tal 
agreement about wh« motivation rtally is, and that it can only be measured indirectly. 
Ji cdutational psychology what is calted achievement mcHivatiwi, tite need to ajc- 
Mcd, to be good at something, geiwrally gets a lot of attention (s?c e.g. Ga^ & 
Berliner 1988). In a foreign language learning context, molivatiwi has usually been 
talked about in terms of integrative and instrumental motivation (Gardner & Lambert 
1972; Gantaer 1985). A tearrwr who possesses integrative motivation has a genuine 
interest in speakers of the target language and the language itself, white a learner with 
instrunwntal motivation is more interested in how ih& language can be useful in trying 
to attain other g<»ls. 

The strongest advocates for the importance of m«ivation in secoiMi language 
teaming are Gardner and Lambert and their associates. According to tl«ir long-time 
^ snidies (1959-1985), strong motivation is significant for successful secmid language 
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teaming. In d^ir earliest ^:udies Ganh^raiui Lamben (1972) clain^ that integrative 
motivatkm gave better Remits in scami language teamii^. Later ibcy le-evahiated 
titeir findings, nsaintaming thai strmg motiviukm is KC^sary for successfU sec^^ 
ltt)gua^ teaming, bm dte typ^ jf nt»Mivatira wiU vary w.ih tte culnir^ 

All reseand^arsdoiKH, however, u^Ganinerandl^ discussing 
nuKivatkHi as^ foreign language learning. It is easy to claim that a leaimr will be 
succe^ul with a pnq^er nu^vation. Ttese claims (to not, tK>wever, teU w what the 
subccmipOTaus oi miXivatkm are. A nundm* of foctxm can be included in motivation. 
Aa»»dsngioMcDonottgh(1981X oi» must distinguish at least betwc^ seven factors 
in foreign language learning nu^vaticm, aiul the arigin of any of them for any 
jmiticnlar teamer may well be diffieient from th^ of odn^ leanMsrs. McDraough*s list 
shows that die distinctim bet^i^n instnunental and integral modvati<»i is far from 
ctean 

( 1 } eneigy (5) enjoyment of lessons 

(2) willingitess to leam (6) incentives 

(3) perseverance (7) benefits of knowing the language 

(4) interest 

Only a lew factors of mcmvation are mkter tte ieact^r*s control Interest may be 
original to the studtot tnit may also be related to parmtal eiuxmragement or the 
teadiing mediod or tbc teacter as a pereOTality. It my also have arisen from visits to 
foreign countrks or via fmnds, televiskm programs, c^. The effectivene^ of any 
acttvitk^s in the forei^ language ctessroc»n nmsi also depend cm different learmr 
charac^rtstics, iht learning simaticm, and tte goals of the leaner* Oement and 
Km^nier (1983) identified four n^in factors among Canadian indents studying 
English or French as a second langua^. These four factors were sharwl by all groups 
of teamers: 

(1) pragmatic goals (3) seeking new friendships 

(2) travel (4) acquiring knowled^. 

Which comes first? 

Motivation can only be measured indirectly eitter by watching a learning situation, or 
on ttw basis of questicmnaires and interviews. In adkiiricm, there is still no general 
agrcx^nt (m what motivadm in foreign language learning consists of. Yet by far the 
biggest problem concerning motivation is that we do not know for certwn wbeiter it 
is »K;nssful learning diat »i1uuk^s motivation, or motivation that produces succ^- 
ful teaming. Tte complicated nature of nK>tivation in foreign language teaming has 
bc«n stressed md discussed in Fmland by A-L, Leino as early as 1 974. She found cmly 
a weak relation between motivarion and foreign language teaming, Leino also warns 
of making causal exclusions ^x>ut the relationship. 

One wouW cxpwt that in a modem TV society jMactically everybody would be 
motivated to te^i at least mo foreign language. Every year huiKlreds of teacters in 
Finland start teaching English to tens of tlunisaiuls of eager young teamcrs. After a few 
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months the picture is not the sanw any nwrc: there are sane pupib m 

arc roaldng little progress and gradually scan to lose interest in the new language. 

Most of the studies in diflferent countri^ have been made after or in *c nii<Mle of 
ccnuses m foreign languages, or evoi after several yeare of siud^ in die taiget 
langua^. The cowrhision generally drawn is diat high motivatitm results in high 
achievement (e.g. Gardner & Lambert 1959, 1972; Gardner 1979; Lutanani 1972; 
Savignon 1972; Schumann 1975, 1976; Gardner & Smydic 1975; Gardner & aL1976; 
Brown 1973; Oiler & al 1977). In Finland Laine (1978) found that motivational 
factois, foreign language aptitude, and general intelUgence ma<te equaUy large 
contribuiiOTS in predicting foreign language achievement. At tiw time of dw 
investigation die stud«its had studied English for 7 yean. BursiaU (1975) and 
MacNamaia (1973) conchKte dwt achievement creates motivation. A critical stand- 
pointisalsotakenby011erandPeiitins(1978). OUer (1981), McDonough (1981) and 
Ellis (1985). They all warn apinst making causal inferences on tlw \m\s of questitm- 
naites answered in the miciklle of course of instiuctitm. 

Summary and conclusions 

The following can be said to summarize tlw evidence given by studies concerning 
motivation and foreign language teaming (Kristiansen 1990, 21): 

» 

- We do not know for sure what motivation is in foreign language learning; tl« 
conapt is defuwd differendy by different researchers. 

- If we accept die main definition given by psychologists (as most rescMchers do) 
diat dw motive shows die strengtfi of a tendency to action, dwn it follows diat 
tiw teacher has at teast some possibility to strengdien die motivation by 
pedagogical devices. 

- Motivation is, towever. a complex cluster of factors, and all of Uwse cannot be 
manipulated by die teaclwr. In some factors parents, peers and mass nsdia have 
a role. 

- Motivation has not been shown to be a cause of learning. 

- Tte existing correlaticwial smdies betw«« motivatiwi and achievement do show 
a relationship. At present we do not know for sure whedier high nK^ivation 
always pitNiuces good learning, or whether good learning cnitcome creates 
motivation to leam more. It is not possible to make causal inferences between 
motivation and adiievemeni on tiw l«sis of studies perfomwd in die middle of 
or at tlw end of foreign language instruction. This is, however, what has been 
done in most studies. 

- Only longinidinal studies, started when foreign language learning begins, can 
give an acceptable answer. 
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Attitudes 

Foreign language teaimcs vai^ OHisidenibly in db^ir aniuute lo the langua^ they are 
studying ami to tte peopfe who spesk this langua^* The learmr*s attitude towards the 
tai^ langtm^ aiul its speakers is suf^x^d to influence his study moti vation, making 
motiv^ion aiKi atxitwte closely connect. 

Tte probkms of defining attitudes, as well as mcMtivaticm, are asisiiferabte. 
Espc^dally ccMKrennng winutes to the tasgstl language ttere is no genml agreement 
about tfw imaning of tte cono^ According to Garcter and Lambert (1972), 
motivaiion is die learner's overall goal or orientaticm, attitu(te again is defined as the 
persistence shown by die teamer in striving for a goal. In the eariier studks they (1972) 
claimed that attimde aiul mmivaticm n^ mn be related to each other* Later Gardmr 
(1979) suggests that attitudes can serve as sui^m of itm teamer's overall ori»itatk^ 

With exi^ive studies^ Gardner and Uanbcrt attempted to examine the eflfect of 
attitudes <m f Ofeign language teaming* After studying the relati<»iship of a number of 
different types of attiruifes and language achievement, tl^y ctmclucfed that feelings, 
attitudes and beliefs have a gre^r influence than language a[nitude aiul intelligence 
both iHi the rate and ultimate level of ^hievement in second language learning 
(Gardner & Lambert 1959, 1%5, 1972; Gardner & aL 1976; GaniMf 1979). These 
results, however, mainly cofK:em investigati<ms undertakoi in the target langimge 
countiy - ^ stuiteits are trying to leam die language of the country where ttey live. 
TWs kiiMi of research canm>t be directly comjmred with research on children snidying 
a foreign language at school. 

Some researchers (Plowden 1%7; Pringte 1980), wl^n giving a survey of parental 
attitudes, strongly stress how tl^ poor or slow leaner is not necessarily *less able', but 
tt^ family background may simply be socially disadvantaged. Oral foreign language 
skills dirive on travel, m hon^-to-hon» exdianges, foreign friends. These are mled 
out for many children by parental circumstances, Tte san% applies to 'adult tixnt' in 
Hwi critical age for language develoimient in geraral: before five years. A child also 
needs a parent can offer a modbl for curic^ity and discoveries of tte wcdd around 
(Hawkins 1983, 103). Parents who are inter^ted in fbreign languages encourage their 
children to study ti^m. Yet it is not always so that i^uents' active pressure on the child 
gives ihc expected attitucte and result, tmt ibc opportimities diey can offer tteir children 
do. This is reftected in the lirear correlation foimd between progress in foreign 
language learning and the status of parental occupation (e*g. Burstall 1975; Hawkins 
1983), 

More research is needk^ about th^ attimdes of poor and good foreign language 
lean^rs* parents to d% target language< According to Gardner (1979, lC^-123) it is 
clear r'jat the parents do have an infli^nce on children's attimdes and motivation and 
dius play a role in the (kvelofmient of proficiency in second language* The 
assumpt' n seems reasonable. In general, attituctes develop ^ly in childhood and 
may easily be a result of the influence of parents and peers. 
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Researd^rs in (tifTexent countries seem lo agiee alxmt motivation and attits»ite in 
tte sense that dtey ait omstdtextd to be mi{K)nant fac^ 
It is , tK>wever, difficub to distingui^ ch^ 
of d^e <^ be dii«tly observed iHit Ims to be infened 

does. The tnfbmiatim received is basal on selfHnepoits, ami this sMms to be an 
inmvoidalite weakness. Tte result of qim^icmnaires (kqprads m ^ attituctes of the 
reporter towards tte quntim^ «>m:enung tttitudes* Ax^ agam, as with nncMivatiim, 
C(»i^ die questicm: What foltows what? Wl^ is efii^ ami ^t is cause -attttx»fe 
CHT teaming outcome? Or ned tteie be any causal reliuionship at allV Or do they 
infhmice each od^r? The MCituite and nimi^ admmistered 
simultanetnisly with *e proficfcm:y n^a^nes. The rclatiwwhip is, towevcr, accord- 
ing to OUer and Perkins (1978a), often presented as seen in Figure 4, 
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Figure 4. A frequently pnescnttsl hypoil^is about foreign language proficieiwry 
aiKi atdmck^ouvaticm, 

Bttistall (1975) fouiwi that achicvcnutnt al&cted later attinidcs and later adifcvement 
to a greater extent than early attitiufes af5w:ted cither later achwvanent or later 
attituctes. A similar vfew is taken in several snuiies amcmg otl^rs by Quhaia and Olter 
(l978);OUcrandPfeik!m(1978a, 1978b, 1978c); Oiler amlHinofotis(1980)andOller 
(1979, 1981). High achievers temi to develop positive attimdes as they go along, and 
low achievers less favourable attiai<tes. This was clearly shown in Savignon's study 
about college students studying French (1972). Sluctents w1k> indicatol nwjre positive 
attitudes at the beginning of a counc in French as a foreign language at the University 
of niinois did not attain higher levels of achievenwit in die Unguage, but when 
learners were tested at d% end of tte course thi^ who had attaumi higlu»' levels of 
achievement also expressed more positive attin«tes at the end of the course. An 
alternative to tte usual assumption about dte direction of causation of attimde/ 
motivation is presented by OUer and Perkins (1978a, 95): 
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Figure S. An alternative hypothesis about causation between affective variables 
and foreign language proficiency. 
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If we dunk of ycning school children ai dte beginning of tteir foreign language smdies 
atteageof8or9,dK;p<wibiUtyimsrattdtnFtguieSnius^te seriously.Any 
teacher ctf English as a foreign language couM tell us about praitive altitudes of 
chikfaoi ID the 'new' langimge^ttebe^nningofdiestu<fies,atteaj«$oinacounuy 
Uke Fintend wteie y'tikm md TV-programs in E^ish are «^ittdied daily, and pop 
kiob etpiaSy listemd to. At tte begiiuiing of tte second yrar*s smdies * and even 
earUcx - the picture OM g^ c^puptls*eageiTiess is already 
can also be seat in the ctess grades given to the pupils, and during tte first year tl» 
attitudh^ to die foreign language alreiKiy tend to bN^^^ 
perfcmners than WBoag die <^rs (&nmvttori 1983X 

Attituife measuxts are aU n^^arily iiuiir^ measures. OUer raises d» gei»ral 
quc^tum of ^Amt existing foreign language attitucte and nu^vaticm lotteries really 
measure. He repeatedly sug^s^ that the items of die qiH^onnaires may assess 
langua^ proficiciKiy Tte same vkj wpoinc is mkai by I^iicins (OUer 1 979, 1981; OUer 
& Perkins 1978at 1978b. 1978c). The san% possibility has oflen entered the presou 
writer's miml white studying que^cKmaJres - e^qiTrciaUy those answered poor 
perfmrmrs. T}»re are big ctiffimi^s m text understanding ammig the pupils in an 
OTdinaiy etementary school class (e*g. Lauriimi 1^; Sannavuori 19^, 1987; 
Vah&passi 1987; Bnimll 1988; Matilainen 1989). If Urn questions or altematives 
oflSend are very nuna^rcHu;^ the {m^m bec(»ne$ evra more serimts. Fust, do all the 
pupils uiKkntand tl» qu^ons of alternatives prc^ly ? Seccmd, do ibt^y oat to reml 
die long text carefully enough if being poor in text unctemanding? If written answers 
are asked for, do they care to write properly? Those who are poor in their modser 
tongue have imblans bcMh in text understanding and pnxhiction. Om cannot exclude 
d« p(»siMlity diat tte itnns in atdtu(te aiui nKHi\^iMi ttst haoeries to smst extent 
n^asure language aMlity. This po^ibiltty is also suf^rted 1\icker (1981). 

Mrasumnmit of attitudes, dirou^ d^ use of questicmnaires, is also thoroughly 
discussed by Hamilton (1983, 143-159). To him qimstionnaires represent prc4)lem 
solving tasks. IndivUiual difiereKcs onplirate nm cmly tte obvious role of prior 
stimuhis experience, but even ^te^ies of ctmceimial stereotyping. In onter to solve 
d» probtems pre»M^ted by dK^ questionnaires the subjects must draw m cmsxpml 
smicnues diat are developmentally detemiimd, for instance such as ( 1 ) the degree of 
infomiaticmal reduxKJaiu:y c(Mitained in each item, (2) tte subject's willingness to label 
the ^uli widi certainty, and (3) the care with which die subj^a analy^xs die stimuli 
and seleos die respcmse. 

According to Hamiltcm, the evidence of imlividual differences (4>tained by using 
qiMStumnair^ hnplicates bodi the rote of prior stimulus experieim and strategies of 
OMicepmal stereotyping, Hamiltcm's view is that (tw-response self-descriptions are 
probably superior to tlie usual attitudinal questionnaires in bodi reliability aiKi validity. 
It can be ackted diat diis kind of n^ures stKHiM be taten bodi at d» beginning and 
end of tte foreign language ^ucfos m onter to give reliaWe infonnation about pc^ibte 
causal effects* It may even be dmt d»re is no way to detennim wtether attituc^ are/ 
can be a cause of foreign language learning. 

ERLC 4. 1 1 ' 
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63, A conclusive view of motivation and attitudes 

MotivaiiMi and attiftwfcs have been given quite a 1<A of anemion here as tl»y have 
cranmOTly been considered to be amimg the most important factors influencing 
foreign language kaming. It is tl« causal aspect that interests most in a audy of how 
die poorest pcrfbnnefs could be made to team more. Ifwe can fmd out soinediingdiat 
leads to learning, dienUatsomediingcouldbe used to improve the teaming outcoraes- 

The main drawback from Oiis point of vtew in moa motivationalMttitndinal 
research is that eidier tte population or d» teaming environment dilfcrs considerably 
from Finnish conditions. In die present research, die interest is on young etemeniaiy 
school iMipds in ordinary classes where 100 % of die pupils must try to team foreign 
languages, and in an environment where flwy do not mix daUy with a lot of peopte 
speaking die target language. 

The sub^:ts in motivatioi^ttitude research have often been grown-uppeoplc. even 
coltege students, aitendmg a voluntary course in die target language. In diese 
circumstances it is very much possibte fliat attitodes and motivation are excelteni 
predictors of foreign language teaming. AU smdents ■ if tiicy arc attending a voluntary 
course-are nanirally at teasimodeiatelymotivated.eitherintegrativclyorinstrunientaUy. 

In addition, in d» case of coUege students all d» subjects must necessarily meet all the 
cogmiive prerequisites needed for fairly good language learning. As coltegc smdents 
they have alrcoly sl»wn dieir ability to team dieoretical sub^. There is every 
reason to expect diat among educated peopte motivation plays a crucial rote in 
language teaming - whedwr die secoiKi. third or fourdi language. The command of 
one's native langu^ among non-academics, howver, differs cwisiderably from one 
person to anodwr. Some of diem are genuinely interrated in languages, some are noL 
It has taken a long lime for interest and ability to (fevelop. 

According to child language psychologists, even die time before biidi might 
inflirence la nguage development, and die very first sounds of a baby are nowadays 
considered to be attempts to communicate. How dw grown-ups react to those stimuli 
certainly differs consiiterably. Parents differ in the amount of verbal training they give 
their childioi. 

Practically all research done about attitutte/motivation and foreign language team- 
ing is jfone widwut any simultaneous attempt to find out d« peon's command of his 
motiier tongue. In Finland Sarmaviiori (1983) found diat die grade given in roodwr 
tongueexplained62 % (boys) and 69 % (girls)of die gracfes given in foreign languages 
after die firet year of smdy. It is possibte diat die native language might be at least as 
good a predictor of second language teaming as attimdes and motivation. 

The evidence of variabdity in language abilities among natives should not be 
overlooked when studying additional language teaming. Finally, if attinide differ- 
ences are of crucial importance, how can we explain diat aU chUdren leam dicir native 
language, and most immigrant children anodier language widiin a reasonably short 
time of residence in the new country? 

ERIC _ 4:y 
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6.4. Some additkinal affective factors 



lo foreign hmguai^ teunni^ icseaich ttere has b^n an incteasing awareness of the 
zKcessity to study ths human persmality f nnn as wmy aspects as pc^iUe.The study 
of the whole per^c^ity Ym cmM rmtt and more ixm focus« Many t^het factois than 
motivation and attitmies are considered to be ai!i»:ti ve. Ttere are, however, difTtcuities 
in categorizing ceilain persmiality factors. A]^^ 

difUcuU to define (^^eraticmaUy. Stancbrdized psychology tests of e^^txovemicm/ 
intioversion* empathy, and aggressi<m are under constant revisicm, which can be seen 
as evidence of an ongoing struggle for validity. 

There is little research abcmt personality traits and foreign language learning. It is 
pc^'bte that personality traits such as extroversicm and emi^diy are telpful in oral 
foreign language proficiaiicy* Effectira commmiicatim require uiKterstanding of Urn 
odier persra's affNnive and cognitive state. Yet it might be so that extrovert pet^le 
simply talk nK>re, Tl»refore, showing empathy need tm be synonymous widi being 
enqiliatk;. 

The same applies to extroversion/intioversicm. An extrovert persc^i is often consid- 
ered to be emi^tic as well Yet a persm may behave in a way whidi is inteiprered as 
extroveit« but tt» real cause migiu be diat waius to protect his inner feelings, he 
mi^ Imve high ego bom^lartes. Ac{X>rding to Naiman et al. (1978), emi^diy and 
extroversim did ikh relate signiflouuly to foreign language learning. TJmy also 
express a dknitrt about Urn ccH^truct validity perscHiality measures: pupils who 
^ccHxting to the investigates were shy and introvert in the classroom did not score 
differently fnrni those repcnred to be extrovert and who ac^d accordingly, Jn Fmlaml 
Konttii^ (1970) fouml a relation^ip betw^n introversicm and jmssive foreign 
language command amcmg grown-^up stuckmts. 

Affective factors have also b^n sirmgly em{rfiasized by Duhy, Burt and Krashen 
in several studies (c-g. Dulay & al. 1982; Krashen 1982, 1985). The concept of an 
Affective Filter was originally suggested by Dulay and Burt in 1977, and has since 
b^n dbveloped into tbc Affective Filter hypothesis. By Affective Filter is meant a 
n^tal block, caused by affective factors: 

- high anxiety 

- low self-esteem 
• low nK)tivatioa 

This n^ntal block {Hevents acquirers from fully utilizing the ccmiprehmsible input 
ttey receive for language acquisition (Krashen 1985, 100). T!^ filter is lowest when 
the acquirer is so invohred in th^ n«^ssage that \^ temporarily forgets he is hiring or 
reading anotl^r language. 

The inipoitan<» of self*conf!<kiK:e arul a good self-image in xctmA language 
ao^uisitimi is stressed for inoance by Krasten (1982, 3 1 ). Oiler et ai (1977. 14) found 
wii^ snidying (!himse-speaking ESL-leamers that ^ more positive a subject*s self- 
ccmcept, dte higher ^ subnet's achievement in English. Similar findings are also 
i^r)Vi->rted by Naiman et al. (1978). 
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Tlw rote of motivaiicm in fbietgn language kaming has bcai stressed by inmuner* 
Oils reseaid»ra. while *e role of positive self-image has not been that widely dealt 
with- Yet. it my play an evra greater rote in d» fiw«ign language teamii^ of po« 

pexfomen, for tte following reason: foreign language stiKiies usually stait after 
several yeais at school If a poOT teamer by ditt tinK has devetoped a poor self-image 
after repeated failures in theoretical subjects, this noightafiiBct his te^ Inamixed 
ability gnmp the individual differences aait emeiging very soon. 

The imp(»tffliGe trfsclf-esiean in foreign language learning is stressed by Gardner 
andUunbert(1972),aia8tain(1976),andBrown(1980).Sclf-eaeemisdcrivedfi^ 
die accumulation of ejiper^nces widi oneself and wifli otheis. It is possibte to talk 
about diffcrem kinds of self-esteem. Brown (1980. 1987) dislinguishra betweai three 
levels of self-esteem, the first being ghbel self-esteem. This is thought to be relaiwely 
stabte in adults. The secoml level is called sUaational of spec^ self-esteem. This 
itfeis to one's ap^PKiationofoittsclf in certain simatitsis. suc^as sdKwl wwk,haiw. 
communicative activity, etc. The third tevel idaies to particular tasks within specffic 
atuaticns aid is called self-esieem, Reseaidi about self-esteem and teaming fails, 
lw««ver,toai»weraenjcal<pj«sti(ffl:lVWcAa»se»)^ 

It is cj jemcly difficult to make any causal conctasions about the relatiwiship 

between self-esieem and foreign language learning. A pupil may, however, easily 

(tevetop a poor self-image when aymg lo team a foreign language without success. 

Here we might talk about subject-reUu&i setf-^iecm. 
In this connection. Carl Rogere*spsycl»analytictl«onf has impoitamimpticatkms. 

Accordmg to Rogers (1951), one of the b(»t ways to feciUtaie the teaming process is 
to establish an interpersiMial relationship with the teamer. Especially fiw poor pcifoim- 

eis it could be assumed k^umng wouWbeiwfit fiwm the warmth and accejKuice 
of otlwra. If these are lacking, the expcrieM«8 of poorperformers may be distorted into 

behavioral problems to avoid any discomfort the failure may have caused. 

Rogers's contrilwtionto untterstaiKling teaming from this perspective can hardly be 
oveiemphasized. His thinking is also focused on teaming instead of teachmg: teaming 
to leam is more in^rtant dian being taught somedung. According to Rogers, the 
te«^r must first of all be real and genuine, discarding masks of supeiwrity and 
omnisctence. Secondly, the teacher needs to tnisi, accept and appraise the pupil as a 
worthy, valuabte individual; and last, the teacher needs to conununicate openly and 
emphatically with his pupils ami vice versa. 

What is necited are nsal facilitators of teaming, and according tt> Rogers cme can cmly 
facilitare by e^lishing an interperscaml relaticHiship with tl* teamer. Given a 
nonthreateaing envimnment. a fully functioning person will fonn a congruent picture 
of leality. will grow and team, and be abk; to sec his own potentials. Ro^rs has been 
attacked by sotw trsditiosial dieorisis for being too i<tealistic. His definition of self- 
esteem, however, very clearly emphasizes the Unporumce realizing one's red ca- 
pacities and possilHUUes. 

Among researchers in foreign language teaming (3iastain (1976) belongs to those 
who strongly stress the importanceof the sclf-inagc. He draws attentionio d« fact that 
a weak self-image in the native ^guage becomes uncomfortably fragite in die 
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secoml-laiiguagc class. For this itascm foieign buigua^ teachers sIkhiIiI be mom 
sensitive to %lf<€mcept and to its effects 

mother longw teachers. Tte leaders idioiild consider whai they expect of their 
stuctetts and how tfiey rontct studoitt* errors. They sbcadd try to e^lhh a 
suppoxtive, ^[Kouiaging atnio^^re ft^ SKcmd-langui^ a^quisitim (p. 250-Sl). 

Accofdmg to Leimttev (198 1)« ike foreign langmge teacher ne^, mare than 
tem:li^s cf other subjects, to get actiyfefy inwlwd in the enumotuU atmosphere of the 
lessons anddohisbeiaioexK^ourageaiKldevek^raKiDcmalsQ^ 
the teaming activity of dtesHEudrats(p, 72), Tl^ie is every reasim to bel^ that the 
enKriicml atn»^{d»re in teammg ^tuatira is e^ more important for pcK>r 
perfmners than fOT others, WtKm we hxk (keper into the jroblems of teanung, we 
soon face the question: what is affective, what is cognitive? Affective factors do not 
function on their own. 



7. Interaction of the cognitive and the affective domain 

When (tealing widi affecdve fSLdOTS in foreipi language learning, gemxally only 
attinufes, motivatitm and anxk^ty have been given special attenttcm. In addition, ttey 
have usually been discussed separately fTtma>g^i1im.Yel^inydescT^ 
{accessing mm necesumty remam incomplete Html inu^rt^tions between t^ect and 
cognition are mken into a^nsideration. In other v^nds, it is ctear diat cognMve and 
afi^rctive pro^^sses are interwoven. 

Some leseardiers a!« vny critical to tte dominaiK^e of aflective factcm in person- 
ality leseaich, among them Royce and Powell (1^3) and Hamtitxi (1983), Unfor- 
tunately, lescarch on *thought' and ^fiseling* have progressed relatively indepcnctent 
of each c^r. Comi»rativeiy little fm bem wriuen alxfut the relationship between 
cognition and t^ect - althwgh it must be ccmsicknred central to a variety of psycho- 
logkal ptienomoia. This relationship has been given great impoitance by Royce and 
Pov^U intiK^iTheory of Personality and Indiviihial Dif&reiKes (1^3),Ttey stron^y 
claim that affects are often a result of learning. They point out how various aspects of 
afifectivity have ctearly been influenced by ccmditioning. As examples of this they 
n^iuion culturally cmulitiomd £ear^ such as tl» fear of snakes or a generalized fear 
of die dark. 

Royce ami Powell give the following defmation of cognition-affect interaction and 
emotkm: emotions are differentially {^tterwd states of cc^ition aiKl affect that 
invoke specifiable deviations from the steady state of tte total {^ychologtcal and 
physiological system (p, 182- 183). Different subsets ofcognitivc and affective factors 
con^iM^ m accmmt for dil rerent emoticmal sta^ of organic Indivitbtal d^rences 
in etnotion an seen as prodmts of^ infraction iMftween the cognitive and elective 
systems. Also, acconJing to Royce and Powell (p. 259), cognition and affect form the 
tran&fonnational or leaming-acteptive level of overall personaUty, maintaining cog- 
nitive-affective telance in one's adaptations to the envinMumnt 
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Ai tte higlKSt level of personality are. according to Royce and Powell, sxyks and 
values, expressing ccnunirnKnts to modes of processing, and to the sclecticm of 
particular contents, respectively. Cognitive values are psychological interests that 
direct, coordinate, and evoke cognitive activities in tl» pursuit of ;ugh level gtab. 
Sttdli interests direct cogniticw towards pnxessing activities that are ccmsistent witii 
die mdivkhial's goals, /nr^^rj as well as netKls aret^xnimtnibydueevahttwientaiiaRS 
of intrinsic, self, and social (p. 1 50). It is possible that these factors explain more about 
poor performance than the cMicepis of attimde and nuHivaticnL T!« strength of Royce 
and Powell's flKory fitom tte point of view of teaming diificultws certainly lies partly 
in the fact that their theory of perswiality gives a combined interpretation of affect and 
cognition, and to a great extent also (teals with indivi<hial dififerences. 

Along similar lines the British psychologist Vfcnwn Hamilton (1983) argues 
convincingly that what has been called the 'affective domain' is in fact cognitive, as 
are all mental processes »%ording to him. An effective state cannot be hwwn to the 
mdividual unless thm state is conceptually established arui symbolically labeled. 
Emoti(H^. like cognitive conceiHs. must be understood as cont»f«s. and must have 
words attached to the feelings. Affects imst thus have u represemmion in cogniHve 
structures. As an exampte he asks tlK following question: 'How, for exampte. are we 
abte to say that tomorrow we may be feeling anxious or jfcpresscd. because a bill for 
a large amount is likely vo arrive by post? The anticipation here concerns a future event, 
and cognitively expecting a feeling cannot be due to physiological events which have 
nw yet occurred' (p. 137). 

Hamilton docs not deny that feelings or affective preferences have some distinctive 
somato-Kn^ry characteristics. Yet, according to him, an adult emotional response is 
alwa)^ a cognitiw response whaiever its physiological or neurochemical amc<»ni- 
tants- lb be aware that we • like' an event, as wll as to be aWe K> rep(Mt it can <Mily mean 

that coiKepmal classifying processes have taken place. This -fain must mean that 
emotional, affective feeling tones are in themselves cognitive odta. The availabiUty 
and utilization of such informational data is evidence and a reflection of cognitive 
operations and processes on cognitively labeted affect structures. Hamilton argues that 
non-cognitive concepts of personality and motivation are ajbstantially based on early 
scientific paradigms, and are (tescriptive raAer than explaiwtory. 

Similarly. Hamilton claims that anxiety interferes with pennanent memory setec- 
tion processes. This produces an excessively high load on the processing capacity and 
causes reduction in performance levels and speed of peifonnance. Hamilton cites 
several extensive snjdies, in addition to his own, in suppoit of the view that the factors 
(tetcrmining intelligent cognitive performance are the same as those facilitating 
personality and motivational differentiation. 

Low self-esteem is explaiittd by Hamilton in the following way: a self-concept of 
competence results from carrying out tasks assigned by others. Task performance 
occurs against anexpected result and criteria of adequacy.Ahighdiscrepancy between 

criteria of adequacy and evaluation of pcrfonnance is likely to result in low self- 
esteem. Experience of 'inferior' has then occurred in frequent numbers of contexts, 
O and has become a principal cognitive structure, or a superordinatt schema. This 
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(tevelojm^ni explains how a jHipil 'learns' is a poor foreign lang^g^ teamer, and 
gn»iually gives up even trying lo leannu 

It can be concluded that too often in foieign language learning leseardb eitib^ 
afE»:tive or die cf^itive aspect has gcrti very little atienticm, or they have been cteatt 
with ixufependently of each other. It is hardly possibte to prove that pocH* learning 
outcomes for ordinary elomntary school children would be a result of only 
cognitive or only affective factors. It seems more prc^ble that the explanatitm 
must be looked for in d^ interaction of the cognitive and effective damaim - if two 
ccxnpletely different dorrains exist at all. 



8. Cognitive factors in foreign language learning 
fLl. The role of reasoning ability 

All school children have alie^y ao^uired one language - their mMher tcmgue. 
Theieforet researchers have mken it more (»* 1^ for grarued dial for^eign language 
learning is unrelated to iril^Uiger^, La^ sale empirical experiments have not 
seemed r^cessary. Most resc^mdiers refer to LeruK^berg (1967) showed that all 
children, except very severely n^ntally retanfed, <tevelq> grammatical ccmpetence in 
their mother tongue, lliis tkxs not mean at all that all childrm leam to master dieir 
modier tongw equally well Language learning prcK^esses (tepend on existing coffn- 
tive structures. If tl^y do not develop well eiKmgh, they will limit tt» language 
proficiency a child* 

Foreign language teaming is an active pro^ss. The learner has to discover how the 
input is segmented, how the segrmnu; are z:^ tu represent meaning, how units arc 
assembled structurally, and what prirKipl^ are used to achieve ccmimtmtcative goals. 
This process presupposes a host of cognitive strategies and skills, including proce- 
dures for setecting appropriate vocabulary, grammaticai rtiles, ^id odser conventions 
governing the language use. Can this complex process be totally in{^)endent of 
inteiligei^? 

The ccmcept of intelligence is defined differently by different researchers. Intelli- 
geiK^ is the abstract and hypochetical nK^urement construct which has bwn used to 
n^^uie ger^ral levels of cognitive fururticming. A t»oad ^finition by Sternberg and 
Salter(19S2)andHmilton(1983)is sharedbymany (Hl^r investigators: intelligence 
is expressed in terms of adiq)tive, goal-dirscted behavior. 

In addition, more and more researci^srs relate culmre and language closely to 
cognititm^ strongly stressing the close relationship between language ability and 
intelligeiKe test results, ar^ to inteUectual furctioning in gei^ral as wri (e.g. 
Vygotsky 1962, 1978; Jcnsai 1969, 1980; Olson &Tonancc 1983; Sarmavuori 1983; 
CarroU 1982,1985). 

Traditional intelligence tests may be vertel or ncmvert»l, or a cor binatkm of brth. 
]g -^ny r ase, reas^Kiing is r^ded, excluding sonte general knowledge and informaucm 
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ittnu. lb imsier one's own langua^ OK must be able to leain. to renumber, ai^ 

use rates. For this, reasoning is required 
A weaUy (tevek^ aInlHy «) uiakfstand ru k» in om 's mother tcmgue has also been 

fowrf to be related to poor reading abiUty. (For a review, see e^.Manis&al. 19ff7.) 
One might jsesume ttai reasoning is even more impmtant for leamii^ a foreign 
language. If there is a close relatiwiship between laiijuage learning and reasoning 
aWUty, this mi^t be of vahic wtoi planning renodial instmction. It docs not help us 
to know that some iwpils are pottf foreign language learners unless we also find out 
what mental poceases have iKrt developed equally weU in poor and good teameis. 

As for the so called general iiaelli^nce. vocabulaiy learning has often been found 
tobeane3sceltemmeasureofit(e.g.Eysendc 1979; Jensen 19«);Sterabeig&Powcn 
1983). VbcabuUuy teaming is also c«uiecinl wida teamii^ fnmi texo. It has been 
shown (e.g.B^$fiaund&Beniholz 1986) that cognitive differences between good and 
poOT readen are rehtted to diffeio^ tn dieir semantic nieniori». 

Reastming is inqwitant not only for teaming grammar but also for vocabnlaiy 
teaming. The acquisitiim of word n«anmgs is highly dependent on the deduction of 

ineaning from the contexts in which tl« words are encountered (e.g. Jensen 1980; 
Andostm&Fieebody 1981;Stcmbeig&PowcU 1983: Sternberg 1985a, 1985b, 1987; 
BedcMcKeowri&Omanson 1987; Cunis 1987: Maizano&Maizano 1988; Schouten- 
van Pan^erm 1^). 

In an extensive study about tte English vocabulary of Fmnish school children 
TUuda (1984a) fbund that die fittest teanars had a vocabulary that was many times 

asbigas dat of the slowest teamers. Similar twults in highly different cultural settings 
have been reported by Kristiansea ( 1 990). The findings lend support to the importance 

of teasmung ability in fbreign language teaming. Marshatek's results (1981) are of 
special merest in dns context, Acawding to him, it was very difficult for sub.^ with 
tow reasoning abUity to infier the meanings of words. A ccrtam tevel of reasoning 
ability may be neeited to understand words, and especially to extract word meanings. 

This could mean diat in foreign language teaming it would be possibte for the 
poorest teamers to acquire a fairiy concrete vocabulary ctmsisting of high frequency 
words in everyday speech, but probably not a very abstract vocabulary. Poor per- 
formers might team to discuss simpte everyday matters in a foreign language, but not 
io anderstand or produce infrequent, highly attract words and complicated gramnar. 

As ea.^y as 1972 aiKl 1974 Anna-Uisa Leino studted empirically tl« relatiwidiip 
between verbal reasoning and foreign language teaming. Slw investigated the person- 
ality and intelligence variables related to tlw English school achtevemcnt of high 
school stud«Jts (N*64). Slw found (1972) that verbal reasoning was the best predictor 
among the intelligence variabtes. This was coRfmned later (1974), even when 
luotivation was incli^^i anKmg die predictors in dw study. 

Experimenis by (Senesee & Hamayan (1980), Flahive (1980), and d'Anglejan & 
Renaud ( 1 985) have given further aipport to reasoning as an important factor in formal 
foreign language teaming. They all employed Raven's Progressive Matrices Standard 
fonn (SPM) to noasure reasoning ability, in addition to onlinary foreign language test 
batteries. The high conrlaiions found by the researeters indicated a strong relation- 
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ship betwem foreign language teaming and reasc»iing fiAiUity. As reascMis fw using 

Ravoi'stest die rescarctets nM^idra its vaUdity ami itliability m a 

non-Ei^lidi speaking s^tinp. They aiso enqphasize that it uf ccwpkeitiy lan^iage- 

fiM. As a measure of mmverl^ imeU^era^ it has beo^ 

Tte tea roquiies reasoning witlnnit any veitel aia»riaL AcaKdh^ lo Ra^ M al. 

0983), it is a test of a pemm's caj^ity to umterstazKl relaticmii, nudoe ooaqmiteoos, 

leasonby analogy,and.by(k>ingso,devdopasysi)enititeiTCdiodofft^ 

stresses thai it is a mistake to describe it as a test of 'general inielligrace\ as has often 

been dtme« 

Like all ccmplex cognitive skills, fweign language teaming invol^ grachuil 
inttgiatioii of subskiils. It requires tte assessment and coc^dinadkm of mfbnnaiicm 
from a multinide of s«mices. Tt^ same ability to organize and reascm is aUo metted to 
seem high on Raven's test Therefore, it is not suiprising that a o^erent picture 
emerj^ fnmi the research that has employed tte Ravtn Progressive Matrices test -a 
ctear relationship between inductive and analyt^ reasoning and ftmign language 
louning. 

In ^litkm to Urn research mentioned above, suf^nm can be fimiKl in studio in 
Fmniris elementary schools (Patjas 1976, KoivumSki 1979, 19M». I^sj^-KoivumOki 
^ i jnd diat the best predictor of grades givrm by dte teachers* mrt only in ftmign 
languages but even in sctm otter subjects, iras nonvcibal intelliger^e/^neasoiung 
measured by Raven's ttst« She siucfied pupils in grade 4, age gnnip 10*11 (SS4 girls, 
567 boys). Hter resubs suggest that school children differ in d»ir fntign language as 
well as in tt^sir reascming abilities at a very cariy stage. 

Similar flmiings have been reported by Kristiansat ( 1990). In a omtpamtive snuly 
of im{Hb in Helsinki ami Delhi (N«768, ^ gnmp 12*13)* A ctear PBlattcHrthip was 
foumJ between reasoning alnlity, as m^sired by Raven's tm^ and foreign language 
teaming outeon^s-Uinay be of interest to fK>te that tire imxhi^^ w«mlomr 
than cte ccnnpretensicm scores (p* 121)* This has al^ been indicated in some other 
smdtes (€,g, McLaughlin 1978. 1987). 

A natural expianaticm of scoring higher in compretotsitm dian in production can 
be that the production process requires much more cognitive eirer]^, aiKl an efficient 
mxto of sentence processing. Succ^^dful pmduciion strarei^ snvohre planning 
str&iegtes and moni^ring. Many teanrers, and poor performers especially, rely on 
sim ^lificaticHfi ami iht omission of form words and ^xes. These teanteis, sifbo are 
mobdy unabte to cc^ successfully with ftm simpter piOMsres ittet^ to understand 
a foreignlmguage text based<mthegramnmrandvocatedarytaught,maybeexp»;tBd 
lo be even more hsoidicai^^ed in the production proass, dire to its iiu^eas^ ccHX^ytex* 
try. On tire otlrer hand, reasoning in tenns of making inferei^^ is hi^y n^€d wten 
trying to uncterstand foreign language spc^h ccmtaming several unfaitiiUar woixls. It 
seems fairly clear that vertml as v^U as nonvert^ reasoning ability is closely related 
to a person s ability to ieam foreign languages. 
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Practical and social intelligence 

>kmveibal reasmung tests lave been found to show greater differences betw«n 
menibeis of different sociocultural groups than do the verbal tests they were 
to replsx (Jensen 1980; Sierabcig 1982). The nonveri>al tests are r»t, contraiy lo the 
damis that have often been naade for them, culture-ftee nor culture-fair. Children 
whose envuomnoits haw been cluiiacterized by dejmvation of one kind or amHher are 
handicai^ on these kiwb of tests. In the same way ttey are handicapped when 
leamhig academic skills, for instance foreign languages in foraal school settings. The 
tBS» discussed may dws be un£airandevcn<tecei«ive forbetween-grwip «Hni»risons. 
All chiWrea have not had tlw san« opportunities to develop ti«ir language, nor their 
reasoning ability. It may be d»t partly for this reason some diildren are not able to 
make propnprogress m foreign language learning, at least wtej die teeing is given 
in an acsdemK. giammar-antered way. As ducussed earUer, all cluldren do rK« profit 
equally ftcm all ki«b of imtructitxi. 

As Siendjerg (1985a, 312) points out. intelligence comprises somewhat different 
skills for different people, and there is no single, wholly apprt^riate icst of it Which 
instmments wwk best for which people vary within and between sociocultural groups, 
hi »klition, intelligence tests as they now exist, must be considered imperfect as 
predictors of intelUgem behavior in die real wwld. 

The recemimercsim other kinds dan acaifcmic intelligence may be of great value 
when leaching foreign languages to so-called poor and slow leamers. If these pupils 
are inferior to their classnates in verbal abilitks, they nay still possess some abilities 
dat arw f^lpfid at least in verbal oral commumcation. In dat case dKse skills should 
be made use of in learning situations 

One si«A dull is what is ^iwrally ' alted socuU intelligence or socicd competeiwe. 
Social intelligence can be viewed as a subset of practical intelligence. The two sets of 
abilities can, however, be consiitered separate because they both historically and 
dieoretically seemtotk^Uwidiasonewhatdiffcrent setof abilities (Sienibk,.j 1985a). 
It has been found that bodi aca<tenuc and social behavior can be measured widi a high 
ctegree of reliability in difiiereni cultural groups. 

Researchers in practical intelligence ny to describe swnc of Ok complexities of 
intelli^ perfomance in natural settings, ft is by now clear that academic and 
nonacademic intelligence can be distinguished empirically (see e.g. Mercer & ai. 
1986). This finding suj^rts die conc«ptual distinction between the two kinds of 
intelligence. Tl» fuuiings have also been replicated in diverse populations. 

The correlmonsbetweentiie academic and nonacademic tests aie ail low in cases 
where language-free tests have beenemploy&i{e.g.^eisscT 1976; Wagr«r& Sternberg 
1986; Sternberg 1985a. 1986; Beny & Irvine 1986; Ceci & Likcr 1986; Gardner 1983; 
Scribner 1986; Mercer & al. 1986; WiUis & Schaic 1986). As soon as lan^gc 
comprehension and reasoning are included, the results are highly related to traditional 
intelligence tests. 

WiUis and Schaic (1986) showed how the performance on the Basic Skills Test, a 
paper-and pencil-approach to measuring practical inteUigence, primarily dependedon 
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fluid leasofiing ability. The best predictor for such \mic everyday skills as under- 
standing Uibeb, maps, charts, and ads was reasKHiing ability (p. 248). 

Theit is plenty of evideiK^ by now that practical know-how can be found 
dinmglmut tte peop^ oi iie world, includmg pec^les who have been viewed by 
wo^iein cultures as savages (for a review see e*g* Berry & Irvine 1^}. It has also been 
repeatedly fcmnd that there are differences between the expert and the nonexpert or 
novice groups^ unrelated to gem^ intelligence and unrelated to age (e.g. Streufeit & 
Soeufen 1978; Chi & al, 1982; Rossi & Nock 1982; Scribner 1984, 1986; Wagner & 
Stembeig 1986; Ktemp & NkCfeiland 1986). 

IbR investigation of tte perfmnaiKe of experts and novices ^w$ that what seems 
to be critical is ntx sotely il^ soTKHint of experieiKe iHit rather whm one has been able 
to learn from that experience. Difference in the quantity cf experiences are not 
perfectly carrekaed wiOt levels of expertise. Every human being has had wme kinds 
of experieiupe* It is inqKntaiKre to try to identify die maximum potmial of each 
individual showing deficiem^ in gem^ral verbal abilities. The nrnt critical med in 
ability testing today is to develop measures sensitive to real-w)rld kinck of intelli* 
gewe* Ttese tests would give infbrmati(Hi about what a person ran do, not only reveal 
wlnt is doing poorly. 

Scril»»r ( 1986) »iggests dial diere are different kinds of thinking and that it is useful 
to distinguish between them: theoretical thinking and pr^tical Mnking, Practical 
tfaisdang serves to achieve tlu; gcmls of everydby activities in whidi om engages. 
ScrilHier has found how ordiimry irorkers use fairly sophistkated methods of prob^ 
solving to accomplish di^ir goals and also onnpioy diJTerent kin^ of practical 
rea5(ming. Ce^ and Liker (1986) have fmmd how racetrack haxulicapping ability* 
although being very cmnplex, is quite disfiiKt from die abilities involved in arademic 
intelligence. People widi even less than normal academic intelligence quotioits can 
perfonn the tasks of hai^icapping in a highly effective and siux«sful way. 

The e^logical validity of tte tasks in many kirnis of testing has become more and 
more a field of investigaticm. It is pc^sible that our school syst^ does not tap all 
relevant abilitk^ in real-woild sitimticms, and die same may be true of intelligetKre 
tests. Sternberg (1985a, 3 10-3 11) describes a situation where a psychologist visited a 
school for tiw mentally retarded in orc^r to measure tlK pupils* intelligence with 
Porteus Maze Test The psychologist arrived just as tl« students executed a successful 
escape from d» school's r^tricted grounds. After ttey had finally been caught, they 
took the test It himed out that the very persons wto had plmted and executed the fairly 
successful escape were unabte to complete even ti» first problmn of d% test This fact 
teft die psychoU>gist u> figure out which was the best nx^asure of intelligem^: the tes 
or the planning aiKl executim of the escape! 

In the researchon practical inteUigeiK»Stemberg(1982. 1985a, l985b)andWagittr 
and Sternberg (1986) have invesiiga^ tlw role of tacit knowledge ( knowledge that 
is usually not openly expressed or stated), in professional expertise. They ckim that 
much of the teaming that matters to success in real-world pursuits hai^ns in the 
absence of formal instniction and is tacit knowledge. Wagner and Sternberg espwrially 
nn itcd to cc»«^ntjate on aspects the traditimial IQ tests have neglected: differences 
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in {ff^cal knowlo^ bet««en exipem mimmces in d(miains of u:»ieinic 
psychology and business management They famd tbaxrhckey element cf practical 
intelligence in ocatpatwmdseuu^is is the ability to UturnaiuiaiMi^ 
thatis never explicitiy taught to ywrka-slm is essenti(d for success in tharj^ 
generally mm-vertialized tacit knowted^ enables woriceis to meet die often unwritten 
and imspt^ea denands of their l\icit Icnowled^ deals with dte managen»nt of 

self, ta^ and o&^, 

&ipei» ami novices were fwmd, among t^r diings, to differ in their twit 
knowledge. The most important thing considering acactemic teaming is that it was 
found that pet^e high in academic intelligence do not necessarily fare well in 
acquimi real-world tixit knawl&ige and vice versa. Again, tl« results indicate that 
acattemk sucoss at school and in d^oretical studies cto not neassarily lead to a 
successful career. An importatt question arises: how could acit knowledge be iMigltt? 

Adaptive belutvior is defined by Mercer ct aL (1986) as the child's social rote 
perforaiance in a vari«y of social systems as evahiaied by c^rs in titosc systwns. A 
social-bdiavioralappn»ch focuses cm d»mdividual'sabilityto(teal with tl» external 
world ofsocialstmctuies and interactions, aiKl his ability to play a variety of roles in 
various social systems. Mercer et aL have <tefiiKd six different luiuJs of rotes that need 
to be taken into accwmt in fte aialysis and measur»nent of »bptive behavior 

• family roles, - iM»i*aca(temic school rotes. 

- community rotes, - earner/consumer roles, and 
. peer rotes, * $elf-maint«iance rotes. 

Meicer et al. have used the Adaptive Behavior Invenrory for Children (ABIC) to 
measure social inte IHgence in diffe rem cultural settings and found that the jocio/ 
for cognitive and academic performance are very different from the social norms for 
interacting in social groups. According to them, 'tlwre is no reason to expect that 
persons who can solve math probtems or who have lar^ vocabulariw will be either 
more successful or less successfijl in tl«ir interpers«»al relations than those who do 
not' (1986, 335). The questions m the ABIC are not answered by the examinee, but by 
a caretaker who knows the examinee. Tl« perforniaiKC on the ABIC is not highly 
related to performamx (Ml traditimal intelligence tests. 

Practical intelligence has beendealt with in some detail here in order » show how 
school caching igitorcs diis aspect of human behavior to a greatextent, aolhow pupils 
poor in language teaming easily get labeled asbcing unabte to leam - widiout any other 
proof of it than bemg poor in langua^ ^d teaming. Research results in practiail/ 
social intelligence should be considered when planning a curriculum for a whole age 
group. 
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83. Hierarchkal and nonhierarcbical views of abilitiK 



Hierw^i^ views 

In ibc imvKHis ch^rs sraie evuieiKX was gi^ tt^ leascmii^ aft>ility is of 
snqKMaoceinfcmign^nguagelei^^ ^tgu^leamiiqtingemral.It 
was alw seen ibsx cammunkmiye skills can, teast in {mpo* sumHiiK&ngs, be 
takied by iiu»t sbuk^. We t^MiU 
degree d» same iq^l^ to fnattem^ic^ 

bcenfwmltobetitebestexplanaiofyvai^ J. Leino 

1^1; fOT cmss^cultuial remits, see e.g. Kristiansen 1990). Leino found that a poor 
ach^ver in matfaemtics med ik^ be poor in all primary m^^matical abilitk^ . A poor 
adiiever's nun^rical abiUty aini dc^luctive reasoning can be as good dtose of an 
average ^(fent, even if gmral ami iiHhK:tive reasoning and spatial atnlities are 
inferior. Some smdents of the poor group can be above 

visualiaatm and (»ters both m vertal and mimeri^^ abiUtin (Leino, 56). This 
sui^XKts the assunq>ckm thai {Mipils poor m mathematics and foreign language i^ed 
nctf be poor in an cognitive abilities* 

A lemming hierarchy gcr^rally represents the prerequisites that rr ost be available to 
tte Inmer because they are incorpotated in the !^ skin. Prerequisite relatiiKUi that 
tmu be availaUb in die fma of learning hksrarchtes have beat applied to in ellectual 
^dlls of many differwitOTniem typw-Ttey haw also been employed successfully m 
programs of n^mdial iivstnKtkm, particulariy for t^ic skills (Willis & Sdiaie 1986; 
Gagnel98S). 

If teaming hierafchies are applkd to foreign language learning, diould be 
taught to the poorest perfomiers? Tte hkrardiy stould dien imi^ly be interpret 
so that very simple ccKnmunicati<m would be at the bottom, and fhwly tuned 
gramn^cal analysis at the top. Tte existing hk^rarchies dbveloped for foreign 
language teaching do not seem very retevant in teaching thtt aims at simple oral 
communicative skilK as inustncxemrily be tte case widi poor language teamers.fo 
additiont teaming need not proceed in d» maimer tte ^€»K»nic» suggest Qmunu- 
nication in die taiget language is according to d» taxonomy of Vslette and Disick 
(1972) ahightevel activity, conect intonation, correct «)unds, and ability to produce 
single seiaences with coTiwt grammar low Icvclrequiremen Many poor pcrforiMrs 
do not meet any of d»se requirements, while d»y may be able to <»mraunicatc in the 
foreign language using very simple vocabulary. (For a detaited analysis and 
evaluation of foreign langua^ lomitng taxonomies see A-U Leino, 1979*} 

As discussed earlkr, nmtri^ t^ts have beccnm laK>wn as paiticu^ly good and 
poH^ifol n^asuring imtnunc»its of minital abilities dtat involve die highest <fegree of 
abstiwticm, cc»^eptual thij^king, and pnAlem solving. All tasks in real Ufo, or in 
foreign Unguage teammg at eten^taiy school level do not, however, requije sacb 
high tevel abilitfcs. Jei»en (1 970) has developed a two-tevel theory of nwital abilities. 
The two levels are Lilted Level I (associative learning ability), and Level D (conccp- 
r- rS'r- l teaming ^nd nnAlem «oi v5ncr> f ^w! / /i^/i >v is pssenriallv the caoadrv to receive 
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or register stimulit to ore them« aiyl to recogniu and recall the mtterial later. It is 
clmracterized e^^ially by the lack of any need €^ elabaraAon^ transformoMm or 
rtumipidmionciffheinpmmordertoarri 

transfoimatttm aini manipulatioii of tte stimulus prior to making ihc r^nmse. 
Smantic g^mndizatimi and ccmu^ fonnatkm cfa^x^ m dus feveL Acomlmg to 
E>%iu& ( 1 979), this two-level theory has &r*reaching educatimal effiixts* Discussing 
d» ibeiwy in daail he presents a figine based cm Jensra wteie the n^mal tKts are 
arranged along d^ axmnuum going frcmi simple to complex. A similar discussion is 
carrk^ cm by Entwistle {I9$l, 1987, 1990) who, however, stre^es die pc^ibility diat 
analytic skills can be taught. 

Berth Jensoi, Eysemrk, aiKi Emwisde point CHit that mmt standard imelUgence tem 
depend teavily cm Level n rad^r than Level I abtluks. According to Joisen, school 
success is highly pmUcuMe from standard intelligence tests predsefy because 
instruction is mainly aimed at Level II aMities, yet mm:h wt^k depends largefy on 
i>ve//afri^iiief. Therefore, J«isena^ for tests duu will reliably assess bodi tevels 
sefmraicly. This would make it pc^bte to base instniction on a i»ipil's strengdi radier 
than his vireaknesses. lensen also ^nmgly recommends research on Ik>w to utilize 
Level I abilities more effectively. lie admits dmt diildrra who are poor at bcHh levels 
wiU face difficulties, but stresses di« dicre arc many who are poor at Le^ 
at Level I abilitks- According to him, tiaditii^l methods of class-room inaction 
invariaUy give diese impils difficulties. Because they have difficulties at school they 
looksimilartothos€beingfworatlx>thleveIs.Y&,t3^^ gK^luire Level labilities, 
which does not nK»n(mly rote Icanung. Both Jensen and Eysenck stress that teaching 
today is highly geared to conceptual modes aflearmng, which is smtablefor children 
cfawrage and sufxrit^ levels of oMity. Nfanychikbenwidi a weak cc»iceptual ability 
are frustrated by schooUng, and dierefore team far tess dian wcnild be warranted by 
dieir good Level 1 learning ability^ 

More research is sheeted about which sdiool sublets could be taught by ^hniques 
which (tepend mostly (mi Level I abilities. This aspect seems to be completely 
foigoitcn, although a variety of pupils of different ability levels have to be taught 
togetlwr in wmprehcnsivc schools. It is of great tntcre« that in all ^dkss perfornwd 
by Jensen it was found that tiie low and middle socio-economic status group children 
differed nmch less on Level I than on Level If tests. Whatever dw family background 
of die child, giving more instructiOT in dw areas where a child's strengdi lies would 
protebly telp the pupil best 

To conclwte, bodi Jensen's and Eysenck*s findings of die different levels of 
achievenK^t suggest diat one of dK faults of our educad(mal system has been to apply 
mediods of instniction of an ac«iemic and al^tract-roncepmal type on pupils who 
wouldbeTCfit frwn an associative type of instruction. Ttese results agra with findings 
by Cknesec (1976), Genesee and Hamayan (1980) and Cummins (1979) in foreign 
langua^ learning contexts. 

Pradtical diinking serves to aclueve the goals of d« evoyday activities ore engages 
in. ScrilMK^r (1986) speaks of ^practical diinking' and *th«)retical thinking' , dw fom^r 
eferring to mind in action. Similarly, basic communicative skills in foreign languages 

r.u 
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ck> not require ccHtq>tex inductive stiattgies thai are a preiequisiie for metering 
sq[^ticaied graniniar and hif^y ahstx^ vocabulary* 

NarJhimgrchical views 

In ncmhienuchical vUsws ite abilities are vks^rad as beii% intktpouirat of eai^ otter 
ami of equal stature. GardMr*s (1^) muhq^le intelligence fran^work pn^x^s 
seven kinds of tnielligrace: musical, bo(fiIy*kim»thetic, logicalnnnattonatiral, Un- 
guissiCt spatiaU imerpersmml, and intrapersoital. Eiu:h iiKiividual has s<me of eadi of 
tte seven iniellig»Kes. The pn^rai tere is at what number of intelligences uo stop. 
An iiKlividual*s profile of intelligences is (tetennir»d by his particular innate eintow- 
mem and the history of trainmg. 

Academic intelligm:e can be cbu»sifkd as hierarchical, aiKl pr^tical intelligence 
as imihierarchical in nature. From tlw language teaming point of v»w it is of interest 
to c^rve that correlations between practiral and aoidemic imelli^i^ are virtually 
no»?Listau ^;^tien measured on sunuktion tasks, and large when measuiedby (written) 
tests. 

8*4. Language aptitude 

The exact nature of 'language ^timde* is not known, md consequently nm easy to 
itelim. It is usually defined in terms of tte tests that have bwn ccmstmctc^ to measure 
it A language aptitu<te test is supposed to measure a person's geiH»al ability to k»m 
a language. Aptitude tests are supp(»;ed to be iiulepemtou of a particular language, 
predicting success in the acquisition of any language. 

Well kjK>wn test batteries of this kind are Carroll and Sapcm's Mocfem Language 
Aptinide Test, MLAT (1959; CanoU 1985), and Pimslcur's Language Aptitwte 
Banery, PLAB (1966). On the whote, tlir batteries mclucte similar tests of language 
abilities. In the Vfoctem Language Apiim<te Test four distiiKt types of second language 
abilities are iitentified (for details, Carroll 1985, 93): 

1. Ptortenc ci^'^g ofri/tty: the ability to ictenri^ distiiwt sounds, to fonn asso- 
ciations between diiose sounds and symbols repn^nting them, and to retain 
these associations. 

2. Grammaikal sensiiivUy: the ability to lecognize the grammatical fum:tions of 
words (or otter linguistic elenK^ts) in sentence structures. 

3. Rote learning ability for foreign language materials: tte abilty to leam asso- 
ciations bei^iwn foreign language words and their meanings rapidly and 
efficiently, and to retain these associations. 

4. Indwtive language learning ability: the ability to infer the mles governing a set 
of language ma^rials, given samples of language materials that would permit 
such Inferences. 
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Language apdtude conelates with reading mi grammar tests (Gei»»ee 1976). 
Ofd» tens fflenti(»ied above, testt 2,3 and 4 measnrenxMt; or ImAesasM abilities 
as imelligence tests in general. I^ns2ai«i4 nKasure inductive reasoning, w^c^ is 
reqairMl in aich tests as Raven's test ofnonverl»l intelligence. It nay well be diat 
language a{»iiu(ki l»nenes have not tHt»ght about very mud) knowted^ about 
foreign language teaming, tmt in^ead have omfirmed ^ iinelligei^ tesn and 
language aptitude tem to a great extent measure the ability in ime's own nxKl»r 
tongue. Apdtude batteries have been found to be more closely related to teaming 
cm^mes in firnnal langua^ teaming ftan widi conmunteiuiive abilities (e.g. Brown 
1980; Ganlner 1980: Kiashen& Terrell 1983; Litttewood 1984; Ellis 198S). The same 
vtew[wint is taken by Kradien and Ibrrell (1983). 

Students ^ ai^jear to be hig}»st in ^titude are tho% who attain high scores on 
all sttbt^. & » the KHal sone diat is g«»rally most imUcative of a snutent's probabte 
suoxss in a foreign knguage comss, oAer things lilce modvaticm ami quality of 
instnictiaa being equal This reli^m^p is shown in Figure 6.' hedataconesptmd 
to a validity coeffictent of about J 1 , and are based cm 957 Ameri&4n adults studying 
in intensive language courses. 
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Figure 6. Expectancy chart showing an individual's chances of being in the top 
two-thirds or the tqj one-third in final grattes in intensive foreign 
language training, as a function of total score on the Motkm Language 
AptimdeTest (CarroU 1985. 96). 

We can suppose that an examinee has a total score of 95 on the MLAT (max.* 192). 
This student has about 68% chance of being in the top two-thirds of an intensive 
foreign language course Imt only about 23% chance of being in die top one-third of 
9^4uch a class. Obviousiv. ocoole with very low scores have little chaiare of success. 
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In sum, in language apt]tu<fe icsrarch tte c^rnipomnts of gxBmmatical sensitivity 
ami inflictive ability have itmived modi nKMt attenticm dum dMi phma^ oxling 
ability to lax^mberwoitb, which at a low tewl of pof^^ must be coosddeied 
equally inqMmant« R^eaidi evicteice is accumulating abtmt the inyonaiKre of ttoc 
fi^toisinlanguage teaming (Baddetey 1981, 1986; deOroot 1983; deSoto&de Soto 
1983: CaU 198S; Biyant & Bradley 1985: Senrice 1986, 1988). 

&S. Sex differences in cognitive abilities 

Literatuit m xx di£fefenGes in (»>gnitive abilities is Hlted with ccmtxadtctory tteoms, 
aiu) even eniotk»ial claims unsupimted by die lesmrdti doi» in tli» fte Id It is , however, 
ck^y docwimit^ that theie exist real sex dii!«tiK^ 

abilities. (For an extensive research revtew m e.g. Ha^m 1986.) Wten nm^uring 
cognitive abilities we l»ve to be aware duit we very often use te^ dtat also measure 
achievonent Sex difftmiKM have c<»isisi^tly been fbuiHl in visual-spatial, quanti- 
tatiw mi verbal abilities. It is mx, }K)wever, possible to say whedi^ die differeiures 
are genetic in nature or not The laigest sex differences have been tcimd in spatial tasb, 
and diey have also been studied nK»tfreq|i^ttly*Tte first cUffere^^ 
beenfoinultobeveitKdinnanireJrequeittly ctocun^ntcd in researdi to exist at least 
frmn the age of 10-11 (Ma(^<^ & Jaddm 1974; Ha^m 1986). Thtm is also sosxm 
evi^nce that biok^ical sex (fififeresK:^ play a role in verbal ai^ some (Kter cognitive 
abilities, at teast m sc^ cases wtere teaming disability was detected (Cteschwind & 
Behan 1982: Galaburda & aL 1983: Galabmda 1984), 

Tl^re is not much research evklence mi ^-related differences in foreign language 
teaming abilittes* Femates eend to score sli^y higher than mates cm language 
ai^tuite le^ The difiiereiKes are, however, so snmU dm die tests cannm be said to 
favor eidi^r sex. Ttere is son^ evidi»«:e that giris sufier less i^om teaming difficulties 
in dieir foieign language studtes, at least at elar^ntaiy scIkioI tevel (s«e e.g. 
Kriftiansen 1990). This finding does t^i aj^ly only to fc»tsgn language studtes txit 
also to mod»r tcwgue teaming (e.g. Dahlquist l^; Sarmavuori 1982, 1983; Leim) 
1982: Luncfi)erg 1984, 1985; Mikkelfi 1985; KaSriainen 1986; Halpem 1986; l^ube 
1988). 

Boys have m«, however, always been found to forni a majority among poor ttxt- 
understandters (e.g. Laurimn 198^). Lundberg again (1985) fcmnd that d»re is a very 
prc^KWU^d diflerem^ between boys and girls in language compretensicm at a veiy 
low level, while in die group widi a high tevel of language uncterstanding H^txt were 
equally many boys and girls. This might partly explain why boys generally have not 
been fi»ind to be inferior to girls at high levels of snidy. 
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8.6. Neuropsychology and learning disorders 

Investigaticms into language prcKessing have bcai resiricicd by the difficulties m 
studying ite nonnal human twain. The language system is vciy cranptex. and linguistic 
knowledge is implicit, not explicit The differences between good and poor readers are 
only in s&ne cases to visual perceptual discriminaticHi diiferernxs (LauriiKn 
1987). Poor reaiters lack effective integration of semantic and syntactic cues with 
visual infonnation. Fbr dyslectic children iKm-woids are harder to lead, and loig 
words somewhat harder than short words. Similar findings among poor performers in 
foreign language teaming have been made by Service (1989). On the odwr hand, 
cluster analysis has fwled to reveal any dif&reiKC in patterns of reading performance 
between dyslexics and younger children of equivalent reading age {e.g. BacUleley & 
al. 1988). 

Research on dyslectic children has taken cnonnous steps forward in this country as 
well as elsewhere in recent years. It is not, however, possible to go into details here. 
The reader is referred to the following cwnprehensive investigations, many of them 
containing detailed sugge«itHJs and programs for remedial treatn»nt (TVunahwn 
1977: Syvalahti 1983, 1989; Undbeig 1984. 1985; Byring 1985; Biyant & Bradley 
1985; Nierai & aL 1986; KoAman 1988; Korhonen 1988). 

ReasMifflg ability has b««n in dte focus of several res«archers. In reasoning al»tract 
conceit are important Abstract ratcgorization ability has been found tt) be a p>od 
predictor of learning disability. Among different predictors the component of abstract 
category knowledge discriminatedbest teaming disabled (LD) children fnm non-LI>- 
peera. The knowtedge of how members of abstract oucgories differ from each other 
was decisive. 

Research evidence is gating stronger about different categortes of teft-haiMtediwss. 
and about how teft-han<tedness in certain subtypes can affect cognitive functioning 
(e.g.Searlmrn & al. 1984). Motor impairment is connected with teft-handedness 
caused by early teft hemisphere injury {Orstni & Satz 1986). Neun^ychologic 
impainnent is also connected with classic and common migrame (Hooker & Raskin 
1986). There is enough evidence that cognitive functioning can be disnirfaed by 
neurological disonters for some children. 

8.7. Conceptual Level 

In this context Hum ci al. (1978) provide an index (Conceptual Level) of a pereon's 
concepmal complexities as indicated by discrimination, diffcrentation, and integra- 
tion. In addition. Conceptual Level provides increasing inteipersonal maturity as 
indicated by self definition and self - odier relations. Hum's B-P-E moctel is (terived 
from Lewin's ideas that behavior (B) is 4 function of person (?) and environment (E). 
Based on Lewin's conception of beiiavior Hunt proposed the B-P-E paradigm. He 
further pKjposes that the fomwjla B = f(P.E) should be used as a parwiigm, or 
F D?r^oordinating system, for study ana aRjlication of interactions (Hunt & SuUivan 1 974). 
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GENERAL AND APPUED STATEMENTS: 
General statemmt: B » f [( p )] , [( E )] 

Eduoitkmal point of vkw: 
achkvemtmtof edbcatobjeciive s f [(learner)] , {(educaticmal envmmmeni)} 

This implies that the achfeven^nt of educational (Actives is (tepemtent upon the 
effect of tN; educational enviroranent of d» individual leamer (Hunt & Sullivan 1 974; 
Huitt 1975). Not only shcnild we iitodfy die thiM c<»npc»Knts, «^ shcntld also 
understand die interaction diat (fa»»cribu die itlatimiship between di« variaWes. In 
order to study tbsi intemcdcmal aspect it is essemial specify d» duee craipoMnis. 

Comieptual Level Matchuig ixKXtel (CLM naodel) is an exan^>te of a B-P-E 
paiadigm. It iUustratis d^ diaiacteristics of dn; B^P^E {wadigm* TIk^ ccmcept of 
com^^imial level ((X) can originaUy be fcnmd in d^ d»ory of peisomQity (fevek^n^t 
(Harvey, Hum & Schnxfcr 1961X according to which conceptual level is a person 
chariMCterisiic as an index of cogninve complexity and imerpersonal nmturity. A 
persOT at a higter com^pmal level is more stnicturaUy ccmiptex, more capable of 
responsible acticms, and nK>re caj^tl^ of adapting to changing environraents dian a 
perMH) at a k>wer conceptoal level (Hunt & SuUWan 1974). 

Pie^le differ in dieir ccHKeptual tevels. Some p^le are more efficient in pn)G^- 
ing. duK:riminating, ami imegmtion processes of the bmin while otters have low 
efRciexK^y for such processes* Natuially, tim fonner aie those vfbo have higher CL and 
the lat^r have lower CL Stu(fents high cm CL are more flexibte and creative dian those 
low cm it (Hunt & Sullivan 1974; Leino 19S0), The characteristics of a B-P-E 
paradigm, according to Hunt and Sullivan (p, 218), aie the following: 

1 . It shmild be interactive not only in coordinating person-environment interac- 
tion, imt in acctmunodatmg differential behavioral effects, 

2. It should view tte person in (fevelopmental perspective so diat die differential 
efiects of environmental influence may be seen developmentally as well as 
contemporaneously, 

3. It should consider person-environn^t interaction in reciprocal terms that view 
the effect of the person on tl^ environment as well as the effect of the 
envirranient on ibe person. 

4. h should consider practical implications of such interactions so that die 
conceptions can be enricted by application. 

Hum further adds that 'No one of ttese characteristics is entirely new, but I believe that 
it is essential that all should be considered, if a comprehensive un(ferstanding of 
persra-environment interacticm is to be <tevel<^ped/ 

The conceptual level matching model applies the personality development dieory 
in order to {m>vi(te <fevel<^n7»ntal and contemporaneous perspectives. In onter to 
teach according to the stage of the stu^nis, the teacher may take intt> account his own 
contemporaneous orimtation aiui plan an effective educaticmal «ivirmn»nt How- 
O .one canno^ expect overnight results from thej^sired changes in d^ envirtHut^nt. 
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Frwn a devek^ancntal point of view die imtex of a pupil's ga wA could craislst of Ac 
fbUowii^ dimensicms: 

(1) concqmial cranptexiiks 

(2) iottipeisonal maturity. 

Under i Aal cwiditi«is die development is c(Httinwws but it can be ccmsideied to be 
a ccsuinuatiOT of many segments. Thus if a pciwm grows in his «w»pt^ 
is expected tt> iiKTcasc in conceiAual ccmplexity ami imerpersOTal maturity. The 
develoiOTieitt of CL along the chroiwlogical a^ has been depicted in Figure 7. 




Age ► 



F^re 7. Devck>pn«nt of Coiweptual Level under ideal conditions. S^subject 
(Hunt & SuUivan 1974, 209). 

It is important to (*scrve ihat pe«^le with a high CLare more effective in infomiation 
processing than those who have low conceptual level (Hunt 1975; Schroder & al. 
1967). A person with high conceptual level i« also caiablc of adajKing to a changing 
environment, and he is more strws tolerant aiui c«isid«a». A high CL person (stage 
C) can forai at least two c(»k£{Ks abcwt the same eteiwmis of infomiation. A child 
who has highe rcffliccpmal level than odiers at his own age will be abk to perf oral tasks 
where comptexity in information processing is involved, whereas a child with low 
conceptual level will not be able to perform such tasks efficiendy. The complexity in 
infonnation processing can vary, as can be seen from the left/right sictes in Figure 8. 

Interaction and contemporaneous matching 

If we wcte interested in viewing our favourite program on television, we should have 
to switch on our TV set at a particular time, within the range of tire relay station, at a 
specific channel which matches the relay wave frequency. If our set cannot match tte 
relayed frequency, we only feel sad to miss the program due to lack of comraunicaticm 
Q caused by mismatdi. 
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F^ure ContcmpocamouschaiaciensticsofvariaHcHim 
& Sullivan 1974, 212). 

Figiue 9 illusiraies U» matching comrpt thnmgh two extreim examples. In our 
sctools we find that diEfenmt pupils have a soit of diffeitnt 'r^^tm fiequenqr' 
related to the classroom teaching. Ami d» same is tiue about the *relay frequency of 
tte tetther\ The roost effidem ^mmmniration is adu^^ 
{Hxpils axe inuuBcting at abcnit tte smie frefjpienctes. Tte message will be vague 
wta»^er tl^ is a difieience in the fttquency match of die respective sc»irce. For 
cxanvle, the different cognitive styles of pupib may dcnwid a different kiiuj of 
n^od of teaching. Tbt ideal ccmmunkadon can be achieved mty by matching d%ir 
respective styU», 




If, however, ihc teacher and the pupil completely differ in their styles, tte result is a 
gap in conununication, which in mm causes vague ami ineffecdve conununication. 
gap in cwnmunication is not an * all or no' business, it is a matter of degree. Widi 
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feftrmce to Hunt's mcKkl of oH^pnial level matdiing, ite basic dimenskm of 
enviitmrmntal vwiation is ite dbgree of structure or <tegiee of ofganization provuted 
by the teaming csiviitHumnt (For the person-eovinmnoent dmic^Kms in the CX 
matching nvxteU sec Figures 10 and I L) 




Figure 10. Level of conununicatiwi dcpaids the match betwwn the two units. 

The Paragraph Completion Method (PCM) test (Hunt & al. 1978) has been adminis- 
tered to seveml thousands of persons. The test score slwwj tl» pupils' need for 
stiuctwe in aching. It gives a lot of l»dly neected inf<KmatiOT about poor performers. 
The test was primarily developed for grades 6*13, 

One remark must* however, be made. Hunt admits that CL-lcvel n^tasuird with his 
test is related to IQ/'^telity/achievement, but he goes m saying that it is distinct from 
those. Pferrons very low in ability/ichicvcsiHsnt arc alro nearly always low in CL, 
However, high ability/achicvcn^nt persons vary in CL This may be connected with 
the interpersonal immaturity-sicte measured by tte tc«: tiw \m demaiuls high verbal 
ability due to the high processing level of thought People showing immattirity in 
personal rclati<mships lend to solve pmblcms with crtter means than words, with 
aggressiver«jss. for instance. 

Acconling to Hunt's model, environment may vary in terms of degree of structure. 
Undter a high simcture condition the student has little responsibility and tlw environ- 
ment is mainly detemiined by il^ teacher, whereas in ti^ case of low structure the 
studou has much respcmsibility for organizing the environment. As the low CL pupils 
aie dcpemlcnt on external st^iidards, titey are likely to gain more frcmi a highly 
stnictured ai^roach. The high CL pupils are more irKtepcndcnt and may be expeacd 
to profit mote from low stmcture, or be unaffected by variations in structure (s« 
Figure 11). 
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Figure 11* Ccmtemporaneous matching model (adapt, from Hunt & SulUvan 1974, 



A person having higher ccmxptual level should be able to discriminate, integrate and 
differentiate the inftmnaticKi more effectively ihmi a person low in i^mceptual level 
High coiKeptual level may for tt^se reascN^ be assun(«»i to be pc^itiveiy related with 
effective processing of seccHKi language acquisittcm. Schm studies have been under- 
taken about the lelation^ip. Leino (1982) in Finland, ami Kristiansen (1990) in 
Finland and India fc^md a clear xeladonjdiip betwi^ smdenfi' CX vahies and 
performance in foreign language learning* 
Huiu ' . Acory has been proved useful for gerwral e&icational n:seaich and is widely 
/pTcrit Tte iteory emphasizes the stuctent's irental growth and also shows how 
, Ti^-^ni ^ouHibcrurtte leacl^rtoadjusthisteachtngaccordingw 
uig 01 V* tcV jnipii. In spite of scnne unanswered question cmceming OU Hum's 
n^as^nug instruntt^nt m;.^ ' ue conshkred valid. Hunt also reports ab(»it foiming CL 
grofips in schools. He?;* j*. ms classroom grouping by CL -level has been carri^ out 
mainly in grades "-9. Generally, CL does nm change quickly, and tteieforc CL- 
groaping is not suitable if quick results are i^ed for (Hunt & al. 1 978, 47). However, 
ihe CL-tevei gives valuable infonnation about the learners. 

SJL Learning styles 

Learning styte refers to liv^ way an individual filters and processes stimuli from ti^ 
envin»umnL Tte (fefinitionis and theories of sty tes emj^ize the strucmre rasher than 
ike conteni ofthougki. Stnicture refers tt> how cognition is oiganiMd. wtereas content 
refers to what knowledge is available. Specifically in a classroom situation, learning 
«fvie Mil! refer to pupils' preferences in ways pf selecting, acquiring and processing 
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the infbmiation. Tte difference between teaming style and cognitive style is not 
con^teely ctear. Bodi an used to lefer k> the ^de^t's typical mode of perceiving, 
thinking and im)Uem solving (Leino 1980, Messick 1984X In educational settings. 
Lebx> ami Leim) (1990, 36) suggest that tl» tenn i«uning style should be prefeired. 

Several iweardieis compare tte cwicepts of i*ognitivc styles versus ability. The 
basic difference is diat cognitive styte ctntcems the questicms of how the betavior 
occurs, and (tf the niainier in which infomiaiifm is pio^issed. Abilities agun 
1hec»mttiitof(»gnitHHi,iOH^ inforaation is procewed and in «tot form (Leino 
1980, 1982; Messick 1982, 1984). The definition is not very clear and as Leino says, 
diere is smie overiai^ing between |»iticular abilities and stytes. As a summary of t}» 
differences she gives (1980, 6) the foUovt-ing table based on Messick: 





Cognitivi styks 


- what, ccmtent 


- bow , process 


- maximal performance 


- typical perfomyince 


- unipolar 


- value diflbrentiated 


- Umited in sc^ 


- cut across domains 


- backgiouml: miemal test 


- background: study of 


perception & personality 

1 ■ r 



varying degrees of overlap in terms 
of cvncepiion and measurement 



One approadi offered for learning problems are different learning styles. (Fora review 
of teaming and teaming styles see e.g. Messick 1982. 1984; Rc^ 1984; Leino & al. 
1989; Leino & LeiiK) 1990). In tls: context of foreign language learning, tlw most 
extensive studies conceming learning stytes have been carried out by A-L. Leino (see 
e.g. 1980, 1981, 1982, 1987, 1988; Uino & Uino 1982). Leino has studted teaming 
stytes both theoretically and in practice, testing school children. Ste found that pupils 
doing well aiKi ctoing poorly differ in their Conceptual Level (CL) scores. Her results 
are supported by Kristianscn (1990), Uino et al. (1989, 40) stress that knowing one's 
teaming styte (sw help smdens to iKun and get ideas as to how to orient ilw smdiw 
in tire fiiture, and in a(kiiti(»i he^ reachers to luiderstand how studraits team best. 

Another styte intensively studied is Field hutependenceA5epcndence (e.g. Witiiin 
& al. 1971, 1977; Messick & al 1976; Eniwistle & Ramsden 1983; Upatio 1983). 
According to Widtin a persMt who is field-dependent is more responsive to social cues 
and performs better in tasks which require attending to the situation as a whote. A fteld- 
imtependent person is more independent of social pressures and performs better on 
tasks «*ich m}uire analyzing a situation into its comjwneni elements. Field independ- 
ence/(tepci«tence (Fl/FD) has also been connected with foreign language learning, but 
' dB results have not b«n clear. Son» coni«ction has been found (e.g. Leino 1982; 
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I^tto 1983). Hansen aiKlSiansfie!d(1981, 1982)fc^ 

better in cOTimunication tasks. In »:a(temk ami omdimaiCHy tasks the diflfeiaices 
^ic gii:a^. Uterfl^} Hansen foimd that H stuckmt^ 

WtoQ measuring OTdl pedbnnance B^xm (1987), however, fennel no (Uffeitn^ 
between FI and FD leamm in tte ammim quality of tteir spei^ 

Ttere are ^nm prcA^lems in cramcticmi widi the dinmiskm field indqpcmdo:^ 
(tepeiKicnce as a cognitive style. In the test measwing it ttot are rigltt mod wnmg 
answers (e,g. Witkin's GEFT), It has been conw^ttd with ability (e.g, Sl^nbetg 
1 987), and it has been slK)wnK> favor mates and to nwasure^tialaftnlity toaceitain 
extent (e.g. d' Angtejan & Renaud 1985; McLeod & al. 1986; Halpem 1986). 

Like d» FI/FD dimensi<»u poor teaming »yte profites stiuited extemively by 
Letteri (1980, 1982a, 1982b, 198S) are conn^:ted with ability, AcconSng to Leiteri 
the difTerrnce is that wl^ (teding with stytes tte perscm 

msk is invol>^ white dealing with abilittes die interest Ites in wimt the subjm is abte 
to ck). Letteri uses a test battery of seven bipolar dimensiims: Rdteoive/biqnilsive; 
Scanning; Analytic/Global: Breadth of categoiy; Ibterance for ambiguity; Leveling/ 
Sharpening and C(mq>texity. Extensive remedial prognum (two Imirs t wetk for 15 
wedcs)to imim)ve die teaming outccmn»»&ofpoorpeifoni^havebwndev^ 
applied reputedly by Letteri cm il» basis of poor teaming styte profites. The 
practicing materials consist of sets of different kinds of picture wiittoi materials. 
Tl^ tasks include such tadcs as fimitiigdiffereiK^andsimilaritk»»betwmip^uxes 
or figures, diffcremkiiwis of grwiping of pictures wwmib^writ^ 
words, cmnisuing pictures^ drawing and analyzing figures, omsktering perspectives 
which may not agree with ore's own. etc. (For detaib, sm e.g, Kunz & Camp, 19840 
Letteri reports consicterabte improven«nt m die {Kipils* learning stytes. TYamifer to 
acactemic areas has been fouiKi by using standardueed tests 1^ d» local sctools. 

Leneri stresses U» impottance of developing the teamers* cognitive abilittes. 
Letteri's approach to teaming difficulties is one possibility of hnproving teaming 
witcomes. In his expcrin^ts, however, tl« i»renls of ite pupils tisually 1^ to {my for 
the extra lesscms, ^ he also reports some cases where no m)tic»}:^ imim^^n^nt 
occurred. In Fmland Talcala (e.g.l97a 1976. 1977; TWcala & Havola 1983) has 
repeatedly emphasized that the only way to attain improvenwnt is by training 
cognitive skills. 

According to Stembeig ( 1990), it is important to note that any subject can be taught 
in a way that is congruent with any styte. It is possibte that soni^ teamers like {HoWems 
that arc stnictured for them, and even like solving problems as long as ttey are spelk^ 
out for Uu?m, white otters like to create their own structures aiKi enjoy ctealing widi 
profotems that lack structure and encourage creativity. Testers who are nM>rt 
externally oriented pc^^ibly emphasize group activities and also valiw more those 
students who are willing to woik with (Khers* An inlemaUy oriented child may feel 
uncomfonabte in such working situations. Sternberg claims (p. 368) that teaclwrs tcwl 
to confuse styte with quality of mind, and since teaching often reflects teadteis' 
personal thinking styles, we reward smdents whose styles contspomJ to ours at tte 
ensc of diose whose styles differ. _ 
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In sum. it amid be stated that both leaiwrs bikI tcachets tetid to exploit their 
prefened styles, «4ikh may cH-may n(Hinatch.ItispossibteihatdieiBiu;hersteiKito 
en^)haa» their own stytes wten teaching, with th? icaiU dut stuctous whtse styks 
ccmt^xndw^ ilwirs appeartobe l»ighterthantl»«iim. This may teadtopr^rtices 
!i^teies(Bm;;wpihi learn a less dian dieirinaxinniin.Thetefore, it is important fw 
teadiers to be aware of their smi&aits' preferred leaming styles and learning activities 
in cmkr to maximize the classroom leaming. 

8.9. Learning potential approaches - learning to learn 

931. Developing nKtacognitiveabUities 

In cognitive was we can distinguish between those that are vcibalizcd and those that 
are nc«. UnveAatesd cognitive acts, sometin^ calkd n^ntal «Jts, inchide suit- 
ing, iwiwmbering, comjamng. etc. A special subcategoiy of unveibalized cognitive 
acts are metsux^nitive Mts. In them we think abcwt dunking: wirownor anycNiR else's 
(Upman 1^, 160). Metacognitive acts are very important because they provide 
qqwnunities of self-conection. Among il« eariy rescarcl«rs to stress tl» importance 
of n^acognitivc skills are FlaveU (1971, 1981; Flavell & Wellman 1977). Brown 
(1978); Myers H aiHl Paris (1 978). 

Mi^acognitira refeis to the paeon's untkrsianding of his own active systems 
mi re«>uices. Indivi(hial8 differ omsickaably in tl»ir ability K> assej^ their own 
knowledge. EfRcknt teaming is characterized by tl« teamer's active plannmg, 
mooitoring and evahiation of his own leaming. Some diildren fail in these activities. 
As an exampte can be nwntiOTwd srane U»mers* inability to rea>gni2e an iiwrease in 
diffictlty level, and liability to plan alwad. or to mwiiior the oiatronws of tl«ir 
peifonnance. 

Metaco^utive processes can also be applied to foreign language studies. Ibe 
kairor mu« have a sense of what is essential in tlK text content ami «dtot is tess 
important According to Flavell and Brown, the evaluation of the leaming strategies 
should document examples of students ' <tescribing how tlwy arrive at a certain aiw wer. 
In this way the smttents might avoid certain prob'-'ms and approach new, similar 
problems differendy. 

Activities studkd under the heading of nMtacognition are checking the outcoria of 
a teaming task, planning what to do next, momwring tte effectiveness of all actions, 
testing, Ttvising, and evaliming aae's strategies for Itaming. Campione et al (1982) 
stnmgly stre^ that if a jHipil is aware of what is nwded to perform effectively, he can 
dwn ai least try to m^t die (temands of a teaming situation more adequately. If a pupil 
is ncA aware of his limitations as a learner, or is not aware of the comptexity of the task 
at hand, tte chantxs for him to overcMne his leaming problems are sn^ This ability 
to reftect OT one's own cognitive activities white reading or sohring probtems has been 
found tobc a fairiy late-developed skUl, yet it has important implications forthc pupil's 
cfifectivcncss as an active, conscious teanwr (p. 433). 
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Several reseaichei^ dealing with learning diiiiculUes s^st^ tbs impoitaiu^ of 
metacosnidve abiliiks. Cavanaugh ami Bmkowsky (19^) fcHind significant correla- 
tions between memory aiul n^tanmnoiy ammg first, third and fif& grade children* 
hi a kmgitudinal ^dy U^r, Kurz and Boifcowsky (1987) found superior peifonnam^ 
for children who had received both sunumrizatkm ai^ OM^tacognitive training. 

Accon&ig to CainpioiK: et al. (1982, 437), instructing nietaa)gniti(»i dkies mH, 
iKiwever, always resuh in general in^yrovementii of perfcmnance. S&a^gies m^(»Ied 
for teaming must be fhqi^mly i^aok^ 

mededfcN^fNTopertask activki^, and tfa^ later instnK:t about n^stacognitton.Infact, 
ao^onUng to Campmie et aL« tl^re is seme evidmce that training involving some self- 
managen^ loutines has produced more wi<k-sjmad efS^a« 

Clavanaugh and Perlnuitier (1982) are very critical about dbie researdi uncfeitaken 
in the aiea« They suggest consulting research that im inte^aml kmwledge with 
behavior (e.g. Letmtiv ' 1981; VygcHsky 1962). Tbey also point mit that while it has 
been established that tte ammmt of ktK)wteige about mmory incitases with age, it 
is ncH; yet known how such krowtedge is aojuiied or Ikiw knowledge clwiges over 
tin^. 

Tht relautmship betwe^ n^ti^gnslbn ami cmsctcmsaiess has not yet been 
pnqTeriy dbfimd Measures of metaro^iitive krowtedge have usually bem based on 
interview data. At teast young teaimrs are not always abte to describe their prcH:esses 
of solving a teaming task (eg. J. Leino 1981; A-U Lemo 19^ Stegler & Richards 
1982XFurtiKnnore, all ycmng duldien do tm seem abte to use metacogniiive strate- 
gics (e«g. Lovett & Flavell 1990). Tl^se facts »ed lUH, however, be a cfead end Ihgrid 
PramUng, who has worked as a pie-school teacher, studied children's metacognitive 
itevelopment intensively for a and show^ that strategies can be taught to 
children who do not w<»k systematically (e.g. 1987a, 1987b, 1988, 1990). At least 
son^ nv^tacognitive alMlities can be enham^ by systematic training. Pc^ibly even 
a majority of children can learn hew to team more efficiently, and know why and when 
learning improves (see e.g. Tough 1979; Pnesstey 1982; Piessley & al. 1984; Ghaiala 
1986; Ghatala & al. 1986; Ellion*Faust & Pressley 1986; Schneider 1986; Beuhring 
& Kee 1987). 



8.9 J. Expert /Novice differences in performance 



In addition to the more processretaled differences just discu'^sed, research on expert/ 
novice differences in knowledge am! performance 1^ corner into focus in recent years, 
Earlter iiMiividual differemrs in expeitise weie usually explai%d in terms of ^wral 
abilittes or tatents, i.e., experts knew more because they teamt things more quickly and 
were abte to process new information moie efficiently. Now, according to research m 
cognitive psyctology, the tenn novice implies a po^ial for becoming an expert 
What distingui^tes experts frcmi novices are difference in the knowledge base and its 
organiration (e.g. Glaser & Chi 1988; Po^r 1988). 
''arUer research on imlividual diffcrei^^ was primarily .mcen^ with psycho- 




ric (tescription and piedictioa. One caq s&y that ncA only was there a certain lack 
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of 'msmt in imti%khial differeiKrt^. 1»it also ibai the di£feitiK»s in {ouiung (wtcon^ 
were rather a nuisance ^aotl This viewpoint is piesenied by Shuell (1986), who has 
studkd both expen^iovice iaiowtedge4»s»i diffiemices and ixocess-relaied difier- 
enc». These two aie n(H mutuaUy exclusive, they nuher seive to CHsani^ 
aboat individual differai^ and iheir impl«»ti(»s fct instance for rrai^ial instruc- 
ticm. How research m ii^ivi<hial difUleiencxs l»s b(«n brtjkesi into specific fields 
is im^ttKl by Shuell (see Figure 12). 



^ 

General 
Ability 




Figore 12. The relaticaiship among various aj^roaches to research on individual 
differences (ShucU 1986, 358). 

In tire pP5s«it study th« mental proc«ses that mediate teaming are of greater interest 
than merely the performance. As Shuell points out (p. 357), there has until very 
recently been only little if any interest m factors related to and influencing leaming. 
He also strongly argues that ways in which we can infli»nce leaming in terms of 
teaching should be tlte primary concern of educational resean^. 

Several researefaers stress that differem»s in the amount of knowtedge per se and/ 
or superior reasoning and superior memory ability arc not sufficiem to explain 
differences in performance between experts and i»vtees (e.g. Chi, Glaser & Rew 
1982; Sternberg 1985a, 1987; ShueU 1986; Vbss & aL 1986). The important question 
for an educator is how drese differences m knowteugc canw into being. As Sternberg 
points out, ssmply playing die piano for many years does not guarantee flat one 
becnnes a a»Men-tevelpanist. or simply reading does not guaranty a laige vocaiMi lary. 
What seem to be critical is not the amount of experience , but raker what one has been 
able to learn from and do with that experience (p. 307). He concludes that individual 
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dif&iesces in knowledge acquisiti<m have priority over individual dififerences in 
actual knowledge. 

The research eviifeiKe points in die directiaa that w slKwld not go fnmi tlw over- 
en^diasis rni process to an ov«mi{d)asb on kiu>wledge structure. The sfriutim 
pn^nbly &s in the interaction of diese two. For instance . why do soine peopte acqu i^ 
bener vocatwlar^s than odters? Is d^ crucial factor die kxnwtedge strucbire of the 
pers(m or his processing alHlitks? Unfntunaiely, we do not know d» answers to diese 
qiM«^»».The need of vocabulary studies c(»centnting mt d» way i»w foreign 
language wxxds are tauglu in sdwols has already beoiexpresMd by lUcala (1984a, 
1989). In addite there are some studies exploring ^y s«ne pupils team granunar 
easily and some do not (eg. Krisriansen 1 990). Before we know more about the mental 
processes involved, it is not possibte to answer die qt»sti(m: Why do some impils 
easily bea}n» experts (with dw santt amcmnt of teaching) while sane (Hfaers can 
hanily be calted even novices? 

Fiactots contacted widi expert^vice teaming must be cicely relMed to learning 
strategies. There is by now ampte evidence to prove d» imj^rtance of effective 
strategies when trying to team different kinds of infonnatiim. Many snukaits are. 
however, unabte to choose effective «ratcgtes (e.g. Salonen 19^; Paris & Oka 1989; 
Vaoias 1990. 1991). There is also ampte research evidence about effective learning 
strategic ^i^ien ^dying language material (e.g. Kau{^inen & Lauriittn 1984, 1987; 
Linnakym & at 1988: Laurinen 1989, 1990: Lirmakylft 1990; mala 1989, 1990; 
Oxford 1990; O'Mafley & ChanuH 1990). Gear evidence of the importance of 
teaming arategics is given by Stigter & Hny (1990). Ttey a>mpa«d madwmatics 
l^uning in JapaiKsse, Qutm^, ai»i American classrooms. 

Research ca die developn»nt of expert^vice differemxs is increasing rapidly, 
especially wiUiin cognitive psyctology (sw e.g. Adebcm 1984; Inttms-Peiersoo & 
Smythe 1987). Earitermost research about expeitAK)vi«! differences corKxntrated on 
prditem solving in jribiysics, madten^tics and social sciences, white mw diere is also 
substantial research evidence on expert/iK>vice differemres in language teaming. 

In foreign langua^ Iraming, research on expen/novice diffcreiwes is wdy beginning. 
Banry McLaughlin and his associates have, however, conducted several investi^tions 
among nKmolinguals,bilinguais, and multilinguals (e.g. Nation & McLaughlin 198^, 
1 986b; McLaughlin 1 990a, 1 990b). McLaughlin defines experts as persons who have 
teamt a munbcr of languages. These individuals have Icami and rouiinized complex 
skills diat have bec(m» automatic. In 1986 Nation and McLau^in carrted out an 
experiment in which dwy ccmipared iitformadtm processing in multi-, bi-, and 
monolingual sub^ts' teaming a miniature linguistic symn. They fourKl diat multi- 
lingual »»b.^s:ts teamt dw grammar significantly better than bilingual or monolingual 
gn»ips only when die insmictions called for implicit teaming. Nation and McLaughlin 
suggest dutt pattern recognition skills have become relatively autmnatic in multilin- 
gual sub^ixts. Attwition is dttn free to conwniratt on die recognition of rulc-govemcd 
regularities. 

ERIC V 
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In 1990 McLaughlin reports another experumnt wimre even vocahilaiy teanmig 
was tnvdved. Half of tte multilingual axHl momilingual sublets were UM to memorize 
die material, tte other half to kwkfi^underlymgrulesMo^i^^ in 
vocabulary or mle teaming, tte expeits were no better Aan dian the novkes, Ttere 
were, lK)wever, difforrac^ intK>wtl« two gioiq^perfimiiedd« lasks. MultiUngual 
persons were mem IScely to use numrnoic db^^es flum Unguis strategies in fi^ 
imnKHy cm(fiti<m, Imt in fl» nile-disayveiy cc»Klition all s»a>pxts imfeiml linguistic 
stiategtes to rommcmic devices. Jn addition, it was fcKuui that muUilingu^ wb^Cf 
used a witter vaitiety of different strategies in die rute discovery than in die nomory 
ccmditicHL McLaug^in c^Michutes that the ability to exeit f^ibte o^urol over 
linguistic xepiesratatic»u» aiHi to ^ift strategies nmy result from 'teaming to ymn\ 
Experts sosm w be aware of 1k>w they team bi^ 

To sum up, dme is c<»»i(terabte evi<tence abcmt different teaming strategies (for a 
revtew, see e.g. Oxford 1990), yet mudi num r^eareh is need^ about how to becmie 
an expert in language teaming. McLaughlin warns against using taxcsiomies of 
teaming strategy witlKHit dii^mina&HL There is nM mudi researeh about them 
Wl»ther it is possibte to improve language aptitmte is in this c^mtext an important 
aspect as well (see e.g. Carroll 1985; Skehan 1986). According to CanoU, it is very 
difficult to change a perstm*s abiltty to Iram languages. This does xM only c(mcem 
teaming vocabulary and granunar iHit plu»Krtilc codmg ability as well, which is often 
poOT in slow learners (e-g. Service 1988). In addition, McLaughlin en^Aasins liw 
importance of tte quality of teuhing, a set of injures ^>nf»cted with family 
background, {^rental education, aiuS {^rental litt^racy. Also, mce again stresses tte 
clear evidence for a strcmg rel^tmship between first and secomi language skills, Ttere 
is also clear evidem^e for the inrerdqpeiK:e of academk: ^ciUs across languages. All 
teaoK^rs Imve Imd the same c^poitunities to develop their language teaming 
aptitude. So, it remains to be seen whedier all m>via£S in foreign lai^uages can becon^ 
experts when learning at school is cotM^rrod. This aspect will be discussed in tite 
following section. 

8.9 J. Learning potential programs 

Ths most general conclusion orc can draw about pupils facing teaming difficulties is 
probably that tl^tse children are cteficient in their abilities to acquire and use infomi* 
ation, and that ttey siu>w lack of transfer. Talking of foreign language teaming, it can 
be said that they cannot remember woids, nor use grammar corrrctly. These facts must, 
however, be consictered more as symptoms dian as basic rauses of failure. 

According to Canoil ( 1985) tte availabte research evidence, however, sugge!Mts that 
foreign language abilities are hard to modify* and aikiitional foreign langwige training 
itself docs littte to mcxlify them, cMirary to ciMnmcHi beUefe. Yet it is possibte that 
retnedial teaching given has been only sporadic or has c(»isisted of too little ackiitional 
teaching. If language aptinidte tc^ mostly mrasure vertml abilities developed during 
^ he person's whote lifeat is not surprisiogAatapti^ 
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and a^in dX the end of txaxning show littfc change. According to CanroU. even 
stiemuHis effofts to tram idKnHstic coding ability ami grammaiical semitivicy - both 
fs^tofs that have bera fwod to be essemial in foreign language loLmiiig • have been 
relatively imsucxessiul In additicm, wten ttere has bimi unproveimm in scmie 
spc^c abifitks trained, tte transfer e£fect has tM been proven. 

How coM. we thai heip a poco* foreign hngm^ teamer? Om: possibility might be 
ID give iiUensive remedial te^iiing over a k»ig pm 

that have hem fbniKi to be essemial fOTfcmign language teaming. Difierent kinds of 
ebibora^ approacd^s migtu jmn^ to be bem^ficial; in inductive rc^^Nning tasks 
pupils kam a vartety of rates mi {mmtiptes Urn can be itcOTibiiifid or modified. 
Re^M^h evidmce is ^umulaiing that such interventicm programs also result in 
tranter effect We slKmld protabiy look more at krowtedge acquisidcm processes and 
strategtes in foreign Imguage teaming than n^rely at araumulated kmwtedge. 

The zone of proximal development 

Traditionally, intelUgem:e has often been ctefmed as 'the ability to team'. The 
impmts^ of teanoing how to team was stnmgly emi^ized by Binet abw 
^o, equally teaming by (toing, Leaming-to-teara approactes claim dMtt the tearmr 
slKHikl bec^ne aware of his cogiuti\^ prooi^s white teaming, i^*, possess and n^e 
use of his m^acognitive abilities. Yet most imelligeiKe tests only measure tte final 
pnxhia at a certain age. Such static mea^res may not pioviite a sensitive ii^x of the 
fMential far w^?rovemem over cunrat perfbrmam:e levels, they do not stow the 
opiimal level of performance of whteh tte snutem is capabte. This information is of 
interest from tte rental point of view. Especially for pupils from disadvantageous 
tenK$, static test sa>res often represent an muterestimate of ability (CampiciK & al. 
1982). 

Tte zcA)e of proximal (or potential) develqm^nt was introduced by tte Russian 
psychologist VygcAsky (1978). He clairwd that a child^s standards^ test perform- 
ance is at best a quantitative indbx of his current developmental level, and that such 
iiK^ures £ail to provicte any information about tte child's learning potmdal. Accord- 
ing to Vygots^y, all psyctek>gical processes are essentially social processes, initially 
shared paniculariy betweai chUdrm and adults. Within this context, \^g(Hsky talks 
about gradual internalization of cognitive acdvittes, preferably with tte telp of an 
adult person. He makes a distinction between chiklren's actual ctevelopmemal tevel, 
and their tevel of potential (teveloimient, tte ctegree of ccmipeten(% ttey c^n achieve 
with adequate aid. Several tteortes and training pmgrams of practical vahie have later 
teen developed, not (Kily in Russia tet in differem parts of tte world. 

With tte tetp of tteK programs it is prasibte to detect whidi pupils are abte to team 
when gating ^tequate telp. CHiildien experiencing learning difficulties and mildly 
retarded children do not cfifTer gready in terms of tteir starting competence on a variety 
of cognitive tasks ixKlmted in tte programs, yet tte two groups dififer dramatically in 
terms of tteir ability to tenefit from tte additimal cues {Ht)vi(ted by tte tester. 

Ttere are also big differences wten transferring tte results to i^w variations of the 
.9^ not only within tte test situation but even in subsequent inctepoident class 
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pcifonnance (CampioM & al. 1982, 1985; Siembcig 1985a). Camptone et aL report 

how it has bem repeatedly foioMi that two (Ufleim iunds of 

in tlwiroriginal perfomumce of the task iHit that they dififerdi^ 

they lespoiKl to training, in how long dtty tnaintain the effect of training, ami in how 

far they transfer tte acquired sWlls (1982, 440). Ftwn the foreign language viewpoint 

it is die transfer of training that is the most imi»Rant finding. 




Figure 13. M«ui proportion of mlc use before and after instruction, as a fuiKtiwi of 
ability gn»ip (firom Training summarizatiOT Skills: A cwnparison of 
teaching methods by J.D. Day, printed in Campione et al. 1982, 431). 

The best-known and prol»bly most widely used training programs based on the zone 
of proximal develt^mwnt are F^crstcin's Instrumental Enrichmem (IE) imerventiwt 
progiam and Learning Potential Assessment Device (LPAD). Feuetstein reports 
dramatic impiovenwntasa resultof traming with his program. It has been widely used 
for instance both in Israel and in the USA (Feucrstcin 1980). The material is 
commerciaUy available and is according to Sternberg (1985a) togetter with other 
similar programs about the only highly innovative teaching and testing dcvit* 
developed for a long time. (For details, see e.g. Campior« & al. 1982.) Feuersiein's 
pn>gram contains tasks very similar to those in Raven's Pn)gressive Matrices as weU 
as analytic perception, span tasks, and embcdded-figure-typc tasks. The success of 
training is measured with similar tasks, a procedure which certainly causes criticism. 
Feuerstein admits that xhool subject matter learning cannot be changed easily, yet 
he claims to have found big transfer effects, especially where teaming is based on 
insightfulprocesses. What has seldom been reported is thatby employing Fteuerstein's 
IE program the pupils get extra teaching 3-5 Iwurs a week for 2-3 years. 
The teaming potential approaches have been given a lot of attention because they 
O seem to be at present among ihe very few availabte devices that, according to research 
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reports, give the poorest perfonncrs son« lasting help in tteir leamuig difficulties. 
Cognitive al^t»» geiraraUy take a Ic^g time to develop* Tteiefoft it is tutile to expect 
any kii^ of sporadically $wm remedial tei^hing to htip tihrse leamera 

&10. Concept mediation 

It has beoi discussed earlkn* that concept formation plays an in^Kmant role in fore tgn 
lax^;uage kaming. Tte c€»K:ei» meifiati(»i hypcMtesis prc^fmes ttmt xbt only c<mmc- 
tion betwrai two language is via an uiulerlying ^c^tu&i system. Tliis is in contrast 
wiA die wOTd associatkMi hypc^sts, wlikrh pmpos^ dial mw words in a foreign 
Iffiiguage are directly associated with words m mt's native language. In (^r words, 
according to the coik^ n^iatim hypc^tesis, th^ foreign Umguage words are not 
diiecdy associated with the first lai^uage words bat instead with ncmlinguistic 
cmnmcm word conc^ipts (see Figure 14), 



Figure 14. Language learning through concept n^diaiion. 

Tl» results of Potttr et aL (1984) concerning the word associatitm and ccmccpt 
mediation hypotheses are of great importance to foreign language learDimg reseachers. 
These two hyp<«he«s make ditfereni predictiOTS about tlws time to name pictures in 
tte second languvige relative to tlus time to translate first-language words into dte 
seomd language. Both hypotheses, however, are consistent with tt» assumpti(m that 
ttere is a cfistix^tion betM^ word representations arid their cot^iHs ctf meaning. 

An (^^ervation consistent with (be dwtinction is the well-known dif&rencx in 
naming tin«^ for pictures and written words: wonb can be namc^ (read) aloud faster 
than picmics of the same items (e.g. Baddetey 1986). However, in a task such as 
m^hing a word or picmie to a supcrordinatc category, which requir:js understanding 
of tl» Miraulus cowxpt Init not ovemaming, responses arc just as fast (or faster) to 
pictures as lo wonis. This asymmeny sug^sts a functional division of memory. A 
spoken name is accessed more dirwaly from tl« written word than from a picmre, 
which must be uncterstcKxI before it can be nan^d. 
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How is then a secoml or a foreign language represented? According to the word 
association model, access to and from the second language word (L2) is exclusively 
via the fir^-lai^uage word (LI), shown as a dast«d link between LI and L2 in Figure 
15. (The tengdis of arrows sh«ild be igncHcd in interpreting this figure.) Ac«mling to 
ttK ccHicept mediatira modbl. dw bilingual's sectmd language is assodeied directly 
with the common concept, but only indirectly with the first language word. 




Figure 15. A romimrison of word association hypcHhesis and cwBCcpt nwdiatxra 
hypothesis about relation between equivaknt words in bilinguals* first 
language (LI) and second language (L2) (adapted from Pcater et al. 1984, 

24). 

Potter et al. ( i984) proi»se an intermediate model in which second or foreign language 
learners start out only with lexical associations, but gradually develop direct liiAs 
between the second/foreign language lexicon and concepts, as in tlw coiwepi n»dia- 
tivW model. The word association link will then eventually be replaced by the concept 
mediation link. To test these possibilities Potter et al. carried out two experiments 
where the critical comjmiion was that between picture-naming in tlw s«;ond language 
and translating from the first to the second language. 

Pictures were named slightly faster than words translated (Potter & al.. 34).Theff 
results were consistent with die concept nwdiation hypothesis, and contradicted 
predictions of die word association hypodwsis. This provides some evidence about the 
presence of rertain untteriying conceptual processes which seem to operate during 
foreign langua^ acquisition/learning tasks. This kind of operating processes are 
active in both picture-naming and translating tasks. 
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Ttese results may give increased insight in poor foreign language learning, and also 
make it easier to umtersiand^ytte differences betwwn good and poor perfonms 
gr^ually bect^m bigger and bigger. 

Poor perfonmrrs are gex^ially stow in producing the target language both wten 
answering the teacter*s and tite peers' qwsticms. Tl^y are also slow in i»oducing 
foreign language spontaneously (e.g. SyvSlatei 1989). By the tim^ ttey are ready to 
prodmx smnething in tte target language, the otter jnipik have either become bcMed 
when waitaig, or the tether has diosen one of tte quicker pupils to answer Thev find 
ii extremely difficult to form ami nmliaie ccmcepts if ttere are ctear differem^ 
betH^en tteir motter tongi^ and tte target language. 

How coiK:ept mediation plays an in^rtant role even at the begirming of foreign 
language studies can be illustraied with die following example. Among the very first 
sentm:es tuight to children during tte foreign language lessees is cme used for 
introducing otK^lf in seme way or otten 

Swedish: "lag hcter(Ulla/KaUc)." Jag = I 

In Biuiish this senteiKe is often said byusingapossessivepronoun.a suffix or both: 
Finnish: *'Mioimtiin^ai on (Ulla/Kalle).'' Minun = My 

-ni » My 

Why does this cause poor performers great difficulties? Because in Finnish they use 
tte word ^minun' my) instead of 'mma' (=1) it is very difficult for them to use jag ' 
in Swedish, or 1' in English. There are iocs of poor foreign language learmrs, both 
school children and grown-up learners, who even after studying the language for a long 
time cannot produi^ this sentence spon^iMously in the correct form in Swedish - 
prc^bly (hieeidierto wrong learning stTitegiesorto poorctmc^t formation, or both. 
Better results can be noticed if tte teaching starts with communicative exercises, such 
as $ituatior»l acting, omining translation in cases like this. Even so, ^ stucfents may 
translate siiemiy in their minds. 

It follows from tte cor^rpt mediation hypott^sis that in order to be efHcient in 
second/foreign language teaming the reamer should be able to discruninaie, differen- 
tiate, and integrate the concepts ei^ctiveiy. Learning tte Swedish worxi 'flagga' (Engl, 
'flag*) via translation and concept mediation hypothesis is presented in Figure 1 6* The 
figure shows the weaki^sses of learning foreign language words without really 
understanding the concepts and without fomiing proper images. 
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FLAGGA 
LZ 

(a) Translarion into L 2 as proposed 
by word associaticm xmdtl 




FLAGGA 

:.2 



(b) Translatitm imo L 2 as pn^posed 
by con^i^ imdis^on wodtl 



Figure 16. Translation processes according to word association and concept 
mediation hypotheses (adapted from Potter et al. 1984. 25). 

8.11. Memory 

Learning and memory are closely related. Conscqt«ntly, the problems of teaming can 
(Mily be solved if the iianire of human memory is satisfactorily umlerstood. TTw term 
•memory ' is generally used to nwan our ability to acquire and retain infonnation, and 
recall it when iteeded. Therefore, it is not sujprising thai memory research concen- 
tral»s on the acquisition and r^enti(Hi of verbtJ nnteriaL 

Considering this, it is regrettable that applied linguists have paid littte attention to 
witteiy known research on memory processes. Only a few investiptions and surveys 
have been carried out (Rivers 1964; Pimsleur & Qmm 1971; Takala 1976, 1982: 
Leontiev 1981; McDonough 1981: TWuila & Havola 1983). One reason for this lack 
of interest among appUcd linguists may very wcU be that they are not farculiar with 
n«mory research ami experiments concerning nwrawy pro«»sses. 

Memory theorists have by now reacted the view that meraoiy is best flioughi of in 
terms of mechanical associations. The clallwige to associationism canw from dw 
c. ^mti^e appwach to human functioning. In 1967 Ncisscr defined cognition as 'all 
processes by which the sensory input is transformed, reduced, elaborated, stored, 
recovered and used'. Instead of being seen as passive recorders of associations, human 
beings are regarded as active processor ofit^rmation. The information-processing 
approach suggests that memory jnv:.ives multiple stages and manipulations of 
infonnation, and is both reproductive and constroctive by nature. ConsequenUy, 
language can m> longer be seen as another form of behavior but as a uniquely oiganized 
skill, highly abstract in structure, and calling fora complex set of processes for its use. 

in the eariy stages of the information-processing mo<tels the stmctural aspects were 
the main interest of memory theorists. Unfortunately, they did not contribute much to 
ERiC *c practical applications of memory research. Now a great many thconsts are 
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involved in studying tte pwcesses that tnfliu:nce learning and n^moiy, processes 
such as atiention, encoding, rehet^sal, ami elaboraii\^ associoiions* It smois clear 
dsal it is die qualisaiive natim of tte processing diat is impoitant formssmry, Noteven 
study txmt or effoit involved have been shown to be of ^)ual impoitaiure. 

8.11.1. Levels of processing 

The psydwtogtcal reseaicters who in d»ir stud^s of monory (tefmitely pbiced die 
emptusisondieov'ei/pf^eiA'n^ cank^<HU(minfomiatMHi being stor^ were Craik 
and Lockhait (1972) ami Ciaik and Tidving (1975). This a{vrc»K;h K> the study of 
R^HKHry giv(» a more flexibfe frame vorfc than do nKKtels based more directly am dK 
mf<mnat^ imxxssing analogy. Tte nKxtel pr^^TOses dmt imrcmiing infonnaticm may 
go duou^ a varkty of oicodtng operaticms m processing. Accwding to diis vkw, 
menmy is detennimd by die apermons performed an the inamung if^fi>rmation. In 
die levels-<^-pro<xssing nuxkU d^ shon-term nKmioiy is primarily a proo^ of 
atiemitm rad»:r than a pl^fwsumng materia^ 

Perception ami selective, continual aitention are the first important aspects in this 
model from die point of view of foreign lai^guage learning, factors diat are often 
overiod«KlinsclKX)iU»nMng— butctevek^^ in advertizing 

(see c,g. vcm Wright 1986, 1989). The importance of laying continual atteiiticMi to die 
infmnaticm » strmgly emfdiasiz^ in diis moctel 

Models of memory suchasdialof Addnson and Shiffnn (1968, 1971) emphasize 
da role of intentional control processes, airi d^refore have difficulties in accounting 
for die high tevel of perfoimance (A>taii^ m^^trnddemal Itse ming conditicms. That 
is, a ctmskterable anmBit of learning takes plai» widiout any inieni^ to ren^ber 
Thcteveb-of-nrocessingapprMch also lakes care of diis aspect of it«»iiOTy, whidihas 
hardly eve** ^<i!tm discussed in cmir^don with foreign languai^ k^ming. 

Craik ar;^ I ^.ckhart <k> tm argw for elimin^g tte distinction hctv^^ stort-temi 
and lc»ig-»crm nww ^ry. Inste&i^ dwir view of memory is procedurally oriented, 
stressing d» relatia bcrwcn c icoding operations aiKl monorv peiformana5.Tl» 
nuxfcl proposes iist die tevel ofpnKtssing (deep, intermedime, or shallow) affects 
how wcH an iiem will fee remembered. Ti^ emjriiasis is on the cognitive processes 
carried out Jic stimuli Craik and Locichaxt suggest diat trace persistence is a 
fuTKrtion of die ; di of analyse, ^' u c^per levels associated widi mor* elaborate, 
Imger lastingi imi stitm|er traces Tt^ level of processing ^n, affects bow well an 
item will be remembered. 

The artkle t^ Craik ana Loc?^lki-t ^1972) has bc«n enormously infhiential, and tte 
origmal formulation of ctepth of pro^sinp has been refined in different \»^ys (e«g. 
Craik & Tulving 1 975; for a summary of d« development sec Lockhart & Craik 1 990). 
Whttx^ (1983), in his rev^ * Prominent publications in cognitive psycholt^*, states 
diat die articte has undoubtedly had tte gr^uest influence of any single ccHitritenicm 
puUished in d» 1970s and eariy i98(h. It shifted dw interest from memory structures 
to die empirical smdy of mental processes, resulting m lots of empiric^ research. 
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In educaticmal psychology, tte wost fwioi^ appUciuion is pntobty the woik (fcme 
by a research gioup kd by Ferencc Manon in Sw^n (e,g, Mamm & Saijd 1976au 
1976b; Svensson 1977; Maiton 1983). In Finland von Wrighi and his associaies 
studkd sc}K)o}-age children's text teaming stiategk» quite exten&i^y in ti« l^Os 
(e.g. von Wright 1980, 198Z 1986; Vaunis 1990, 1991). Both Maiton and von Wright 
with tteir associates (e.g. 1979, 1981)pfovi(k clear evideiKe for the hypothesis that 
depth of processing is closely lehued to the learning outcc»%s. 

Ine levels of proc^ing frameworic has also b^ appli^ to reseaxdi ccmceming 
teaming difficulties. It Im been found that aldtough subjeos at hi^r intellectual 
tevels ai z superiorbodi in (k^ and irfiallow ccmditions, at e^ intelligence tevel more 
stimuli are remembered when the material to be teamt is prcx^ssed d^ply (e.g. Boyd 
1984; Boyd & Ellis 1986). 

Considerii^ the widte*$pread educational af^licatims of die tevels-of*proMSsing 
aj^roach to ntenM>ry research (see e.g. Lockhart & Craik 1990), it is unfortunate dmt 
as far as foreign lang uage teaming is c€»uen^ educati(H»l aj^Uauicms are close 
to zero. In school classes, tasks presented to the poorest pcrforaicrs (such as copying, 
multiple ctoice answers, tni^false-stat»nents, etc.) often require only surface tevel 
processing. In addition, inire guessing is often possibte. SSmllow processing of the 
material smdted may mm out to be an important factor in foreign language nonleaming, 
and specifically so when the poorest learners are concerned. 

Self-pmrated eteboration 

In 1975 Craik and Tiilving added the idea of elaboration of a stimulus within a level 
to the model. By eUdK)fation within a tevel is iman: the extern to which iiKrimiing 
infonnation is processed so that it can be tied to, or integrated with, earlier acquired 
information. According to Craik and Tiilving, ihe greater the degree and richness of 
elaboration given to an item, the more likely it is remembered. 

Ellis and Hunt (1983) gave d^ following (tefinitionofelaborarion, to distinguish 
the concept from that of organization: *Elaboraticm, like organizatic»i, is a process of 
relating facts or sejwate words togetiter. Unlike oiganization, towcver, elaboration 
refers to relationships among to-bc-nememberwi events onrf additional information 
which is not to be remembered.' (p. 93) This distinction is Kcessary aiul useful. In 
educational settings Levin (1988) (tefines elaboratiOT as *meamng-enham:ing addi- 
tions, ccMistructions, or gei^iations that improve one's memory for what is being 
teamed* (p. 191). 

After Craik and Tulving's original experin^nts on tte effect of richness of 
eiaboranon, several researclten; and research groups have focused on elaboration us a 
central process in memory (see e.g. Reigeluth & Merrill 1979; Rcigeluth & al. 1980; 
MemU & aH981; Uurinen 1985; Levin 1988; Presstey & aL 1987; Schneider & 
Pre^tey 1989). The conceptofeteboratton has become the majortl^reticalc^^ 
to account for di^rences in recall perforaiance, Also, the empirical research on how 
elaborative processing occurs and affects recall perfomuum has grown ampte. 
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A current tteoiettcal irnxkl that describes the ways in which eli^x>rative {hows^i^ 
affects recall is dmt of Andeiwn and hbs associates, Imsed cm varied experimems 
between 1976and l985«AccordingtoAmterson(1976)andAn(terson&Red^(1979)« 
to4)e-reinmbered material and any elaboratiims are encocfed into a prcqxisitional 
i^twori^ Tt^y assuim; that Img-Ksrm n^oiy is a n^tworic of interconmoed pn^^ 
sitions, and by gei^raied elaborations mw {»oposiii€u^ are add(^ to diis memoty 
i^twoik (p. 387). 

These researchers argt» that th« variations in recall with (kfHhof prowssing result 
frewn the mmber cf elabaratioru a petsm jmxiuccs i»*ite studying ll« mat^ial. 
Theiefore, tte omcepc •elaboratitm* explains the (fc^di of processing as well (sec e.g. 
Andeison 1976, 1983a, 1983b, 1990; Anderson AReder 1979; Biadshaw&Ancterson 
1982), Unlike Anderson and his associates, Craik & Tidving (1975) and Lockhart & 
Craik (1 990) claim that both (feiHh of processing and elaborations are needed for bcster 
lecaU. 

Sets of propositicms can vary in their riduKSS and redundancy. A person is better at 
prodm:ing the type ofelalx>rations with which he has most aq^rience. TIm type and 
cxtcittof elabiMatior® wiUbc (tetenniiM^by ourreal-^ Wtei a|^lkd 

to foreign language teaming, we have u> add the mastering of the target langua^. 
Given suitable practice, a tean^ could beccmie good generating elaboiatiOTS, 
provided was aUowed to produce elaboradons n^aningful/i^ him . Unfortitna* 
lely, pet^ple do mrt often generate elaborations, untess di^ is explicitly demanded of 
them (Griffith 1976). 

Elaborations provicte redundant retrieval routes. According to die elaboration 
flifioiy, this is the most crucial factor in remembering. This redundancy teli» recall by 
provUiing alternative retrieval routes through die i^twiwk, to be used in case the nwre 
direct (»n» fail The secoful way in which elaboraticm aids memory is that it hs^lps 
individuals to infer what Uiey can no longer actually remember. Gosely related 
sentences l^lp remembering what is r^uired. 

The relaticHiship between text understanding and die ability to ^nerate different 
kinds of elaborations in dw mother tongue has bera studied by L«na Laurinen ( 1 985). 
Finnish elenwntary school children^ 84 second- and 54 six*- gtwters as well as 54 
imdergrmluates panici[^ted in die study. The results showed that 18 second-graders 
scoicd zero in text umfcrstanding. TIkjsc pupils were also extremely slow in elabora- 
tion, and tbey madte fewer (tescriptive, contextual and causal elaborations dian their 
classmates. On the other hand, tte good text unders^cbrs in the sexxiod giade were 
as skillful in elaborating as tte sixth graders on average. AU diese diildr^ iiK:luding 
diose scoring zero in iteir modier tongue text un&srstanding, were to start studying an 
additional language the following year, the second gmders Uie?r first foreign language, 
and die sixdi graders titeir second. 

Thb undergraduates were superior in generating causal inference, bit ttey did not 
differ from the sixdi gracters in ihe number of descriptive elaborations, Lauriioai 
suggests diat die poor text undersianders most probably have both semanric and 
O 
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syntactic dimcuUie8.The ability to gowrate dif&remltinds of elaborations mighthave 
oucial cflfccts OT teaming. This been shown repeateiUy by scv^ 
(e.g. R<*wer & aL 1977; Wcinstcin 1978: Owin^ & al. 1980; Bransfbrd & al. 1982; 
SKin&aL 1982; I^anks&aL 1982; Presstey 1982; Beuhring & Kee 1987; Presstey 
& Levin 1987; Schneider & Pies&lcy 1989). The results also cteariy indfcate dut 
people differ coiddersWy in iheir elaboration activity at a very early age. This must 
iKcessarily be lelatnl to all language teaming. 

Foidgn lango^ teaming m^rials generally iMlude a gre« number of exercises. 
NeveidietesSv the teaming oitcxmies are far from satisfactory for many teamers. 
Constdeting this fwa, oiw might asswne that teaching practices basal on self- 
geoeiation would help. An important part of tl» exercises would then have to be tasks 
that consisted of generating differMit lands of sentences and discourse using a rich 
variety of syntacticandftamc5tnictui«,expandingtIwpracticctodif&rcm topics.^ 
Recpiott practice dutm^ self-gei»iation, vaited ind grrat in rnimb^-. may be a 
proeiptiske of good teaming for many feamcis. Depth of processing would necessar- 
ily be osduded in diis kind of practi«. 

It seems of vital importance for poor teamers to ^rate varied elaborations of the 

material » be teamt This can be facilitated by means of pictures because they make 
the menial more a»crete and specific, awi also provitte a repetiticm of the text 
content There is growing evidence that picmres are particularly helpful for poor 
teamers, as most of them are n« good at imageiy generation. (Forarevtew.seecg. 
Presstey&aL 1987; Sdmeitter & Presstey im) In amtnst, y»d teamers do not 
iw!d or even wffltt pictures, fKling these rMtrici: their own eteboratirais. 

Below are given some pictures &at fiiMtiwi as hints fw elaborating discourse at 
eteroentaiy tevcL In Figure 17, the basic text in the swdy book is a travel sioiy. 
E]ab(»ations omsist of dififerem kuKls of dialogi«s tascd m (tetaited pictures, on 
pictures acrompanicKl by qwsticHi words, ami finally totally free self-gei«raticms of 
the theme. In Figure 18, ll« basic dialogue deals with buying a birthday cake. By 
using elaborati(ms the ttene can be expandwl to many diffiereni kinds of shopping. 
Figure 19 is l»sed (»i a text Hat (teals wifli m appendix i^ratiwL Through 
elab(»aii<ns any reason for seeing a dwtor can be treated. Before sclf-g«ie«tiOT of 
discourse, stodents comtnict different kinds of senieiwes on the basis of singte words 
or gioups of woids. Wbsa practicing iww grammar, sentences are generated on Ae 
Imsis of the grammar studied. 

Capabte snidtents team more from each instmctional episo<te dian do titeir less abte 
classmates. The result is that it is pcssibte fw good teanwrs to accumulate lai:^ 
amofflts of foreign Ungual vocabulary, for instancw. Elaboraiive techniques can 
focilitate teammg fbr all categories of students considerably, awl for poor teanwre 
piecise elaborations of the material to be leami are i»cessary (see e.g. Johnson & 
Peanon 1978; Stein & Bransfonl 1979; Stein & al. 1984; Brznsford & Stein 1984). 
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9. Language development and use in social contexts 

U has been discussed eaiiwr how vy^)tsky(l%2, 1978) emjdasizcs the importance 
(tf social focKHS in co{^ttve devek^mwnt, especially language <tevelopment of a 
dnld. Social teaming d»orisis (e.g. BaiKhua & Waiters 1 963: Bandura & Hanis 1966; 
BkNHD 1974; Bamkra 1977; Bernstein 1970) vmw languqfc acquisition as a process 
of seccmlcmternde teaming. Rutes of language are assumnl to be ab^cracttd wi^n 
a child witness^ mttoalisdc eiux>unters between speakers ami listeners. Such Unguis- 
tk: nites caaai^ be abstracted untess the child first unders^amte ths omtexuial 
R!latica»hip smcx^ mm-Unguistic lefeiential stinuili. This is suj^iKHtCKl by the obser- 
vatk»s that in second language aoiuisition cerain conceprial promsses operate 
(coiceptmediationhypotlKses). Bloom (19'/4) observed that in naturalistic situations 
d» chiU migiu resqpond to a grammatical form when )» l^ars it, Iwt what }» 
understands of die form might be )»avily depeixtent on the sitiution in which he tears 
ii» ftmn (H* cm die state of af^irs it refers to. 

Modeling has great infliKtno; on die language acquisiticxi of the children (e.g. 
Bandura & Harris 1966; Tbugh 1979). Research m verbal inierasions between 
modieis and dieir 2- to 3-year old children also shows modeling effects (Hood & 
Bkxan 1979). Whitehurst and Novak (1973) and Whitehurst et aL (1974) found that 
modeling it»lf was ineffective ami conclwted that children coukl xkh imitate a 
model's use of syntactic strocmre diat was not already comprehended. They hypoth- 
esized a fliree step sequence in which compretension precedes imitative rute learning, 
v^iich in turn pmxdes productive u!» of d% mte. 

Deteraunaitts of the (tevelopnstntal relationship belwren cwnprehensiwi and 
pnxbwtion are ikH well unttemood yet However, Hollos ( 1 977), who explored rural 
versus urban Hungarian children's ability widi personal pronouns, suggestt that 
environmratal factors may play a significant rote m some cases at least Tl* findings 
show that bodi sets of childrwi did better at comprehending the social implications of 
varitms prwJouns than tiwy did at producing the appropriate pronouns in rote playing 
situatiCMS, and that urban children were more advanced than the rural children in both 
skills. Hollos explained diis latter finding by the urban children's greater i^mmity 
for social- verbal interactions wiUi a variety of other people . The most interesting result 
was djai die differeirce between the tw> sets of children was considerably greater for 
production tlwn for comprel»nsion. The ability to comprehend was less affected by 
environmental factors than was the ability to produce. 

Language development in reading situations 

It is generally suggested diat parents' reading fairy tates to Uieir children has a positive 
effect cm children's language abilities.The impoitaiKe of organized knowledge for 
reading comprehension has been shown when children's ability to compretend fairy 
tates has been studied. It has been ^wn (Mandter & Johnson 1977; Stein & Glenn 
Q 1978) d>at children at the age of 6 - 7 years recall material wcU when it is presented 
E RLC " ^ standard fairy tate form. (Zhildrei are also abte to draw reasonable inferences about 
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tte possit^ causes of ibc chaiaciers * actions, aikl fonn more or less coirect expecta- 
tkms about what will luq^n next. It is suggested thai chiklitn*s organizaucHt of faiiy 
lak» imdudes two nudn parts: a setting md an episode (Mandter & Jcdmscm 1977). 
Difiem^es in children's uiK^tamlis^ and producing stcmes a;qiear, however, very 
early. LauriiKm (1990) has dK)wu dmt even ttuee-year old diildren differ ccmsideiably 
in tl^ir abiUty to rtpfM storks they have lister^ to. 

Langmge development in dialogic contexis 

Urn devek>pnienl of c^mununkaticK) skills begins early in life. In recent years tl%ie has 
been a diift of e^njdiasis within language develqmient research fsxm structural 
pit^itks to language use in dialogic cwtexts. Iniegraticm of social and cognitive 
processes prc^bly a^^cHints better for communication (kvelo{mienL Criticism of 
research and theory which analyze tte so-c^ed precursors »> matuie linguistic 
(tevelo{»m»it coiK^fr^ the med for Iragitudinal data to c(mfinn the in^ct of eaily 
cc»nmimicative exchange upon later (fevelc^n^mt. Stoit-ienn l(mgitiKlinal observa- 
ticms (ab(Mit a year or so) have indicated factors such as maternal sensitivity within 
communkative exdian^ as cnunal for accekrsuing tte langua^ 
CTunir 1984). 

In a longitudinal study Fieedle ami Lewis (1977) fmmd thai tte stnicture of vocal 
cononunic^ve exchanges tetween motter and child at 3 nK)nths* age correlates with 
language iKXjuisiticm at 2 years of a^. Overall mmernal yiwmih and speech w the 
child seem to be of great help in lar^uage acquuition, but tte details of how and why 
this is so need to te fuftho* analyze 

Amtmg <^rs^ V^tterie Service ( 1 984) has investigated maternal styfes and commu- 
nicative cfevelopinfflLSte investigated differences in tte adu!ts*('=m(Hters')abilities 
to simplify tteir speech to a child. Ste found that motters* communic^cm with tteir 
children could te divided in two distinctly different patterns, which ste called tte 
functional sryte and tte symbolic style. Tte style used inay have important conse- 
quences for ^ child's language developn^nt Son^ examples are given telow: 

A typical example of a 'symbolic' mother's speech to tte child wmild te: 
Jamie, Jamie, are you coming? Come an. Good boy: Up you come. Do you want 
to see the train? 

A typical *functional* motter would say: 
Shall yve go and see the train set then? 

Tte 'symbolic' motter breaks tte interaction and tte language ste uses into small 
units. There tun^ out to be significant differences in speech tetween 'symbolic' and 
'func^cmal' motters: 'symbolic' motters say nK>rc to their children (p < .001 ), but do 
so in significantly Sorter sentences (p < .05). Here we can see tte 'symbolic* mothers 
activity as facilimting the child s language comprehension by breaking up her speech 
into mall chunks. As a result, om: group of infants starts to ask questions tefore tte 
jj'^'T. Before an mfant can use an activity to initiate communicmion, te nuist first te 




] to understand it and to use it in response to^ J was also found ttet* symbolic' 
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motteis offer dttk infants fewer lAj/Kts to play with than (k> *{um:ti(8ial' modiers 
(p < .001 ). In gei»ral, ' symbols' nu^wrs, when givii^ a toy to &e <iuld. poiM out bits 
of it. and make up games they play with the infant, using the toy. 

A 'fimctional' motter wiU give the child a toy, and sit back: the infimt win ^ 
the toy, play wi& it, put it down, and be given a new one by the mother. Differences 
Uke tl^ in modters' behaviw ai«l language c»n hndly be said to be of i» importance 
to &t child's togua^ development, or die duld's cognitive (tevelopnM^t in ^»ieral. 
MacNamara (1984) lepoits similar resulls about ickntifying patterns of swnds. In 
(wder to idratify a ^Oem it !»lps eiKinnously if the pattern is heard in isolation, 
preferably a few times. MacNamara claims this is «iual to a nwther's trial to leach ter 
infant to say cat. 

Lock al the cat, pet. 
Look at die cat 
This is a cat. 
A cat 
Say, CO/. 
Cat, Cat. 

Examples like this give an i(tea of tlw amount and ihs quality of language different 
chiklira have an (^itunity to listen to. Here the qi»sti«i cwKeras m(»tly sound 
differentiation, yet examples like this ai«i *motl«reM' in gowral give sotm evictem* 
about individual differen<»s related to social teaming tiwoiy. Researclwrs in gemial 
s&em to i^rec that tte learning (^}portunities offeied by the motlwr are important 
deteiminanis for the later verbal behavi(»s of tlK children (see e.g. Kanniloff-Smidi 
1979, 1986; Robinson 1984; Siegler 1986). Oiw may a(kJ that tlw opportunities 
•symbolic' modwrs offer their dtildrHt in die twrtlwr ttmgue (kvelt^»nent, are 
available in foreign langua^ learning at school if poor perforawrs use simpliffed 
language codes in their self-generated elaborative practices. 

This kind of practire also agrees with die research evidoice that children leam most 
efficiently from input just beyond their current tevcl of understanding. Gei»iating 
short sentences, questions and ans wrs as well as short, simple diategues firom die very 
beginning of foreign language smdies might be an itfeal learning experkiKe for pwsr 
as well as for other lean«rs. Instead, a common practice for young children is to 
produce the studied text, to answer ihs teacter 's questions, and to fill in differou kinds 
of gai». Practicing cwnmunicatiOT abilities m die target langiage diso gives a naniral 
basis for studying structures nwded in tlM actual context 

Children's and parents' strategies for communicating are clearly successful in 
oven:oniing die children's limited early capacity for processing language. In Uicse 
strategies d« simplified ir^mt aini die learner's active role are cnicial. It would only 
be natural to apply die same strategies to foreign language learning. Applirations of 
diese priiKjiples especially to modier tongue learning, but to son« degree to foreign 
language teaming as well, have been developed by Laurincn (1986. 1989. 1990). 
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CMdren's own questiming is gei»raUy ctmsidered to be of vital impoitance for 
their rognitive (tevelt^xnent. specially for (tevelc^ping rmoning abilit»s. In fact, 
asking qwstions is of tl« most powerful u»ls of teaming for diiklren (^e e.g. 
Kaimitoff-SmiA 1979; Brown &.aL 1981;S»gler 1986).This fact has repeatedly been 
sucfxssfuliy ^lied to renwdial teaching by Palii^ar and Brown. Tl^y also claun for 
cxccltent kmg-ienn results (see e.g. Palincsar & Brown 1984; Brown & Palincsar 
1989XTheexpcriin«usof Palincsar and Brown ^w that children differ consid- 
eiaUy in their ability to ask questions, and especially relevant questions. Training 
children to ask questions and titereby ao)ui» knowledge is crucial for all timing, 
and even more so wtere a>ramunirative foreign language teaming is concerned. 



10. A corollary of basic factors afTecting foreign language learning 

In tfie previous seclkms it has been shown that foreign language teaming is a very 
CGsnptex pnx^. ft« (an assun» flat the teaming outc(»ne is determined by a 
coo^licated interaction between certain oniceimi mediators (e.g. concefKual level) 
ami infbmiation processing strategtes (e.g. verbal and mmveit^l reasoning)-Thcrc arc 
also social, cultural, emotional, and biological factois m the interaction. 

Hiere are no sure prowtfaues for isolating die different factors whteh infhienw the 
teaming <Hitcon»s of diffemtt jsipils. Here Ites one of the rea«His why it is extremely 
difficult to do rwearch in a re»l classromn situatkm, esp^ially so «i«n Img-time 
teaching is cmwcraed. Wl«n we are aware of this, we probably also react with sound 
scepticism if scmiebody claims to have fcuml the method to solve tl» probtem of 
teaming difficulties. 

Figure 20 on the following page is oMsant to show how some basic factors interact 
to deteroune die foreign language teaming outcontt. It may seem astonishing that tlw 
teacher is mA deFmed as a factor in this model although there is probably a general 
agrees^ that tlw teacher must be reganted as oi» of tlw raoa important f«nors for 
the teaming outcomes of the pupils. The reason for this seeming omission is that in 
this modtel the influeiM* of tl» teacher is included in several factors, especially in 
cognitive, social, and emoticmal factois. 

It is self-evident that one cf the most important tasks of any ttacter is to stimulate 
the cognitive processes of the pupils by engaging them in tasks that rKcessarily require 
effective information processing. In practice this n»ans such procedures as deep- 
tevel processing and self-generated elaboration, as explained in detail in Sccricm 8.11. 
As for the importance of social and emotional factors in a learning situation, this has 
been treated extensively in S«:tions 6, 7 and 9. 

When poorperformers are concerted, otw can assume that it is more necessary than 
ever for the K»cher to stanulate the cognitive development of tlw pupils in as many 
ways as possibte. With these tearoers the teacher is probably an even more important 
factor than wl»n working with other kinds of pupils. In our teaclwr education cognitive 
procedures should perti^ be emptwsized more than has been done so far. 
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COGNITIVE FACTORS IN 
INFORMATION PROCESSING 



eg. 



ctmcqit fcnmaiion 
wcictpt nKmofy 
omcqitual level 
reasoning abiliry 
leaning stniegks 



LANGUAGE! 



SOaAL 



CULTURAL 




EMOTIONAL 



BIOLOGICAL 



Figure 20. Basic factors affecting foreign language learning. 
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PARTB 



11. The main experiment 

In t!^ f^neceding sectkms tteoii^, approaches and fiactors rented to language teaming 
have beoi disoissed A ttm>fy dm ccHiM ex^plam 

kamtng is far beyrad our reach. Vtry little resc^uch has bran (k»^ in this fMd, 
maybe dw to the difficulty of the task. No theory so far proposed for foreign language 
teaming even tries to explain failure to team* 

In tte sbxoct of a d^KHy ihst could explain or at least ctescribe poor perf omiance 
in fcHtign language teaming, we have lo ccnurencrate m faoors duit Ime been found 
to be connected with it. In oitter to improve a child*s ability to team, d^ leaclusr mu^ 
know tK>w the chud*s mind woiks. Tbe^ ccHK^m of d» teacher canmit only be the 
con^t of the sub^ te is su{^x^d to teach, it mu^ also inchi<te tht leai«r. 
Know^ge of the primriptes of n^tal (fevelqHmnt and of individual differences and 
tl^ir causes is essential for bodi tttiudiing and leammg. The learner and (he iewiting 
process m inseparable. It is dmmgh the ^earning process that we icquire chan^ in 
cm behavior. In Oxt imceding parts an altempt l»s been n»(te to explain how this 
teaming pnxress is different in different individuals. What the teaming process itself 
£K:tually i*; still remains unanswered. 

ILi. Problems and desl^ of the experiment 

As far as the investigator !cik>ws, m> attempt has been made to employ a systematic 
intoisive r^nt^^dial teaching program ir order to fuul a reliabte answer to settte the issue 
of poor foreign language teaming outcaiie. Tte main purpose of the prc^nt smdy was 
to frnd out the effect of Icmg-term intensive remedial teaching on foreign language 
teaming outcome under two conditions: mixed ability and separate ability groups. The 
remedial teaching was based on tte priiKiple of inferential elaboration, found to be 
useful especially for poor performers, and on the 'Conccpmal Matching* theory, Tte 
foieign language studkd in tl^ experiimtnt was Swedish. On the basis of the 
tlttoretical frameworic the following problems were formulated: 

1 a) Can the poorest performers in foreign language learning be given adequate 
help through extra teaching? 

b) If so, do itey profit more if they are taught together with average and good 
performers? or 

c) Do they profit more if they are taught in a group of their own? 

d) If there is an improvement, does it have a lasting effect? 
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2 f) Is the foreign langua^ teaming outccmiem^ 

tteiHipils? 

b) Can cc^m^imial level of poor perfonnm be improved by kmg-^mfi 
imoisive mmdial teaching given in accordance with tteir cmcqmiai 
level? 

3 Is fofeign language teaming ttlat^ to icasming ability? 

4 IX)wtte cognitive ayte of tte poor p er fcHirers differ fi^ 

awiage perfcmneis along d» ^ki inck^ieiKfamt^ld ctepemtem dimensim? 

5 Do tte pow peifonneis cUSnr fiom the avera^ and gocKl m tteir fcneign 
language teaming ^tegies, their attitude towaitls school ami !l»ir hdM^? 

6 Alt scHme social backgitmnd factors of poor peif omm different from diose of 
average ami good perfomms? 



Don foreign language laming improve 
by intensive ren^ial teaching? 




YES NO 



WHY? WHY NOT? 

WHAT ARE THE FACTORS RELATED TO FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE LEARNING? 



Figure 2L The main probtems of the snidy 

To find an answer to tl^ above questions an experiment was designed in accordance 
with tiCTd analysis (Edwards 1971, 271). This design was used to study the trend of 
imans during successive tests. Tte ifesign 'mciuded repeated testing of tte san» 
subjects in the cxperinwnial and ra>n-experin«ntal groups. With varying intervals* all 
pupils sRidying Swedish were given four language tests (Tl . T2, T3, T4). Sec Figure 
22 for tlw scteme of experimental progress. 
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SUBJECTS N^M 
gTMte 6, age 12 years 
Siredtoh, Eagibb, Germia 




Langaage test (Ti) 
n 26 



Exiierimcntai group 
poor (4), average (4), good (4) 



Remedial teaching (Rl) 
half tCTi; mixed aU&y group 
15 (mtinary lessons & 15 extm Icssom (n=I2) 




Remedial teaching {R2) 
1^ ftrnn: sepTOie ability groups 
IS cmiiiiaiy tessciis & 15 am l^sm po(ff (n:^) 
7 exca I«sop^. a^ti^ & good together {n=M4) 



Language test (T3) 
R « 26 



Ordinary teaching only 
One year 




Figure 22. The progre^ of the experimenc 
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Tte experimenter, being a language Vds^r and a leadter educate terself , designed 
anexpefin«min^frtiichl^ wlialicwiiing 
imdter two diflcirat conditions: together with tlw same number of average and good 
peifora^rs.andmagroupof ttetrown^Sie gave die lenn^ ttm;lung het%if« as 
iM> od^r person was availabte to give abcmt 40 hcmrs of leaching, and in addition tte 
same amount of testing and intervkuwng, withcmt any c^pcmisation* No ecoMraic 
iH^tp wi^ availa)^. 

The teaching was planned to follow die regular sctedule of d» ctes»M». At first, all 
tl« pupils of dw ejtpcrimental gnnip wmild be together (tJte mixed ability gnmp 
ccHKliticm). Then the poor perfora^rs wtmld be given ant^r scqi»nce of remedial 
lessons sei^tely* white die avera^ and d» good perfbrmws would be together The 
effectivemss of the scnmiial teaching under the two cc^ticms ccmld dxm be 
n^asuted by giving a» pupils the language tests (Tl before die stan of dw miedial 
leaching, T2 when teaching in d« mix^ ability grcmp was over, and T3 after die 
teaching in separate ability gmups). In additicm* a fourth language test -T4 - was given 
a year later, in order to find die stability of any improvement achieved 

On die \mis of d« first test given to all pupils studying Swedish, duw relatively 
homogcncms groups — with four jnipils in each — witb set up, Tl»se twelve pupils, 
four poor, four average and four gcwd perfonMrs, fom«d tte aqfferimental group. It 
was not possibte to fwm a similar control ^nmp fl»t would have had the same teacher 
as die experimental group, as the number of vety poor perforniers in ewh class was 
too small. However, die trend wnong die rest of die pupils studying Swcdidu die oms 
not getting remedial teaching, was ol^rved. This group will be called die non-- 
expcrurontal group. 

TTie foreign language tests were given to all die pupils in both groups at die same 
time. The three suthgroups of tl^ experimental group are called poor, average, good. 
Tl , T2, T3 and T4 stand for die first, second, third and fourdi test (score), respectively. 
Rl stanus frr d« first ix:riod of remedial teaching {mixed ability group), R2 for dw 
second period {scpantc ability group), 

TbR firet foreign language test (Tl) was followed by die first j^riod of intensive 
remedial teaching (Rl)- This lasted for seven and a half i»^eks, in which 15 lessons 
were given under iluj mixed-group condition. At the end of diis period the second 
foreign language te^ was given (T2). Tten followed d^ ^cond period of mrensive 
remedial teaching (R2), in which all lessons were given under tte separate-group 
condition: the four poor performers wtxe taught toged^r ( 1 5 I^ots), d» average and 
good rogeiher (oidy 7 lessons). At die end of diis period die diird foreign language 
test (T3) was given. 

In onter to find out whedier dte intensive remedial teaching would have a Icmg- 
lasting effect cm die foreign language perfonnance, a fourth language test (T4) was 
given OTC year after die end of die remedial teaching. 

o 
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Experinicntal 
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15 weeks 
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F^ure 23a. Tte design of the remedial teaching (R) and the language tests (T). 

Tte second problem concerned rte relationship between foreign language learning 
and the conceptual tevel of the pupils. This wm exptored with tlM^ help of Hunt's 
Ccmcej^al Level test« which was given to all pupils {Wticipating in the experiment. 
It was also given to all otl^r piq^ils m the saim grade (Ns^). Tbs assun^^ r^tbility 
of impfoving tt» conceptual level was dealt with by testing the experimental group 
with the same test before and after Urn remedial teaching period. By com^^xing tt^ two 
sets of ccmceptual level scores, any diange wwld presumably be detected 

To And out wlK^tfa^r there is a relationship between reasoning ability and foreign 
language learning Raven's Progressive Matrices test was used. Field independence/ 
depenctencc (Fl/FD) was smdied with Witkin's Group Embedded Figure Test (GEFT). 
Both tests were given to all pupils in gra(k six (N=^4), 

Tl% pupils' foreign language learning strategies, attitudes to sctool, and social 
bickgroimd were investigated with the telp of questicnmaires, intervkws, and case 
techniques. 

Deflnitions of the terms used in the experimental invesdiigation 
Pmt performers 

In the experiment, by *poor performers' is meant tte group of four pupils who at the 
beginning of die experiment scored so low both in tht comprehension and the 
production test that they on average could not understand a n^ssage given in the 
foreign language nor make themselves understood — not sven when soeasy grammar 
and vocal^lary were used that all the others understood practically everything and 
macte themselves untferstood vety well in most expressions. Defmed in this way the 
poor performers (n=4) were 15.4 % of all the pupils in graite 6 studying Swedish 
(n=26). They also had il« lowest grades giv«i by their Swedish teacher. 
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Average performers 

By 'average perfomwrs* is meant pupils who scored lower ihan dtt best *ird on the 
fiisi language test» but who cm average could underetand the message very well and 
also make themselves untterstooc 

Good i^rformers 

By ' good perforaiers' is meant iwpils who bcltmged to the best third of the class- s. as 
measured by the grades given by the teacher and by scores obtained in the langiage 
tesL 

RemeduU teaching 

By 'iwncdial teaching' is rr.?am extra teaching in tte foreign language, given in anall 
groui»fw fifteen weeks. During marly the whole terni, then, the poor perfbnners got 
twice as many Swedish lessons as usual. 

Conceptual Level (CL) 

By CwKxptual Level is nwant tlw test score each pupil obtaitwd in Hunt's PCM-tesi 
(Paragra{AComptetk>n Method tesi).'nie test score shows the pupil's need of smicture 
in teiwhing (Hum & aL 1978). 

Reasoning ability (Abstraa/nonva-bai intelligence) 

By reasoning ability is meant the test score of each pupil on Raven's Progressive 
Matric« test. A person's total score shows his abstraa inusUectua! capacity in terms 
of inductive and analytical reasoning (Raven & al. 1^3). 

Field IndependencdDependence (FlfFD) 

Tht cognitive style FI/FD was nwasuied with Witkin's test GEFT (Grwip Embedded 
Figure Test. Witkin & al. 1971). Ahigh score in the test refers to field-independence, 
a low score to feld-dependence. F«;ld-indepen«fcnce has been linked with success in 
foreign language learning as well as with success in other intellectual tasks, »^le 
field-dependent people presumably show greater skill in inteipersonal relaiitmships 
(e g. Witkin & al. 1971; 1977; Hansen & Stansfield 1981). 

112. The nature and scope of the experiment 

The investigation was '.ased on a field experiment Purposive sampling was used, as 
the <*^ctive of the experiment to olHain samples of pupils differing in their 
foreign language achkvement. 

Case-study meUwd was used because each class has only very few really poor 
perfonners. some none at all. In addition, they are usvslly utterly unwilling to stay on 
after school for extra teaching. As a matter of fact, it is among the poor perfomwrs that 
most of the pupils are found who do not attend school regularly. In this study the 
poorest perfomiers, for half a school year, very often had to stay on at school after tlw 

^ other pupils had gone home. 

^ . H h 
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A case study gives infonnaiimi thdl is difTicult to j^t in a^r kinds of experiimnis* 
In tte (rnsou experiment oral and written tests, questitmnair^ difftieiu kinds of 
iimervkws wiA tite subjects, mi sdiool lepcms ftmi sevend years were used* In 
8(kiiti(m, the heiulniaster of die schodt die classnxHn temdiOT and the language 
teacters of ^ pupils CMld be suervkwid, as well as tte pufiW pamus, pMrs aiKi 
f r^i^* Especially wheie teaming dif!icultks axe ccmcemed it is mH advisable to rely 
cmly coi infbnnaticm given by tte stmtents. It is easy for average pi^^ils to give 
ci»npteely honest and lelml^ infonracicm abmit dieir woifcing habits or attitudes* and 
much less so fSor perscms w}k> abnc»t daily feel d»y are foilures. 

Un^ the circumstances, it was axisicteied an asset that tl^ experinwnter ki^w die 
impils fiairiy well, Init on dw otl^ hand was not respcMisible for giving d»m grades. 
She had been watching their performaiK:e in the foreign language during die thxee and 
a half yean; diey had been studying it This was <faie to t}% 
classes more or less regularly to (4)$erve less(ms given teacher tmiims, so diat a 
kind of r^ipCHt had (fevetoped between her and the pupils. Being in touch widi the 
classes several years had also givm her an q^ftunity to nodce d^ gradual ctecline 
in di^ learning outcomes of scm» pupils, as well as die corresiK)nding decline in dieir 
nK)tivati(ni. 

In the experin^t, d% amoimt of extra teaching was equal to die classnxnn leaching 
tte poor perfonmrs were getting, so that ihey doiJ^ed tkeir number of foreign lan- 
guage lessons for a period of IS weeks. Jn i^dition to organizing the teadiing differ- 
eittly for poor performers — in a separate ability group and in a mixed ability group, 
efforts were made to find art p(^ible effect of extta teaching on good and average 
perionners as well. 

For d» experirmnt it was first noxssary to find out whetlu^r the poor^t performers 
cc»ild produce anything uncferstandable at all in die foreign language. This was done 
in an oral pretest Tl^ difficulty tevel for the first test to be used in tte experiment was 
based m die knowledge otHained in this way. A ctetailed descripti^^, of all ti^^ foreign 
language tests is given in Smion 1 L4. 

Swedish was die foreign language of the experintt^ru for two reasons. All pupils in 
FmlaiKl have to study Swedish bodi in dn^ junior and seniOT high schools. If it has b^ 
chosen as tte first 'foreign' language, it is also studied for four years in the elementary 
school The otl^r reason for choosing Swedish was that die experimenter had been 
training foreign language teachers for twenty years, and also caught Swedish and 
English at different levels, and observed diat poor perforrMrs find Swedish easier dian 
English, 

TIk {Rirpose of tl^ experiment was to see what can be learnt provided the conditions 
for learning are i(teai: when die language chmen is not supiK)scd to be too difficult for 
die poorperformers, and when ti^ pern^n giving the remedial te«:hing is qualified and 
experienced. If ttere was no impravement in the foreijpi languai^ of die poor 
perfonmrs uncter these circumstances, it could be assumed to be even more (tifTicuIt 
U) improve their performance under less favorable conditions. On die other hand, in 
case of improvement son^ guidelines mi^t be given for teaching poor performers. 
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IIJ. The sampling and grouping of the subjects 

Initially, all the 64 jmpils fnm two class« - 6A ami 6B • in a sulHuban primary schod 
vfere taken as tbe sample for the study. As it was possible to give lemedial teaching in 
only ofM foreign language the pupils widn Sw^ish as their foreign language were 
chosen for the experiment The other pupils studied English or Gennan. Ttere were 
26 pupils studying Swedish, 10 boys and 16 girls. They had studied Swedi^ for three 
and a half years when tl« experiment started, two lessons a w^ and were TOW 12 

- 13 yean old. 

AU 26 pupils were given a Sw«lish language test (Tl) which had two parts: 
c(miprehensiGN) and {nroductirai. Oa die t»sis of t}» test results an experin»ntal grr up 
of twelve pupite was fontKcl. fa it were four pupils wiw got ramimum marks iri tl» 
test, very mudi lowtar than all tl» od»r pupils. Fmit other pupils were clM»en among 
diosc tavmg average tea results, and frnjir pupils amcmg tl« xop performers. The gractes 
given by die Swedish language teacter in the last school reports of the twelve pupils 
coirespondcd with their test results. AU the pupils had had ihe same teacher since ihcy 
started studying Swedish, except for a few months. 

* * * 

Until 1985 it was possible in the comprelwnsive school in Finland to choose between 
three difSculty level streams when continuing to study the first foreign language in 
grade 7. The A-«ream was the most extensive ami difficult, the B-stream somewhu 
easier, while «Uy d» very basic skills were aught in ilw C-stream. From tite autumn 
of 1W5 this streaming was abolished, so that poor, average and good perfoimers arc 
now taught together. 

The change was preceded by extensive experiments covering several years. Hie 
purpose was to compare the learning outcomes of the two systems of teaching. As for 
the present research, the most impoitani finding was that for the very poorest foreipi 
language Icamers (Swedish or English) the learning outcomes were found to be better 
in the streamed system. (For a summary of tl» results see Peltoiwn 1984; Hamaiainen 
1984; Hamaiainen & 'Mala 1985; Nikkanen 1986.) 

After four years of foreign language smdies the iralividual di£fereiK»s are ccmsid- 
eraWe(seee.g.Takala 1984a; Kristiansen 1990). It is then veiy difficult for the poorest 
performers to follow the ordinary teaching because the vocabulary of the good 
performers is very much lai^r than that of the poorest perfonnere in the same class. 
Therefore, in the present study the interest was in investigating whedier die poorest 
perfonners would profit more from smdying in a small mixed ability group or in a 
small separate ability group. 
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11 A The foreign language tests 
ll«4.i« Rationale (w the language tests 

Effective evaluaticm lequiies property macfe tests. Language testing ouukh^ t^wever, 
be separated from langua^ teaching: whatever has been taught slumld be tesied In Urn 
presem study, atten&Ni d»i had to be given to what had been taught to d» jmpils 
comxmed and how it had been dcme. 

Frcmi tte very beginning of tteir Swedish studies t}» pupils had prinrnrily been 
taught to ccmununicate: conipret%nsi<Hi and the ability to express omself were 
emi^asized. The pupils wouki stait a l^^son by first rel^aising each cKher phrases, 
idioms and words in {mirs» and after diat a^ng each oth^rqi^^cms about the text 
This ym dom to ensure that they would uncterstand aiul remember ite im^rds neeited 
when acting iht whole text 

Fnxn tte veiy beginning ttey had also been pn^^ticing, bodi orally ami in writing, 
how to elaborate itm dialogues and otter texts in tteir textbooks* After piesemmg the 
basic diatogue ttey wcnild 'act' a nuxiified or expamted vision of it tte text was 
ncx a dialogic, the {Hipils would retell the ^^le story from siniatic^ pictures 
especially imde for tte texts, 

Ccmmumicative proftciency (mostly tr lined by pupils acting die text material in 
ttei: text books and by gcrerating their o%m "plays' and acting in them) had been the 
most im^KHtam c^ject of the teaching. Pec r perfDrmers, too, had always been allowed 
to take part, even if they could mily mskf !/*em$elves umfersiood by using Msy contem 
words. The grammarneededwasbey(»ult^eircaI»city«lVopupils v^re also allowed 
to play die san» part: if one did not know what to ^y, then the otl^r might start taOcing. 
Namrally, grammar 1^ been mught and practiced prmiarily in self-geiM^rated sen- 
tences which were needed for communication. This kind of teaching demanded 
language tests that would primarily nneasure communicative proficiency in the target 
language. 

Wherever a im^w text was taught, the pupils had to translate it^ text or parte of it 
into their motter tongue in tk^ir exercise books. Tliis was done instead of copying, as 
even poor perfom^rs can copy a text without making mistakes, and tm understand a 
word of it No structures commonly regarded as difficult or ccmiplicated had yc^ been 
taught so that translating simply meant understanding content words in texts that were 
usually dialogues. Written exercises were done during every lesson, either on the 
blackbcml or in practice books. ^ 

The following questions enable us to distinguish between two kinds of foreign 
language u^ching: 

1 . Are we teaching language (for communication)? or 

2. Are we teaching communication (via language)? 

O t H 1 

ERLC * ^ 
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AUwxi^(1979) haspicseiUeda(Uagiw)ioii^eusawaitof dH^factt^ 
a^rebeitfively fc^ linguistic conpetexuse will ii^»:s5arily leave a large axea of 
conmnmkative ctmqieioice unuHu:he<L On the oimr hand, tc^hing equally crai{He<- 
tmisively forcommunirativecCMaipeienc^ wiUm^^ 

of d» linguistic ccmqi^^u^* Acconfii^ to AUwnght*s model, linguis^c ccsnpetenc^ 
wiU autimaticaUy be inducted i^Htei^vcr arnimunicative cmipe^nce is tested 




CC a Ccmununicative Competence 
LC » Linguistic Ccmipe^nce 



Figure 23b. Relationship between CC & LL (adapted from AUwright 1979. 168). 

In imegrativ€'StKiolmgmsiic tests the en^^hasis is <n) tlK^ assessn^t of the total 
language profteieficy, bcnh comprehoision axul production. The tenn stems from 
psyqbolii^uistics and sodolinguisticSt and the ai^miach is ccmcen^ iM mfy with ^ 
abflitytoconimunicateindgivensimatitmlHital^ 

use« This category of tssns includk^ such *glol^* tests as cioze pmceduie, dictation, 
open*ended q^iions, oral uiteivwws, etc. 

Ck»s-tests,imgtnany developed by Taylor in 19S3,and dictation Imve usually bc^n 
found to have a hii^ reliability. It is, Innvever, more unositain how valid tl^y would 
be as tests of ccmununkative ability even if dwy have betm found to correlate with for 
ii^tance open*endbd questi(nis asui oral m^rviews. Cloze-tests must primarily be 
legartted as tests of languap proficler«:y. By giving them to a gmup of peqjle under 
exactly the san^ conditiomi it is jK^sible to assess the relative language proficieiK:y 
levels of dw n^^mbers of tte group, yet ttey (to not necessarily prove a stu(tent*s ability 
to use die language in natural situations. (For a theoretical background, use. and 
criticism of clow tests iwc for instence HcUgren 1982, 1986; Raaz 1985.) 

Answering qwstions, either in writing or orally, has often been used to nu^ure 
communicative abilitii^. This does not. however, ^w how a pupil can make 
himself uniterstocKi wten asking questions. Although diis aspect of Iwguage u^ was 
of great interest in the pment r^earch, all tte tcsx types menticai^ above were 
considered vrorft trying out among the poor performers. 

Disatte-poim tests seem to be of little value when dw ob^ctive is to test commu- 
nii^tive im)ftciency. Allhcwgh d»y n^urc diffcrcm compoiwnts of language profit 
ckncy ^tspm^ly (vocabulary, stmcturcs, and plKmotogy/oitograjAyX or» could say 
diat t^ biggi^t difficulty with this kind of tests is constructing and inteipftting diem. 
Typical examples of thOTe tests are muliiple-choire tests. Tte cmnmand of grammar 
is often tested in dtis way. Yet ilw fact that die pupil recognizees the correct alternative 
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docs TM prove that can produm or will use coimn: grammar in cooommkr^ivt 
stiuacions ( Schumann 197S; Spolsky 1978), Anumg tte eariy critics of dismte-point 
tests can be n^tioned CarroU (1961), Olkr (1973). and Spolsky (1976), 

Most foreign language tests, if well om^ructed, cm raidc tite ss^tots in re|^ to 
tl^ hypodiesized language proficmKy: the interest can be in kmywing (1) what tte 
sttKtem knows in ab^lute terais, i^., what {nropoitkmof die nmt^ial tauj^ tte stiuteot 
has learnt, or (2) ho w weU !^ is ^tng wlu»i ctH^mred with his ^ 
of oK^asurmient is called critericm-refen^^ (iknnain*refen»iced)« ^ latter kind 
nomi-refierenoKl testing. Ox could say that w}»n testing a peiscm's ccmununicathre 
abilities a solely nonn-referenced measuremeni^ ^^^d schiikI senstbte oidy wlm for 
instance selecting people for a ceftunj<A. T}» difference between tl^ two kinds of 
tests is prot^bly ikh so great 

In the present study, die interest was to see what the stuttents cmd 
produce in tl^ target lai^uage, bui also to see haw many of the fmpUs could not 
generally understand a message given in thefareign language, nor make Aemsel}^ 
understood. Considering the objective of the present investigaticm, a ciitericm- 
referenced test was a natural choice for tl» test type to be used. (For a <fetaited anatysis 
of criterion-reftrenced testing see Takala 1985.) 

WlMm testing poor perfom^rs at a relatively low tevel of studies it is reasOTaUe » 
ask first, before considering ibe final choice of the language tests: What perfomiaiKe 
are we to test? In obligatory foreign language smdics Ac pooiesl peifornMSrs have 
often internalized vecy little granimar,andat the same tin^tteirvocatmlary is limited 
When constructing a communicative test for tlwm it might tl^refore suffice to o^nsider 
the following aspects: 

1. What are ite contents W5 must lest? 

2. What are tte performance operations itm should be tested? 

3. At what level of proficiency can we expect the fnipUs to pcrfonn these 
operations? 

Pilot study before constructing the language tests 

Prior to the present experinwnt several kinds of integrative tests, considered appropri- 
ate to measure communicative abilitk^, were tried out in different claswss. T!» 
objective was to find a test that would allow even the poorest perfonmrs lo show what 
they knew. 

Both dictation and cloze test had to be left out for tte following reasra: the poorest 
perfomiers could produce next to nothing when given these teste. Ttey probably 
understood something, but tten, noticing that it was very liitte, more often tlum mrt, 
either gave up completely and left an empty page, or filled in tite g^ quitt randomly. 
As the main purpose of this investigation was to find out whai the forest performers 

O fW uf^f^f^r^tnf^fi nnff nrr^^f*r^ fhi€i Wnrtr^ f>f »i.^f « iirr.„M ^-^^^^ Vw»Pti of littl** vi^«^ 
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were teft out. Otter researchers have made similar observatiom (see lycala 1984a). 
As ite poor perfonncis presumably understand something it woulfi, however, be of 
iitt«tst to find «rt what these tests nwasure apart fifwn undenitanding and p 

often poor perfomwrs are given some test type where dwy have K) fUl in gaps, 
a test type remindmg of a doze teat In die compre^ensitm part die words are often 
given in landomonfer. and in die production part die Furnish equivalott is given. 
This kiwi of test woiised fiairly well witfi poor perfomiers, provided die gaps in flw 
understanding part were not very fiequenL This type of test was rejected after all 
because the main (AJcctivc of die study was to see whedier U« poor peffwnwrs could 

uttdetstand a whole message given in die taiget language or produce an understandable 
message-T^ matdiing qiKstitHS and answers, as well as otf«r matdiing tests, were 
ahw fcwal to measure wmprelwnsion well but were coisictered too uneconranic in die 
soise that a lot of examples are nmted to make inferences. Besides, poor perfomwrs 
are usually very slow readers. 

Three od»r kinds of cwnmunicative tests were tried out before die final test was 
coostnKttd. Vfery often tests are used where tfw stutfcnts have to write answeis and 
question wkaOi are missing in a dialogue. This test type is often rectmimen^ ami 
fi«qu«idy used in te«:hing. Widi poor performers it works when answering questions, 
but ncK when it canes to constracting question to given answers. It seems to be 
extremely difficult for a poor perforaier to figure out what kind of question would 
produce d» answer, provided it is not of a very trivial construction. Tte causes behind 
diis shouW be investigated, maybe il« difficulty has to do widi reduced or lacking 
reastming ability. This kind of test would dierefbre have been unfair to dw poor 
peifoni»re. Besides, it measures both understanding and production.The foreign 
language cuiiiculum mentions jmiirecf fran^/arion. imerp^^ 

- Ask Tom how old he is, 

- Ask him where Ik lives. Etc, 

The instmctions (Ask him. etc) in dw test papers were given in Uw motlwr tongue. This 
kind of translation did not, however, work very well witfi die reaUy poor pert omwrs- 
TIm reason was obvious: many of diem were unable to change die indirectquestion into 
a direct one. Furthermore, for some of diem it was difTicult to leave out die beginning 
of the instruction. 

During die trial period direct transUmon was also tried out TrMislatiwi concerned 
some important parts of sentences and compleie short sentences. Translation has been 
largely avoided, maybe unduly so. in test recommendations after die discrete-point 
^ests became popular. It has been regarded as a reminiscent of die old-fashioned 
trt'nslation method and been criticized by Lado (1961) and Rivers (1968), among 
odiers. In recent years, however, translation has been receiving new attention. 
Widdowson (1979), discussing die use of translation primarily for special purposes, 
aigues diat translation can be a very useful pedagogic device and have a potential 
utility for die leaching of foreign languages. According to him, die two main 

1U4 
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c^jcctions ID translatkm are tm motivaied. Hrstly, it is said that translattoa lewis the 
lean^rto siq^se thai thoe is adimn OM-tCKme corre^KHKkmre of meaning Imween 
the sentences m the taiget language ami tl^ mc^r toi^uc. If, towever, translation is 
carried <mt with refeieiKe to ^anun^ical cfeep stntcmit » as an exeici^^ in establishing 
semofiiic apuwlence, ^ objectscm is not valid. 

The s^:ond ob^rctim, which is related to tl^ Br^ one, has been translation 
focuses the anention of the tearmr on fonnal prcqierties of the target language 
sen^iKt^ and distracts him from the search of cmtextual nicaning* Yet, if translatim 
is carried out as a practice in establishing pragmatic equivalence. itismH ogtn to this 
objection, either. Widdowsm ccmcluctes Aat 'semantic and pragmatic translation 
(unlike stmctural translation} n^iated neutrally between tt^ lingui^c forms lo 
which it relates: dmre is no 'duecticai' frcsn (»ie language to another sii^ t}» 
transl^on is earned out with reference to omceptual patterns and social acts who^^ 
definiticm is iiKtepoid'^nt of any partioilar linguistk: structiue/ (p. 67<^) 

It is possible that a much closar correlation exists between tte r«iarks given fw 
written translation arKi oral performance in the tsx^x language tlw what is generally 
supposed lYanslatkm might thus be suitable at a fiiiiy low level of perfbmiaiKre where 
very simpte vocalmlary and structures are used. Wten {K>or performers are being 
taught, translation cannot be mnitted in tte classromn, either. All concept caniK^t be 
ccmveyed with the help of sittmticms, explanaticms, pictures and similar devices. 

It has also been established that using tte mcHher umgw when presenting the target 
language mles does not seem to interfere with the teaming of the Guget language* A 
strcmg aigument again^ using the motfier tongue has then Ic^t its in^rtanra. This 
statement is not meant, hoover, to support an extensive use of tte mcKher tcM^ue in 
foreign language classrooms. It only means that translation as a testing device seems 
to have c^trtain advantages that have been overlooked. From the contrastive point of 
view the use of the mother tongue has always been acknowledged. 

In spite of the argun^ts in favor of using transition as a testing technique, the 
appropriateness aini validity of translation in language xsdng has been questioned. 
Lado (1961) points out that if translatimi is used to test speaking, the problem of face 
validity arises as translation is son^thing different from speaking. OUer (1973) apin 
points to research which has stown that when pe<^le translate from their native 
language into the taiget language, they make errors which are precisely analogous to 
the kinds of errors tl^y make in siK>ntaneous speech in the target language, and also 
(k) so when imitating Imig sen^nces in tl% target language. 

From the above discussion the conclusion (3n be drawn that today there seem to be 
no serious objections to using translation as a test ^chnique, especially in cases wheze 
there is no question of translating complicated stmctures. Heligren*s snidy in 1982 
gives additi(Mxal support for testing oral proficiency in written fonn. In a field 
experin^nt tested the hyp<Htesis of the unitary strucmre of English proficiency by 
means of a test in which oml and written responses were given, in a restricted tin^, to 
questions abwt the comcnts of interviews heard on tape. The subjects (N=406) were 
from ten senior high schools in Finland, drawn through stratified sampling. 
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The stuctent$ wem imidutd by iiM^ans of a clo^ 
dte saim qwsticms in the diffenmi modes, and chan;^ tteir »iswering modtes in die 
^^coi^paxtof iheiei^Tteomlans^r» iwrt imKxted on tape. Differences bet^^n 
written ami csral answers weie investigat^by an analysis of variance. It was fotoKl duu 
die same stiKkmts who did well in dus written pan of test also did well in die oral 
part of ite lest. Ttere was no ^tistically significant difference betwen dw perf orm- 
aiKes in written and wal fonn for die san^ student. The hypothesis of d% oniiary 
stnictute of English proficiency was dius supported by die results, Tte u»t proved a 
leiiabte and valid insmwmni widi an as^t of simplicity. Intcmation cannot be tested 
in diis way, and jmmutKsiaticm cmly iikUrecdy. 

11.4 J, The final choice and description of the language tests 

On d« basis of what has been discussed above it was ctecidcd to use i^utial translation 
in die final tests. During the trial period direct translation of certain [wts of tesu had 
been tried <mt, widiout causing any misuncfersmnding among dw pupils. In die trial 
groups even die poorest perfiwmcrs could produce at least sonu^thing wl^n translating 
into or from die m^^i language. Translation of partial and whote sentences were 
dicrefore included in d« test^ as well as some creaiive iiems of the following type: 

- Where are you coming from? 
• Frcmiashop. 

- What did yon buy ? (Mention any three diings you bought,) 

The diak^uc was to be oransliM^d from Finnish into Swedish, and the insiructkm in d« 
bnrckets was given in dw modier tongue. Wten translating as simple sentences as diesc 
dicre can hardly be any misundersiamling. 

As a pretest ail Sviredish-^dying pupils were interviewed orally. (An oral test as die 
final test was out of die qimstion, as all pupils had to be tested four times in additicm 
to all odier tests diey had to take.) On Urn \mis of die oral test d^ difficulty level of 
ite tests to be constructed was dcci(ted upon. In the oral test die pupils were asked to 
answer questions about ll« latest texts dicy had studied in dwir class. In addition d«y 
were asked to translate a few questioiui into the target language and dien to answer diem 
freely, preferably in d» tajgct language. 

It was found to be very difficult iniked for die jKioiest perfonncrs to master grammar 
as wcU as vocal»dary, while the test was very easy for most of ii« od«r iHipils. To give 
die poorest perfonwrs a chance it was ctecidcd that all die coniait wonis to be used 
in die tests must have been repeated several tim^. In die production part only vrords 
recommended by die National School Board to be studied actively were to be used. 

Each test consisted of two separate parts: compretension and production. In die 
comprehension part die pupils had to give a fiee n^slation of some n^aningfuUy 
important parts of dw texts. Tl^ whole text was always a dialogue between two or more 
people in a situation n^ntioiutd in dw piniculum, or a few persons' short descriptions 
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of ttomelves, their hc^tes, friemls.etc. In Imger tests tte jntpils were mtt asked to 
traralate everything. Tte wlwle amtsM always telped timn. }H3>i^ver, to understate 
dte ines^ige. The umtefstanding pans of dte tests weit so^ 
tfuiexpitssicm pairs, as everything was iwt to be transla^ yecttwfmns 
that had to be translated were of about equal length and at tte same difficulty tevcl 
U^bs^pwductum part, tte pupils had lo translate dialogues consi^ing of complete 
d^m soitences into Swedidi. Sot» creativity was imsluded in s&uenc» like: You 
were ihk ai %:hool yesterday. Why? Any senstbfe answer was accepted as an answer 
to questiims Uke dmt Tte pupils ii^re quiie fanutiar with ttm^ 
a short tiBnslation had often bwn part of their foreign language tests, (For the whote 
tests* see Appendix 3.) 

Scoring the langmge tests 

All t}» vests consisted of a comprehension ami a production part, each with ten 
sut^iarts, scored 0 - 5. Every sul^jart hsid five items, scored 0 - 1 em:h. The items 
were meaningfully important content words or phraser, chunks. The maximum score 
for Mch comprehension and producticm te« was 50, and because every test ccmsisted 
of a c(»nprehension and a production ^ru the maxinuim score for each of the four tests 
{Ti-T4)was 100. 

The tests were made so easy that e vc ry poor perfonm r wwi Id under^^and at least ont 
s«nieiK» or pan of it. It was obvious, then, that very many good perfoimers would score 
Marly 50. It was found in tte pilot snidy that any test of ordsimry difficulty h^vel was 
CHit of tlw qwstion* No difficuit items were included, dte intention being to give the 
poor perfoimers as many chances as possible. This was given top priority when 
constructing the tests. 

The items consisted of vocahikry and structures one could expect even the poorKt 
performers » master. This was macte possible partly due to the pilcK study, partly due 
to the fact that tte foreign language leaching in the classes concurred had bren 
oteerved for years. Tte emphasis was on uiulerstandmg a n^ssage and expressing 
oi^self urufcrstandably. Irrespective of the number of grammaiiwl errors 3 points 
were given if the main idea of ite senance was undterstcH>d, Using this as scoring 
principte it was easy to see how often ti% main message of a sentence was understood. 
If most of the n^ssage was understood, 4 points were given, and 5 (x>inis if both the 
content words and tte grammar were correct Spelling mistakes did n<A affect ti% score 
if ttey did iK>t distort tl^ meaning. The topics were among those memicmed in the 
curriculum. 

to tte scoring of douWiil cases another Swedish teacher was consulted, and the 
scoie agieed upon. Due to ite easir^ss and nanire of the test there wcie very few cases 
where the scoring was not quite clear. 

ERIC ■ 
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11.4.4. The reliability and validity of the foreign language tests 

A test should be reliable and valid. othenvi% its value is questicmable. Reliability 
refers to the extent to which it gives c(»)sistent results. This coi«ept of reliability 
uiKter&s the ctHninitatim of tJw 'enror of measurement' of a single score, which 
enables us to predict ite range of fluctuation likely to occur in a singte individual's 
score as a result of irretevam (itance fsxsiaa, Fca'tl» presem tests, Cronbach alf^ and 
split half (odd-even items) reUability were used, as the sanw tests cmildiKHibe repealed 
at different intervals in onter to study the test-retest reliability. The veiy nature of the 
investigadiHi was such that any kind of familiarity or practice effects awild interfere 
with the hatepemtent variabte to produce c(»itamii»t^ results. In other words, the 
pupils taking part in the experiment were supposoi to learn more as a result of mnedial 
reaching, so tiiat retesting with ihe same test would have bttn fiitik. No equivatent 
fomi of language tests was available to be used for calculating tl»t kind of reliability, 
the tests cwjstnictwl being highly sinutional aiul unique, strictly lascd on tlie material 
teamt by tlw (wpils. 

TbB split-half reliability of the separate portions of the language tests calculated by 
the Speamrnn-Brown formula: 
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With ilttlwIpofCronbach alpha interim consistency was obtained (Cronbach 1951: 
Kaiser & Michael 1975).Tl« alpha cMfficient values for the four tests were: 
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Having consttucttd & reliabte tcsi, qm is faced wi* the proWem of validity, i.c., 
wtetf^ the te^ nnM^sures what it is stii^H>$ed to rin^ure. A test s^KHild have both 
satisfactory tttiabiliry and validity- AD prcMrduies for (k:tennining lesi validity are 
cmicciwd widi the leladcmsMp betwwm the perfbitnance in d» test and otter 
ttidq^endemly (^rvat^ facts about tte behavior characteristics untfer cmsideration 
( Ana^aasi 1982), The classification of tte types of validity used in th^ study is die oro 
piepaied by a joint comminee erf the American Psychological Association, the 
American Educaticmal Research Association and ite NatiOTal Council of Measure- 
ments Used in Educ^iM- According to them, ite thiee most important types of validity 
ai«: cimtentt ciitcnkm-rebied, ami cimstrucL It is not necessary for a test to show all 
kinds of validity; rather, purpose ^cnild (tetermine what kind of validity is needed. 
It is usually consiikred a^ .^ptable ifmsi external and oi» miemal validity are qu(^ed. 

Canieni validity is dteicrmir»d by dw question: Ctocs die content of diis measure 
represent property to be measured? The contents of many achievement tests seem 
to be obvious, and so dicir content validity can be assunuul (Keriinger 1973). h is 
dangerous* however, to assume i)m adequacy of content validity without clicking die 
assumpd(Mi. 

Keeping th^ precautions in mind each item of d^ ^ts was studied, and weigl^d 
for its presumed representauveaicss by two inctepenctenl judges. TIk agreement 
bctwwn die judges was about 90%. DiscrepaiKies were resolved by a dtird jud^. Tte 
main (Active of ihe language tests w^s to measure the undterstanding (comprehen- 
sion) and expression (production) of tte pupils, especially of tte poor performers. The 
test items were chosen anvi structured on die basis of '. hat had been taught and 
practice in the classroom. It is re^.iable to assume that the tests had a satisfactory 
amount of content validity. 

Criierion-ntoied validity is studied by comparing test scores widi one or more 
external criteria kxK>wn to nw^sure dw attribute under study. In the present case, die 
pupib' *oreign language gracte in their htest scjuiol reports was chosen as dje external 
* criterion for validating die constructed language tests.The gractes were available at d« 
time of die first test (T.) and of die diird test (TJ. The correlation between die pupils' 
test scores and ibc gractes given by d^t language teacher was found to be 0.88 and 0.82, 
for die first and d» dnird te^ re^ctively, Thc«? correlations seem to be reasonably 
satisfactory for die purpose of ibt language tests. Tu : grades given by die teacher at 
die dme of d^ fourth test, i-e., one year after the experiment, could not be used, as 
during diat year die pupils Imd b^n following diree different streams widi varying 
difficult aiid had got dieir gra(tes acrording to d« requirements set for each stream. 

ConstTMt validity is a bn>ad and widely defined concept* Son^ writers present 
construct validity as purely objective accounts of what dicy believe dieir tests 
measure. Ccmrrally, construct validity focuses on die ctesirability of Iming test 
construct on an explicit recogiiized dieoretical foundation {Anastasi 1982). 
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11.5. The other tests 

11.5.1. Hunt's Paragraph CompIeUon Method test (PCM) 

TIk: Prjagrai* Ctmiplcucm Method test PCM, (tevelopcd by Hum et al. (1978), was 
used to assess d% ccmceptual tevel (CL) of iht sublets. Ii is a semiprojective vni in 
whk:h ite ctmipleticm lespmses are aMisicteied to lefkct how a persoi thi^. Tte tt&t 
also cmasuits imerpersonal maturity as indicated by selfsfefmitimi and seIf-<Hher 
ielati€M[» (Hunt & ai. 1978, 3% According to Hunt, it also shows die pupil^s of 
stnictuie in teaching. 

The rcM test amsi^ of six im:<Hnplete sentences. Tlw subject is asked to complete 
ttem by writing at least thit^ sentences on each topic. School children are allowed 
dute minutes per item. Tlte topics are: 

L What I think about mtes... 

2. Whenlamcridzed ... 

3. What! think ab<Hit parents ... 

4. Wlwn sonuwjM does not ag?E^ widin«i ... 

5. Wtenlamnotsure 

6. Whenlamtoki whattO(k> ... 

The responses are assumed to show how the nesponcfent handles conflict or 
ui^rtainty, and how be thinks about ruk stnicture wad authority relaticms. In die 
insmiction it is ctear'.y to W that itere arc no right or wrong answers , and Urnt the subject 
should give his own icteas and opinicms about each ti>pic*Ttte manual provides suffi«* 
cient information to leam to score d^ PCM. In learning to $a)re« one i^eds a clear idea 
of die characteristics of drinking at differeni levds of conceptual development. While 
scoring, die judge should remember die gerwjral definition of Concepmal Level in 
temis of: 

1) increasing conceptual complcxicy as indicate by discrimination, differentia- 
tion, and integration, 

2) increasing interpersonal maturity as indicated by seif-defmition and seif-odier 
relaUons (Hunt & aL 1978, 3). 

A score from 0-3 is given to each of d^ six responses. After diis die total CL score 
is calculated by averaging die higher thiw rcsixmscs. The rationate for using tlte top 
duee is dial if a person (tencwsttates a high level of COTCcptual thinking on a few 
responses, he is not required to do so every tin^. The mean of all tl^ six rcspcmses is. 
however, ncected when one is concerned widi identifying persons widi scores below 
it If there are fewer than three «:orablt responses thw prot(K:ol is considered 
unscorable* 
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Althoag^ KM can be used with posi-s(»:omki[y samples, tte nmnual vras (fevcl- 
<^td primariiy for gndes 6- 1 3. Tte irlUbility of PCM has generally been calculate 
1^ die t^-ittest OH^dmlt as tn^mal c(HisisceiKr)r indi^ aie fcHind to be mapi»opriate 
for CL«scoits Kcoidmg to tte manual. Tte rattoimte fw this b the nanite of tl» 
lespcmses ami that usually cmly three to^ scores, l»t in sfxm oixs sw, are used CXie 
)^ t^-retest relialMUty (Efficients are accmdins lO the nuumal beiw^ «^ - ,S6 
(gmics 7- 1 1 ), aiul *67 diree nmitl^ (a>Itege students Tte manual summtaiiKs die 
inter-rater reliaUlity coefficients fnm 26 studies. The median inter-rattr coefficiatit 
is *86. lb provicfe construct validity for CL, mteltectual ability has according to the 
manual i^wly always b^n cc^^lted. as well as classroom aclucvement 

In the presemexperimem tte PCM was scored by d» investigator and by anc^r 
scorer trained by her. The inte^rater reliability was .94 (N=s64). To the experimental 
group d^ PCM was given twitt, at die beginning and end of d» ren^Niial teaching 
period The correiatim was fcnmd to be .96 (n^U). This cecums Hum's claim that 
d» a>nceptual tevel cannot be ctmng^ very quickly. According to him, two or duee 
years aie generally i^eded The correUtion betwc^ die PCM and Raven*s Progress- 
sive Matrices test wa^ .43. Tte valiK» received in this study comfmre well widi tbx^ 
in die manual: CL is not unrelated to mtuu* in^Uectual n^asures, but distiiKt from 
dion. Tte correlaticms between CL and IQ measures are around .35 - .40. 

Witkin's Group Embedded Figure l^t (GEFT) 

This test was used to meagre d^ <kgree of field dependence/inctepenctence (FD/Fl) 
of die papils. As discussed earlier, diis measure has been found to be related both to 
first aiKl seomd language abilities. In this test, {k!vel(q>ed by Widcin et aL in 1 97 U die 
subject is riNiuimi to locate a previously seen simpte figure within a laiger complex 
figure, which has been oi^gani^ so as to obscure or embed tf^ sought sampte figure. 
The gmup test GEPT has been nuxkted as closely as possible on the individually 
admtnisiered ^FT (Embedckd Figure Test) with respect to mode of presentation and 
format. 

Tim test ccmsists of Omz sections. Tte first section is only for piactire and contains 
very simple iumis. Ttu^se items are not inducted in die total score.Tte score is die U)tal 
number of simple fom^ conecUy traced in the second ami third sections, containing 
9 items each. The maximum score is 1 8« Tte dme allowed depan^ds on the age of die 
sub^^cts. The perfbmmnce of the subject is supposed to reflect a perscm's ability to 
difierendale. AUgh ^re on die test indicates an analytic and a tow score a gloM, 
nc»! oimlytic style of perceiving and processing mfomfiation. According to tl^ manual 
(1971), c<nisi$tenUy high reliability and validity have been found. 

T!« reliability of GEFT for the present sample (N«64) was estimated by computing 
the correlatitm coefficient betwcm tte two pandlel sections widi identical speed limits 
ard conecting it by meam of Speam^an-Brown's fomiula. The value was .78. 
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11 J. Raven's Progressive Matric» test (SPM) 

To nwasure the {Wpils' reascming ability Raven's Progressive Matrices, Steiuterd form 
(SPM) was MseA. The Interest was in investipting the lelatiooship benwxn reasraii^ 
ability, especially inductive aiKi analogical reascming, and foiei^ language learning. 
According to the manual, the test measures a person's capacity to underetand fig^ircs 
shown to him, see the relations between them, conceive the nature of tte figures by 
cconpteting each system of relaticms presented and, by doing so. devek^ a sy^matic 
method of reasoning (Raven & al. 1983, 2). It was dtevcloped in Great Britain by J.C. 
Raven in 1938 and has been revised in 19€0 and 1983. It is completely language ftee, 
ami is wictely used as a test of ncmverbal inteUigems. (For a detailed analysis of 
different kinds of reastwiing. see e.g. J. Leino 1981; Stembeig 1982; JtrfmscHi-Laifd 
1985; Pcllcgrino 1985.) 

The test is reganfed by many researchers as the best available measure of the g- 
factor in mteiligence (Anastasi 1982). Raven himself stresses in Hx manual that it is 
always a mistake to (kscribe it as a test of 'gemral imelligence', as has bmi done by 
numerews researchers, and that each problem in the scale is really related to a system 
of thou^ — bmce the nan« 'Progressive Matrkcs*. 

evidence from factor-analytic rtsearch suggests that tlw test is not jnircly a *g' 
estimate (Raven & al. 1983, 12). Although solving the problems of the lest primarily 
requires analogical and imhictive reas<Mung, memory is also invoWcd. Tlw Raven's 
Progressive Matrices test is often relferrcd to as a test of 'abstract intelligence' b^use 
it requires reasoning without any veit^ material inclutkd. Indirectly, however, 
language is involved when reascming by oi^lf. 

The scale cwisists of 60 problem^niatriccs, from each of whic i a part has been 
removed. The subject is shown an incomplete figure, and below th'. figure s« oreight 
alternatives are given out of which l« has to chc»se the correct one in order to comptetc 
the problem figure. The items are grouped into five series, each starting with an easy 
probtem. AU series have 12 matrices of increasing difficulty, but are similar in 
principle. Tbei test is intended to cover the whole range of intellectual (kveloimwnL 
The earlier series require aaniracy of discrimination; the later, more difficult series 
involve analogies, permutation and alternation of pattern, and other logical relations 
(Anastasi 1982, 290). A person's total score provides an index of his intellertual 
capacity. 

The test is administered with no tinK limit and can be given individually or in 
grcHips. Simple oral insinictions are required when handing out the sheets. At die 
beginning of *e test tlw sub^ts are given a demonstration, and the first prtrtjtem is 
solved. They arc ako asked to ol»erve how tlw e^y items are sobed, as by ctoing so 
tlwy will find the more difficult oi«s easier to solw. 

Ox point is given foreach correct choice, arai tl« total score on tlw scale is the ttMal 
number of problems solved correctly. By subtracting from a person's score on each of 
the five sets tlw score nonnally exported on each for tlw same total score on the scale, 
the consistency of his woik can be assessed. The manual of the test (1983. 6-14) 
,9^ provides details of internal consistency, test-retest reliability and different kinds of 
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^idity n^asures well ^taUistwd during the la^ 45 yeais. The 
for the group 12 * 14 years, iht (H>ject group of the present investigation, is 
a^ofxisng to the maiuial M (p. 8). The split-half reUability (ockl-ei^ items) calcu- 
lated for ^ present sample (Ns64) was found to be .85 after com^m with ttm 
Speannan*Bfown fomiula. 

UJ A Wechster Intelligence Scale for ChUdren - Revised (WISC*R) 

In orcter to measure the general in^lligoice (IQ) of the poor peifomiers, Wechster 
Intelligence Scak for Children - Revised (Wwjhsler 1984) was used. Tte test was 
given individually to all poor performers. The revised version consists of five basic 
lests on die verbal scate and equaUy five ^ts tl» p«rfommiu:e scale. In ti^ 
version die verbal aiKl performance tests altermu: in order to avoid fatigue for either 
pait, consi(kring the length of tht tests. The omplete test consists of the following 
subtests presented in t}% foUowuig orcter: 



Raw scores on each subtest are first modified into normalized standard scores within 
the child*s own age group, Tte scakd sui^t scor^ art added and ccmverted into a 
deviati<m IQ with a mean of 100 and SD of 15. Perfomtancc and Full Scale IQs can 
be found by the san^ n^thod A child's ^t age con be found by looking up the age 
corresponding to his or her raw score. 

The Croni»ch al{^ reliability has according to the manual been found to vary for 
the ag:; groups 10 and 14 between .77 and M. Validity for the lest is not given. A 
number of indkspeiKient investigators have found concurrent validity coefTicienis 
betw^n tte earlier WISC and achievement tests or otter aca(temic criteria of 
intelligemre clustering teiween ,50 and .60 (Zimmerman & Woo-Sam 1972). Tte 
verbal scale tends to correlate higter than tte perfomnance scale with such criteria. 

11.6. Other instrumentation 
11.6.1. Intwiews and questionnaires 

All pupils from classes 6A and 6B were interviewed. Structured interview ^hnique, 
Imsed on tte metted adapted by A-L Leino (1982) was employed, Tte infomaaiion 
ol«aincd (for details see Aj^^cndix I) from all 64 pupils concerned: 



VerbdiScalw 
I. Information 
3. Similarities 
5. Arithmetic 
7. Vocabulary 



Performance Scale 
2, Picture completion 



4. Picture arran^ment 
6. BkKk (tesign 



9, Compretension 



8. Object assembly 
10. Coding 
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1. H(Mies ami academic ambition (Sessiu 1, quesions 1 and 2). 

2. Attibute to school work (Sessbn 1. qi»stion 3). 

In additicm, infonn^on about the social sta&is of tte parents was tala»i f rwn sdiool 
matrices. All the pupils studying Swedish as their foreign language were also 
intervxwed about tlw following tl»mes: 

3. MotivaticHi and respwuiibility in the foreign language studies (Session 1. 
questions 4-8). 

4. foreign language teaming strategies (Session 2, questions 1-12). 

If flw answer was ncrt quite clear, additional questicois were asked Answers wre 
also cross-ctedted by other questions. (For <tetails, see Appendices I -2.) Scoring was 
done depending on the nature of the question. Session 1 . questions 1 and 2: 0-3 points. 
Academic bobbies like readingbcK5ks,butalso going to the thcatre/conc^ 
specified sp(ms,]a2a: balkt, going to movies, etc. « 2 points*, watching TV, video films, 
reading but only comics, visiting friends, listening to p(q»-music only, etc = 1 point 
Aca<teraic ambition: any occupation requiring university studtes = 3 points, only 
om^ulsory education = 1 point, aiui everything in between = 2 poins. (Question 3, 
attitude to school woik: I find school very useful = 4 points, very little usefiil = 1 point. 
(Questions 4-8 concerned motivation and responsibility in dw pupils' foreign Imguage 
studies. Scoring: questions 4, 5. 8 = 0-4 poim each, question 6. 7 o 0-3 point each. 

All die questicMis in Se»ion 2 concem«l foreign language teaming strategies. 
(Questions 1-7 and 11-12 were scored 0-1. questions 8, 9. 10 « 0-3. because they all 
concerned text elaboration, including deep processing of tbc material 

The qiMstionnaire ccHttaincd the san« qu^cMis as preonted in Sessioi 1. It was 
givKi to the pupils during the first wedcs of dw experiment, and dw interviews were 
held a few weeks later. The pupils did not object to answering d» same questions, 
maybe due to the fact that at dw sane time dcrmatoglyiAic hard prints were taken of 
all pupils for a possibte neurological analysis later. This procedure interested tf« pupils 
very much, day somdwjw cwmected it widi the police and told each odier. You'd 
better be honest! 

A qucstiomain! wid»ut an interview was not considered satisfactory for dw 
following leasoras: poor perfoniars are usually poor and slow reactors, and poor text 
ui«Jefsian«tenj.TlM«:fore, it is not advisabte to trust written informatimi given by diem. 
Tte conelatim between die interview and die questionnaire was fwmd to be .94, 
however. As for foreign language teaming strategies, the pupils' foreign language 
teacher was consulted, so diat dwir answers were ctmiroUwl to sonw extent. 

U.6.2. School reports and other material 

For additional infonnation. especially about die poor perfomiers, dieir teachers, peers, 
parents, friends, die head-master, and die school reports during several years were 
consulted. (For a summary of d» additional tests and odier materials used in die 
-- progress of die experinwnt Rgure 24.) 
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SUBJECTS 



Raven SPM test 
Hunt & aL PCM test 
WitWn & aL GEFT (FI/FD) 

qiMStionnaire & interview: 
bobbies 
academk ainbitton 
attitude to school work 
scIkx)! (kxninwnts: 
social statm of parents 
pupib' schcK)i reports: 
grades in different SRibjects 



Foreign language; Swedish {n=26) 



quesdonnaim & inierview: 
mothratioii & r^HmslbaUy 
in fore^ tangtia^ studies 
interview: 
foreign language IrarnUig strategies 
additicmal foreign language test: 
oral test, bi Swedish 



I^reign languages: 
Ei^lidi & 
German (n»38) 



poor 
WISC-R, 

discussions 
widi paren&t 
teachers* 
peers, 
friends 



Expcrinwntal group 
poor, average, good 
n=54 n=4 n=4 
ordinary teaching & 
ren^ial teaching 
15 weeks 
retestPCM 



Non-experin^mal group 
average & good {n=14) 

ordinary leaching only 
15 wwks 



Figure 24. \dditional tests and other materials used in iht progress of tte experiment 
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11.7. The remedial teaching 

U.7J. Planning the teaching and the laaterial 

Hunt(1971, 1975, 1979)suggesisdif&rentkuKl8of teaching for pupils with dif&re^ 
CosKxptual Le els. Thu reniediai teaching was planned in accordance widi his 
sug^tions. Pupils with a low CL are said lo need wcU-smKtured teaching, whik 
those with a higher CL profit mote fmn less stnictuied teaching, or anicture is nw 
important far them. AuumOTWUs Learning is thus more suited to high CL- pupils. 

In die experimental group the mean CL of the good performers was 1.7, of the 
average 1 .6 and of il« poor 0.9. It was tlwrefbre assun»d that during tl» period of 
mixed aMlity group teadiing th« good and average performers could work m tteir own 
part of the lime, leaving die experimenter more time for the poor performers. 

It was deciited to teach all the twcWe pupils toged^r tl» first diird of each lesson, 
tlw average and iwor perf6rn»rs together during the seccmd third, while tl» experi- 
menter wwiW spend tl» last diird of each lesson only with tl» poor performers. Wl»n 
the odwr pupils were woricing cm their own with diffeientii^ teaching material, they 
could always ask the experimenter for t»lp whenever neetkd. Each whole lesson 
lasted 45 mimites. 

The basic texts could not be cwisictered too difficult for pupils at this level, as all 
except die poorest performers could not only answer mi ask questions about rlw texts, 
but also peifonn whole situations understandably, hi addition they always modified 
and expanded the texts in dieir snidy books, and equally perfbnned dwm by acting in 
fitm of the class. Ttere was, however, no material in dw text book only mesit for veiy 
poor performers. Therefore, the texts had to be simptifwd by dw experimenter and 
pr^ented in that form when die teaching was concentrated on tlw poor performers, hi 
order to understand what a text is about, the ieamer must know die meaning of 75% 
of the content words, mi in order to undCTstand dw details, 95% (see mala 1984a). 
At die beginning of die renwdial teaching all die pupils chosen were keen on improving 
dicir foreign language proficiency and thereby flieir gnwtes. 

11.7.2. The contents of the remedial teaching Iwsons 



The mixed-group teaching, three ability levels: 

It was ifccickd to treat Uw textbook material tite pupils were Imving or would soon have 
in tfieirclass. Vfery soon it became cleardiat bodi die good ai«l averageperfbrnwrs were 
not only abte to produce d« basic texts, but also elaborate diem. There were a few 
words dtey did not remember, but diey had difficulties only in conneaion widi 
grammar, aldiough not too serious OTe$. 

During die first tfiird of each lesson die basic dungs in d» text were discussed, 
dramatized, and tnated in odicr ways. It was hoped dat die poor peribmters might at 
least participate by interpreting in Fmnish some expressions used by die odier pupils 
^^-or answer questions asked by die teacher or die otiier pupils. The (fctailed overhead 

^ .-lie 
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pictufes wtre »i|^)c^ to be of hdp, by iraking evciy icxi situatimi nxm coi»vie. 
Yet, this part of the ^$$on seeimd to leave everybody unhaj^.The ^xxlpeifmiieni 
didiM>i warn to wah for tlK? poor perfonneis, ii4io$e leact^ 
diatof d^c^rs. 

In acklitii4i* often ite poc«r peifonneis were ik>c able to understand what was said, 
or uifflbte to imduc^ an answer mtte target language. If so, tteywer.enccHUcaged to 
answer ^itheirown language instead, t«tdiisdidmitverytn;Adiappealiothem,eidier. 
They, too, wanied to make diemsehfes uiKiersdKxl in d» target language* 

During die remedial i^Khtng period d» same ptencmierKm was (4»9ved: 
the poor performers were noi happy only to try m wukrskmd, they also warmi to 
express Aeir ideas in the target language. In d» course of tte remedial te^diing, die 
pOOT performers also started dcmandmg to spcA when it tuntwi CHit m be f ar too 
difficull for them, i.e., when diey after all did not know the words needed. 

Evcr^Jody was hairier whai tte te«*mg grew cnore dif&it^^ 
ihini of the ksssm. During d% secmMl diird of the lesson tl»; good periimners 
elaborated titt text further, and also wn^ riioit essays. They were toW to ask tl» 
teacher whoicver they needed i»lp, which mmcd out to be seld<wn. usually only once 
or twice during dw rest of tte tesson. 

AMHonal oral pnwtice for the pwr and average performers together: 
The average group ik)w warned to ^esl with die lext in more detail. They either 
dramatized the basic text or an elaborated versicm of it. The poor performers were 
encouraged to paiticii^te wtenewr d«re was something easy encm^ to say in tte 
*play*. Mo«ly dtey were watching - Imt certainly Ib^ing. They saW they were able 
to uTHterstand mc^ of what was being said, diis may be partly true, bc^uise tl» 
players used gestures, mimicry, pictures, etc to help making tteir n^^ge clear. 

Nobody wanted the dramatization to be inttrrruiKed in onfer to translate tte text into 
Finnish, nor to correct errofs in grammar. If sOTie error occurred frequently, it was 
givOT son« attention afterwards. 

After this tl» average pcrfonwrs prepared quc^oi^ about tlw text for d« poor cmcs 
to answer. Errors were cwrretoi by Htm tt^cher. The poor perfonmrs were also 
etKmraged to ask questions, Ixtt at tte very beginning of du? ren^tal teaching period 
diis proved impossibte because ttey knew actively only two or three qu^tm w)rds: 
wrffwter^amiaampieofdicmalsokMwwmfwto) and veins fw/ww^. Besides, ttey 
mastt^red veiy few cmtent words actively, and prwtically no grammar bi all. 

The qirestk>ning went on as long as at least sc»ne kinds of answers were foithcc»mng, 
eitfu5rinU«ramtertongueorcvenwidi ore word in Swedish. Still, many qirestfons 
remained unanswered simply because die pupils did not unctersiand the qu^iiH^ 
Ansv^rs in dK motter tongue were always accepted but were itot givai by die poor 
performers as soon as dwy had teard od«r iHipib answering in die target language. 
WlKn unabte to arawer widi a cOTiplcte sentence, d^y preferred to answer with at 
feast one wonl in Swedish. They dwn probably did not feci inferior all die time. This 
was also expressed in words: *I dwi't want to speak Fmnish, because die odicrs speak 
Q rdish!* 
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Wten (feattng wi A very poor perfonmrs« teaching periods must be qutce shon asHi 
vaiy all die tsne. This was cteaiiy noticed firmi the very beginning. The poor 
peifcmiers cmild not Img con^tiate on ansv^ring quesiicms asked by their class* 
zziates, nor by tte vuidxn. 

The WKt ^ was to fimi other ways u> improve everybody's vcK^tmhury. As the 
main text, axid even ttepitc^ling had alnrady been dramatized, elaborated^ and 
tif^d with (p^Akmtng, od^r ways to practice wcmls were employed Before tite 
lexi^lial tt^dnng began both pow and avmge [formers had expressed a special 
widi f:^oral tndning and were ncH very much inmre^ed in writtra woiic« excqpt in 
wriUngradieU^bcwd* That was alsooltendcme^ 
questions ar^ answers, and in cc»UM^tic»i with cmicept mapping* 

Diflemtt kinds of word hfcrarchics were frequently macte use of, and were well 
Uked ifae pupils. ConceiK mailing turned out to be p<^lar, and efficient as well. 
As an exampte cmccpis ccmMCted with tinn; can be m^uicMt^ ibt SwedUh 
equivalents for year - month (January, Ffebniary, etc,) - week (Sunday, Monday, etc.) 
• day - mcOTJing - A.M, • RNl - evening - night. The wonis iwre also 
and gc^iires wten being said The {Htpils ttemselves ahvays suggested 1k>w each word 
should be ^«d It seemed that what had been leamt this way was remembered by 
almost everybody for a Uxkg time. 

W»t^ gan«s rad songs wre ftequcnily included \n tlw piipils' ordinary foreign 
lai^^t lesscsis. In order to check die cmiprehcmtm and pixJuctton of as many 
words as possible in a shon tiirc a new word compedtion was planned togetter 
with the jmpils. A few basic words were choswi. TbsiX words had already been 
imaaiced a lc« in context iiS wcU as in isola&m 

eitteir pointed to a picture, or said ite Finnish equivaksnt wten ite word could not be 
prtsexued wi!h a picture. Anyoi^ who knew the Swedish word was allowed U) say it. 
The one wlu> said the word corrw:tly was tl«m allowed to draw a short line in his 
notebook. Th» pupil was now <Hit of the game as far as this word was conc»nwd. 

Tte word compc^on game was very popular among the average pcrfomars. This 
is easy to un<fcrstamL Ttey were now the best performers in the group, probably for 
the first tinw in their lives. Tht experfeiKe ^ not quite so pleasant to tite poor 
performers, as it was easy for them to notice that they were always tlw last ones to learn 
the worcb. 

The keyywrd meifunL developed by Atkinson (1975) for teaching foreign language 
vocatmlary, was also irwd It ccmsists of assixiating the target word with a word wWch 
15 pn»iounced or spell similarly in the motter tcmgue but is not i^cessarily relate in 
terms of meaning. However, it was stKwn found that pupils of this age group could not 
use it (Pressley & Levin 1978). This is in agreement with Jokinen*s firaiings later 
(1988). She found the method effective in higher grades, but for pupils om year 
younger dum in the present inv^ttgadon it did not improve v<»^ulary leaniing. 
IntciMiingly enough, sotw grammar could, ho wver, be taught by using diis dcvia. 
This can be exemplified by a combination of the Englidi auxiliary can, in Swedish kan 
+ a > kana^ the Finnish for a hen (hm lakes tte -a -fomi of tte n:«in verb). This helped 
tte children to use tte correct fonn of tte main veibs after auxiliaries. 

lib 
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After oral practice togetter wiA the poor pcrfommrs tl«5 avenge peifbimm got 
SOT^ extm material for oral or written {Hactice ( vooUimlary, disccmx and jpammar). 
They now started woriung in pairs or akmetegetfwrwUhtte good perfbm^rs Ant tte 
lemaining fifteen minutes. 

Addiiioml prxtice far ihe poor performers: 
Tte last thiid of Ok^ tessm wa$ badly nixde^ 

imp(mantccm:epir.intlu:textanaterialbadto Aaanexampk 
the first then» to be dealt with be nientkHmi: A ^ is falling iU, taken to 
hospital to be operated The testt h»l ab^ady been ^iiil^ 
tzanslat^ it into Furnish in writing. Tteiefoie, understanding dte ccmcepts *&lUng iU\ 
'laken to hc»pital\ 'in an andnilanc^*, *being c^rated', "getting hi»M' was Hist 
checked. After that each ccmcept was dealt with thrmi^ elabcnati(m, the {Hqnls 
ccmmicted sentences of their own containing Aese words, Tte boys, in {Wticul^^ 
were imeiested in this bmuse all kiiuis of senie»Kes, evoi expitssing aggressicms, 
were accepted, son^thing ttey were not usually alloH^ taThen foOowed answering 
questions abcmt the stCMy, and pricing qwstiwing in paiis. 

As additicmal iK^Ip iteie si^n ctear, cteotiled overhead pictutes of Tories and 
diaiogiKts as vi«ll as tapes. Abo, tteie were extra exercises in the piactfcc bocdcs. The 
chief aim was, however, to improve tte pupils' ability to uiKlmtand speech and to 
speak undteistandably* TlKicfore, most of the time ms spent cm oral work. Only 
frequent cm>rs in grammar weie conected, whenever pwsible, by a feltowiwpiL If all 
errors in grammar had been connected, all the lime would have bwa spent m ctoing so. 
Asanexample wonlortkrwten making que^cms can be menti(^d They nonaged 
to use correct wordorder in cases where Rruiidi has ite san» wtmi order as Swwiish, 

'Trut-or-fcdse* 'Statements and 'multiple choice' -^quesnons 
The poor performers* vocabulary was very limited. To give tl«ra confktaice and :o 
slww them ttat tl^y rally did know son^ihing itt least, a lot of material had bf^en 
prepared just for tl^m, such as 'multiple choice' tasks atxnit texts being studiec as 
well as *true-or*false^siatements presented both orally and in writing. This kimi uf 
exercises are oftCT used for poor performers. This sort of material could not, howver, 
be used many times. Oi» of the boys very soon renarked that he was ikh learning 
anythmg: *This is guessing, not teaming!* He pron^tly reftttcd to take part in that kind 
of practice. He had come itere to leam, rwt to waste his tinw. He wanted to talk, 

TTic pupib were CTCOuraged lo correct false siatemertts mi see why tte inftmnaticm 
given was wrong, Nchk of the poor pcrfom^rs enjoyed this kiiui of working. One 
explanation may be that they wert all fairly slow readers, and in multipte ctoice tasks 
one has to read a tot Reading in general and especially reading different atenmives, 
simply did not interest 'Mxn. Norn? in the group of pocw peiforaiers wanted to work 
alone with any kind of exercise. With crosswords and similar tasks they liked working 
in pairs. The poorest perfonror in the group was a giri, and she was always very much 
eiKOuraged by the boys and also accepted as a co-worker. 
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The kind of practice that led to improvement in learning 
Schema-^based eiabcM^ation 

Tte teaming mcNtei tliai itsultcd in sc^ tro{mvement can be called 'schema*based 
elabor^bn*. The smc woiking principle was used in the pupils' ordinary Swedish 
classes. However, as explaimd above it had to be simplified ductoite poor learners' 
perfbniianceteveLThe WiMiwtOTgim 
ordinary foreign lai^uage gnmps. 

Tb summarize, tihc following (tescrijwion will give a notion of schema-l»sed 
elaborative pracioes: 

1. Fnm tftc very begiiuung siniatimial conversations are taught Texts can also be 
narraiiveSt this case for instaiK^ children's stories. Isolated sentences are noi used; 
insm»l^ at teast a few sentoices ccmnc^d by a theme* Similarly^ students (to not 
generally answer questions presented by the teacher about tlw texts ^ied but make 
and present tt^; questions themselves. After studying the text at home , tl»y tell the class 
ihc snsryAmrrative (or dramatize a dialogue/conversati<Hi) as a wlK)te« with situational 
pictures « written words ftmctiOTing ds props. After this die learners modily ajnl 
expami tte text studied, and if the ihen« allows it, they dramatize it as well, or read 
it out if it is a story. 

The teaching and learning of wholes, stories as w. ,11 as dialogues, creates amrag the 
learners an intent to prodiK^ the sanw kind of language themselves. Ins^ad of 
talking about motivation, it is here p<»sibiy better to say that expressing oro's own 
ideas and listening to od^rs, creattis an interest in knowing what is being said. In od^r 
words, exchanging ideas, communictf icm, becomes importtr.t 

2, Jtew vocabulary and grammar are practit^d by elaboranng'. The impils make 
sentences of dteir own containing the rew words and grammar, and gradtially make 
lon^r and longer sentences and change differem paits of ite scntoices. 

The approach describe above draws on tte research results in the field of human 
memory (for details see Section 8 J 1 .2.). This especially legards findings as to how 
average and poor pcrfonncrs not only Icam fcwt later also remember words and 
utterances, and gradually team to produ« longer discourse. Some basic prim:iptes of 
this kind of convcrsaticmal practice wcne presented by Lado as early as 1964. The 
pioceduie also partly builds on experiments the present investigator was later able to 
follow at tl» University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

In stud«s coi^ming veri^i learning and memory it has been fcnrnd that especially 
poor learners both learn and ren^bcr woitls better when ttey ate practiced in 
nu^aningful contexts, n(K in isolatiorL A complete ilwme gives more cues both for 
elaborating a word, and for the retrieval of tlw word wtenever i^ecfed. 

As stated eaiiier, tl« poor performers weir able to 'leam* a list of isolaied words, 
in fact easily sontetimes, but they were not able to renumber them a short time later. 
This must be at least partly due to ii« poor processing of Jw words as well ^ to d^ 
minimum cues connected with the words at the lime of learning — die absence of 
context 
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Tte impils in the expeiinwitt hid already bc^ smdying Sw»Ii^ 
years. This meam that tl« texts could new possibly ctmtain only vtry diort sentcm«s 
ma^ upc^woids lefRTingtocoiciett objtxfiu Now abstract concqjts in the foreign 
language luKl to be kamt, and l(mger sentences as weU. Wi& 
(mjkrfi^ them w leant anything at all. the texts from their book had w be simpl^ied 
by the experimouer, and diis to nich an extent that in their new wnitm tbcy ccmid not 
possft^y have uuerested any of tlw average w good perfwmcrs. It was necessary to 
go l»dc to the kind of sentences used for beginners. 

As material for practice the teacher d»n used slwnencd vereions of the ttxts that d» 
iwpils wov studying in dttir ordinary languaj^ course. Tte mcHfaer tongue had to be 
used quite ftequenily in onter to make tte mraning understood by all. Additional 
pnHni»s ^Avre both need^ and maite use of all dw time: pictures, written wtxds, 
gestures, miiniciy and, naturally, spiking and listenii^. In short, the mcwe saisc 
cbanittls were used at fl« tin« of teaming, Uie better die learning result, and die easkr 
the recall when needed. 

U«ially, in a foreign language teaming si&iation «« or two sensM are used at tl« 
same time. The procedure described demands attention, and invoWes at least four 
sense stimuli This being a fxu Utile of the bram opacity is teft few other purposes 
(e.g. daydreaming). When i»adicing a stoiy or a play, ^rt sentences arc made into 
memoiy chunks: it is almc^ aseMytoteamat»rainan«mntof simptesenteiwesas 
to feara just CHie word of each sentOKX. The senanc«s roust, however, not be longer 
diat tl» capacity of die short-ttnn memory, abtmt 7 ± 2 ittms {EW>inghaus 1913/1 885; 
Milter 1956). 

When the experimenter started diis kind of teaching, d»re seemed to be improve- 
mertt eqwcially in djc stu&ms' vocalwlary learning, and altlumgh comptete short 
sentences were taught, even details used to stick better. This is in accordance with 
earlier fimiings (sm e.g. Lado 1964). 

TIw best learning result was dsaiiwd wlwn tlw poorperfonmers were able to modify 
or odierwtse produce swiKthing in dwiir own way. In a simplifiwi text, thcmgh, the 
maximum diat die poor performers were able to modify was two to dure words per 
sentence. But diey did want to try, ami were happy » produce at least sonwdiing with 
dieir own brains. Besides, not cmly did they team better tte njaterial diey had mana^d 
to modify dMmselves , but dwy even remembered it weeks, and in sonw cases numdis 
later. 

Anaddidtmal rcmaik must be nuwte; chorus had to be used a Icrt wten practicmg d» 
l»sic diings. asA only words and sentences but even dw whote texts. Tlw advantage of 
saying son»diing in chorus is titat ncrvousnes disaf^^ears, nobody needs to be afraid 
of mistakes and one gets more and more confidence in oneself each iin« d» text is 
repeated. After lots of practice togedier, poor performers can be expected to improve. 
Therefore, extra practice in chorus is necessary, and well liked by die pupils. 

Word categories ca$tsing addithnal difficulties 

A lot of additional training was needed in atWinon to treating ib& texts. Particularly 
^ prepositions, question words, adjectives, adverbs, and long or infrequent nouns and 
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veibsneededexiraifaining.Thereareatleast two reasons forihis. Fust, they are often 
moit or tess almnct coacrf^. 

Exaa^lesoi 'cssy' adjecavesarcaW/ww (Iwt noiy<Hmg). Of tl» preposiikms 
intonlkitder, 'in' was the eas»st toleani,'oQ' more difficult, and 'unitei' themost 
difficult of the three. Prepositions like infivnt <;^(Swedish framfdr), behind (Swedish 
fiotomX between (Swedish mellan) nmred out to be almost impossible to team. 

AncAher reascRi why it is diifK»lt to team words belcmging to die groups meminwd 
can be fl»t very often the main omtents of a sentence can be conveyed to the lisrei»r 
witlxHit dicm. Tl« gmap of fwpils studied in this experiment ctmsij^ of children 
aged 12-13 years. Their evay<tay speech often concerns fn»]iKntly occurring situa- 
tions at school aihome: What are you doing? Where are you going? Where is...? Etc. 
Nm evMi in their modier tongitt do they frKpwntly use ^tiact, omiptex ohk^i^. 
Besides, (me can very often make meself understood by using incomplete sentences 
if rhe senamically important words are lasterstandabte: Where you go? I go sdM>ol. 

When practicing difficult language material, tlw following principles from tlw 
psycbotogy of teaming were applted: 

Prepoidtions 

1. Every pupil has a prompt phrase connected with the preposition in order to 
Rsnonber the n«aiung, for insmce 'in my bag*, 'on tlw table', etc. 

2. The pupils grouped the preposititMis according to dieir meanings. 

QuestioD words 

1. A short question with an answer made by tlw pupil himself was used in order to 
reorember flw meaning of the worl 

2. Questiwi words were ateo grouped in onter to make r? memberins caster, for 
instance Wh-questions: What? Who? Whose? etc. 

Adjectives and adverbs 
J. O^wsites were taught to^tlKr. 

2. Easy sentences, ma.'te by the pupils themselves, wen? used as nwmory prompts. 

3. V, Irenever possibte. both adverbs and ad^ctives were played, acted, in the way 
the pupils suggested. Very ofuai. tlw acting of a classmate or the reacher was 
enough to recall the meaning of a word. As an example can be meniitHwd the 
series: in the momtng - at iwon - in tfw evening - at night. Tte hands were Iwld 
together, die palms of Jw h?nds against each other, and dwn moved in abig curve 
in tte air, fmm teft to right. The startmg position on tl» teft wm 'in the morning'. 
Adjectives such as big/small, shoit/lOitg/iall. heavy/light, round etc. are easy to 
acL 'Young* was acted by jumping up. 'old' by walking with the back curved. 



Grammar 

Poor perforaiets cannot make very many errors in grammar as long as tlwy have at their 
command very few words to make ihem in. (See Takala 1984a.) This was veiy cteariy 
iced in the present experiment. As soon as tlw pupils' vocabulary increased, errors 
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in granunar bccan^ mtm cmrnmJn this experiment tl^ emj^is was m tt^ing 
tl» poor peifcmmrs woids with whidi thty amid express their own ihw^ aiKi 
ideas, ix.^ammumicate. For that purpose very liitte gmmraar was reeded, Imt a lot of 
words. During ttefin^ienK^allesscms it w^ mi»h grammar die poor 

perfwniers mastemL The ai^wer was simpte: iKHie whatsoever* 

btumedcmt that aUt}^^ tinK availabki wouldhave to be spent (m grax^^ 
$em»»:es were (femandbd every time the pupils said smmdiing, and whm this was 
tried, the lesults wete very poor. Tterefore* miy \msic ^ructuru were practice 
activelyt such as wmid order in qiM^OQS, ik)uiis in the singular and plural, axulanrect 
teraes. Grammar was later, for tte reasms discussed above, dtetibemtely neglected to 
a certain extent During tte limited time at disiK»^ it was smportam to teach scm^ 
results ai^recial^ by the {mpils. It is to be noted that at this level of studies, tte 
message is seldom completely distorted by errors made in granunar. 

The separate group teaching 

Tte first half of the tcmi, : 5 tessons, was used for teadiing in a mixed groiq>, with tte 
good, average and poor performeis attemiing the extra lesscms at the san» tin^^Ihiring 
ilK sectHid i»n of tlw? tmn, tte poor perfora^rs were taught separately as erne group, 
and the good and average performers togetlwn The poor performers ccmtinued getting 
ren^dial tCKhing two botus a wedi:, white d» c^rs only had <me extra tej^ 
after the experirmntal gremp had been divided. 

AH llwj same principles as mentioned above were used in the Ktaching during die 
sc^nd half of d^ term, with the excepti<m dtat the good performrs, according to their 
own wish and initiative, startwi to write a play. This was fmislwd late^ (during their 
ordinary foreign language tessotuj), and perfonrcd at school one evening with their 
classmates* teachers and parents as an audience. 

It was a positive surprise that during ^ whote term the pupils of the experimental 
group anendcd die remedial teaching classes very regularly - although the tessoas were 
r^arly always outside ordinary sclwol hoars. The behavior of all tte pupils was 
widiout exceiHtion friendly and cooperative* This is remaricable, cmsidtering ite fact 
that very often die tessons, especially for the poor perfom^rs, had to be given in small 
lomns that were not suited for teachings and where it was not possible to listen to 
music, or use any audiovisual material 
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11^. Results 

Tb& objectives of the present experiment was to study the effect of intensive 
reimdial teaching on tte outt»»ne of foreign language learning. The data consisted of 
the scores of the experimental (n=l 2) and the non-€xperin«nial {n=14) group, on (a) 
the langua^ tests Tl, T2, T3 awl T4, (b) the Conceptual Level test, (c) Raven's 
Progressive Matrices test, (d) the FD/FI test, (e) other cognitive and social variables, 
hi onter to analyze il« daa stati«ical tests (analysis of variance, t-te^ ami regressiwi 
analysis) were used. In atklitton, some important oteervatioiu were matie on die l^is 
of caM studies concerning dw four poor pcrfonneis. Cwnbining statistical analysis 
widi a case snidy has sofitt specific advantages, as statistical analysis ai«i case study 
techmques supplement eadi other. Eash of them views a given social situation from 
different angles, and eadi gives different emphasis to ih& social fsactor in tte simation. 
A case study reveals the umteriying factors of social processes and indicate their 
intorelatifnis. Statistical study (teals with relatively few factors, but will provide some 
scc^ 1^ indicatmg extent, frequency, trends, and a degree of association. In different 
fields of studies, statistics can confirm or disprove tlw hypotheses, or deterroiiw 
existing conelation. more preci«ly thai case data can. Statistics help to avoid drawing 
ge^ral conclus<»is frwn unusual or exMptional ^la. Statistical studies of human 
behavior can, however, be enrkted and seen in a broader perspective if supplcn«nted 
by individual case studies. In addition, the use of case studies - to^titer witiii statistical 
treatnKsm - reduces tlw danger v^iuch threatens those who limit ttemselves to 
describing human behavior in terms of wlat can nwst conveniently be measured, 
rather than in tem^s of what is really useful to know about behavior. Thus there exists 
n useful interdepemfence betvwsen statistical and case study techniques, whereas the 
exclusive use of any oiw of the two techniques could invite criticism because of the 
(Miesidediwss of eitiiier techniqi%. 

Tte results (Stained in tiw present study are presented in this chapter under four 
secticms that deal with the analysis and results of thfi language tests, the cognitive tests, 
odier background variables. EJid tl^ case studies. 

11^.1. The foreign language tests 

Tlw scores obtaiiwd in tlw language tests of tire experinKntal group on the three tests 
(T,,Tj and T,) wre analyased with the help of analysis of variance and the t-t«t.In 
addititm to the total language score analysis, tiw cOTiprehension scores as well as the 
production scores ((terived from tiw respective total scores) of dw subjects were 
separately sub^ctcd to analysis of variaiwe and tiw t-icst, Tlw analysis of tlw scores 
is presented in cktail on tije following pages. 
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11J.1.L Analysis of the total scores 

Tht scorw <^Kaim^ by tlw experimental g^p on tte tests T,, ami T, were 
subject^ to Bmlym of variance in oixter to find tt^ significance of the differences 
betw^Kn the im^ans* A summary of tte result is presented in 7\ible L 



Tibte h Summary of analysis of variarK^ of the language scores of the iK)or. average 
and good perfonners. 



Source of 


Sum of 


df 


Mean 


F 


P 


vaxiatiCHi 


sqaaies 


square 






Beiwi»n groups 


16955.72 


2 


8477.86 


13.75 


.01 


Eirof 


5549.63 


9 


616.63 






Betwwi tests 


363.70 


2 


181.89 




.01 


Groups X tests 


250.49 


4 


62.62 


5.20 


.01 


Emsr 


215.56 


18 


12.03 






Total 


23335.19 


35 









From Tabic lit can be observed that tte noahi group effect is significant. F (2,9) = 
13.75. p < .01. The test of significance indicates that the overall measures of 
perfonnaiHS for tl« groups differ significantly. See Rguic 25. 
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Figure 25. Mean language scores of the poor, average and good performers. 

Tlw mean total scores (T,. Tj and T, averaged) of the poor, average and good per- 
formers were 46.28, 86.33 and 96 75, respectively. Tte results obtained by employing 
the t-tesi are presented in Table 2. The table shows that the three groups differed 
-ignificantiy from each other i n iteiir total test scores averaged over the thrre language 
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tests, Tj.Tjdnd T,. Such resulls were to be expected on the basis of the earlier school 
peifonnaitce of ihe subjects. 



Table 2, Gmipanscm of the total language scores of tlK; three giou{» averaged over 
T,.T,andT,. 



Gimps 




SD 


n* 


SE 


t 


□ 

r 


Poor 
Avenge 


46u28 
86.33 


23.30 
4.93 


12 
12 


6.84 


5.84 


.001 


Avmge 
Good 


86.33 
96.75 


4.93 
2.16 


12 
12 


1.55 


6.77 


.001 


Pow 
Good 


46.28 
96.75 


23 JO 
2.16 


12 
12 


6.76 


7.47 


.001 



TTk tt^al test scores of U» perfomiance gm^ differed significanUy, F (2, 1 8) = 1 5 , 1 2, 
p < .OL Tl» mean of the tcHal ic^ scor&s (poor, average and good combiwd) forT, was 
73,5. for 75.^ aiKi for T, 80.80. It thcitforc seems reasonable to conclude that ihe 
overall performance of die experimental group gradually impromi during the period 
of intei^ive renvdial teachmg. See Figure 26, 

The total mean scores cm T,, and T3 were ccwnpared separately for the poor, 
average and good perfonmrs with tl« telp of die t-test The scores on T, were also 
compared with T,, which was giwn o« 3^ after ti« end of d» reimsdial teaching, 
in onter to find out if T3 pcrifonnar^ had rcmaiMd staWe after one year of fiiithcr 
studies witlwut remedial teaching. T, as well as the other language tests, were given 
both to the experinMsntal and tl« non^pcrimeiual group- The results of the experi- 
n^ntal groups are given in Tables 2a and 2b* 

There aie no significant differences in tte total scores (Tj , Tj, T, and T^ in the group 
of poor perfomwrs. It can, however, be observed from Figure 27 diat the poor 
perfom^rs had mack progrras during tte wtote period of intensive «mMdial teaching, 
especially between T^ andT,, when they were being teught separately from the average 
and good. The Ixk of significance is due to a very high variance anK)ng the poor 
peifomwTS (SD for T,, T^, T, and T, was 19.09, 22.7, 31.14 and 6.46 respectively). 
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Figure 26. Mean scores of tte experimental group on tl^ three language tests. 

I^te 2a* Comparison of the total scores of tb^ poor perfomicrs (n=4) on the four 
language tests. 



Tests 
compared 


Mean 


SD 


r«y 


SE 


t 


P 


Ti 

T2 


41.00 
43.25 


19.09 
22.70 


1.00 


2.09 


1.08 


n.s. 


Ti 
Tj 


43.25 
54.63 


22.70 
31.14 


1.0O 


6.61 


1.72 


n.s. 


Tt 
Tj 


41.00 
54.63 


19.09 
31.14 


1.0O 


6.98 


1.95 


n.s. 


Tj 

T4 


54.63 
35 25 


31.14 
6.46 


0.98 


16.09 


1.83 


n.s. 
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The total effect of the remedial teaching is seen when T3 scores are compared withT,. 
As Tabic 2a shows, the language scores of the poor performers had gone from 41 
in T, to 43.25 in T^aiKi to 54.63 in T^. One year after the end of tite remedial teaching, 
however, ite n^an of the tc«al scorra fell drastkally to 35.25 inT^. Sec Figure 27. 

Although the poor perfimners did improve (fefinticly more in ttnns of mean 
differences (T, - = 13.63) than the average group (T,- - 6.75) the improvement 
in the group of poor perfonmm was not stmistically significant duclX) a very high 
standard enor. Further analysis shews that in spite of the lack of statistical sigmficam:e 
the poor performers had improved more during tte period of separate group remedial 
teaching (R^) than durjig the pericxl of combined group teaching (R,). The m^ 
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improvemem during R, was only 2,25 points, bat during 1 1 .38 points. As we have 
seen, however, the poor performers de^ioraied very steeply bctweaiT, amlT^, fiom 
the mean score of 54.63 to 35.25. In other words, one year cfier the remedial teaching 
had ended all improvement was lost, and the poor perfonnera were back at about tl» 
same level as at tlw beginning of the experiment. 
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Figure 27. Mean scores of ihs three groups (poor, average and good) cwi the four 
foreign language tests comiMrBd with tl* non-experimental group. 

During the first half of the experiment, tte average performers were taught together 
with the poor awl tlK good performers. During this period, i.e., betweenT, and Ty this 
grwip did not show statistically significant improvement (t = 0.89, p > .05). As can be 
seen from Tiabte 2b the improvoiwnt during the second i»rt of the nsmedial teaching 
period was smtistic»lly nearly significant ( t = 2.89, p <.05). During this time they were 
taught logetlwr with ilw gotnl Iwt separately from tlw poor performers. The toal effect 
was statistically significant only at 0.5 level (t = 2.36. p < .05). 
Tabk 2b. Comparisonoftlwtotalscoresofiheaverageperformers(n=4)onthefour 
language tests. 



Tests 
compared 


Mean 


SD 


my 


SE 




P 


Ti 
Ti 


83.13 
85.86 


3.66 
5.22 


0.32 


3.08 


0.89 


n.s. 


T2 
T3 


S5.86 
89.88 


5. :?. 

4.23 


0.89 


1-39 


2.89 


.05 


Ti 

T3 


83.13 
89.88 


3.66 
4.23 


a22 


2.86 


2.36 


.05 


T3 


89.88 
91.86 


4.23 
4.03 


0.65 


2.78 


0.71 


Its. 
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Tbc mean of the total language test scmts of the avmge group on T, was 83.13 
T2 83.86 and cm T, 89.88. This nwans that except at the end of the mnedial »«:hing 
peiiod their scons were about twk« as hi^ as those of the poor petfoiiReis, vrtuch 
were 41 , 43.25 and M.63 on dtt san» tests. The mean of the total language test scores 
of ite average gimip cm T^, which was given tm year after tf« end of ite ren»dial 
teKhii^. was 91.86. Tbet ccnres^Jondii^ meaa of the poOT performers was 3S.2S, 
showing a dtep decline Cfsnjared with &e average perfonwjrs, wlw showed wane 
impiovonem even after a year. TlK means of *e total language test sc(Mt» of Ac g^ 
peifomiers did not differ signifk^y on the four language tests. The mean of the total 
language scores of ite good perforawrs was 5W cm T,, (« T, 96.37, cm T3 98, aial on 
T, 9425. That there was no significant c^liange in their scores was about as cc»ild be 
expand as they IumI aheady sa>red vwy high cm d« first test Ttw foreign language 
tests had after all b^ constnictKi in cHfder U) focus on the forei^ language learning 

of the pom- perfomnrs, ttxA tl» good oi«s. 

A comparison between the foreign language test scores of the experimenuil and the 
non-experimenmi groups 

The four tenguage tests were given to bc^ gnmps at the sanre tinre. TJ» ncm- 
experin»mal gnmp (n»14) ccmsisted only of average and good peifonners. A 
conqilere statistical aMnjarison between the two groups is therefore ncH advisabte. 
Still it is of interest to s^e the general development in the two groups, as shown in 
Figure IS. On the whote, d« experinwrntal gnmp did improve. The iminovment 
between T^andTj - in the period when separate group remedial teaching was given- 
was relatively hi^r than bctwen T, and Tj ♦ d» period with mixed group teaching. 
This unprovcnrent in the pencTnancc of the experimental group is, however, followed 
by a fairly steep fall between the Tj and T^ - tlw year wten no remedial teaching was 
givm. As can be seen frwn Figure 28, tl» non-experanental group had also dete- 
riorated during this year, but tte curve is much less steep. 
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Figure 28. Comparison between the experinwntal group (combiiwd scores) and dw 
9 non-e)q>ranental group oa the four foreign language tests. 
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11*&U* Aiialjrskc^ttecomprelN^m^ 

Oim of tte impcmam dyjectives of the expehmenl was to comfrnxt the ccNitprehensicm 
a»id^pitxiuctkmperf(mnaiKX(ofthepoor lai%;uage tests ami 

tf^ir lelatkm to seimdiai teKhing. Tte cmiq)rehensi(Hi aiKl prochiaion scores were 
therefore CBialyzed sepamtely. Tte summary of the analysis of variai^ (^)iairad for 
the ccH&pfeheiisira scores of the thit^ experin^ntal groui^ - poor, averase, good - is 
givaiinlUbte3. 

&canbeseenfnmil^Ie3tfiattl»iQaingr^efii^ 1037, with 2 and 9 df., 
which is significant T!w groups dif&rwl significantly in their cwnpid^isicm scores. 



Tible 3. Summary of analysis of variam^ of tl% ccmxprehension ^^Hes of die 
gioui^ (poOT, average and good) ot , md T, (ns4 for each gioupX 



Sooceof 
variatkm 


Sutndf 
squares 


df 


Mean 
square 


F 


P 


Betwecai gnnsps 


4230^ 


2 


2115.25 


10.37 


.01 


Error 


1834.S3 


9 


203.87 






Be t««ai tests 


22.17 


2 


11.08 


7.34 


.05 


Grou|is X tests 


3.33 


4 


a83 


0.55 


R.S. 


Enor 


27.17 


18 


1.51 






TocU 


6119.00 


35 









For the test (treatn^) effect the coined value of F = 7.34. with 2 and 18 df. (p < 
.OS). This shows that tlKi groups di£fered in d^ir perfonnai^ m 
nwan of the omipretension scores for poor* avera^ and good pcrfonncrs cMobined 
was 3737 on T,. 38.40 on and on T, 39.33. 

The nwan of tlK? comprehensicxi scores of tte groups, average over T,, and T,, 
was 23,29 for the poor, 43 J for the average and 48.38 for d«J good performers. The 
results obtained by employing the t-test are presented in T^ble 4a. 



l^te 4a« Comparison of ihc^ comprehension scores of die three experimenia! groups, 
averaged over T,, Tj and T,. 



Gmips 
cooapsred 


Mean 


SD 


n* 


SE 


t 


P 


Poor 


23.29 


12.89 


12 


3.75 




5.38 


.001 




43.50 


1.58 


12 












43.50 


1.58 


12 


0.47 




10.38 


.001 


Good 


48.38 


1.62 


12 










Poor 


23.29 


12.89 


12 


3.75 




5.35 


.001 


Good 


48.38 


1.62 


12 
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The sqmn^ imans of the ccmipiel^nsion scores for each gitmp were objected to 
lest^ ai^ itK oi!^mcd results are given m l^k^ 4a, 4b soul 4c* Tte ircans of tht 
comprdKnsMi smts of iJ« poor perfonrnn were 22^ cmT,, 233 cmT^, ami 24.75 
cwTy Om year after rhe end of reai^di^ i^hing, ihc mgan c oi n pid Q t ei i skm score of 
tte pocMrperfonmrs had gcme (bwn to 19.25 (T^). AsigniiRcam differa^tK tn tte 
compreli^nsicm scores was fcHind for tl^ poor perfonners between tJ» first and the 
secoi»l test (t s 5.26; p < .01). Altlmigh the means differed cmly by cme point, yet due 
to perfiect chelation betwi^ the first and the SMCHul tes^ 
The result is, towever, xk» enomraging, as an ir^nased sample size is likely to reduce 
the coirelation and hence ite t-value, despite the fact that the standard error would be 
reduced in this case (see TaUe 4b). 



Tabte 41k Ccmipari^ of tte ccampreheraira scores of the poor performers (n=4) cm 
th& foreign language tests. 



Tests 
piMiif^red 


Mean 


SD 




SE 


t 


P 


Ti 


22.50 


13.4« 


1.00 


0.19 


5.26 


01 


Ti 


23.50 


13.80 










Ti 


23.50 


13.80 


0.99 


1.47 


0.85 


n.s. 


Tj 


24.75 


15.31 










Ti 


22.50 


13.80 


0.98 


1.98 


1,14 


n.s. 


T3 


24.75 


15.31 










T3 


24.75 


15.31 


0.77 


6.72 


0.78 


n.s. 


T« 


19.25 


5.51 











As one can see from Table 4b, the improvemem in ccHnprehension of the poor 
performers was not st^istically significant during the whole period of remedial 
jjaching. It is important, however, to be aware that they tten (T, to T^) improved by 
2.25 points. Yet, one year later (T, to T^) ttey had deteriorated by 5.5 points. One must 
therefore conclude that die remedial teaching had had no long terra effect on the 
foreign language learning outconte of the poor performers. See Figure 29. 
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Figure 29. Mean ciNnprehension scores of the groups of poor, average and good 
performers on Uk four foreign language tests. 

Further analysis showed that tte improvement in tl% comprehemion scor» of tl» 
average performers vras not statistically significant during t)» mixed gnwp rein«Ual 
teaching (T, > T,), and ntrt during ite separate ^wip renasdial teaching T, to Tj. Tlw 
gxoup did improve significantly, however, between T, and T,, i.e. during the remedial 
teaching period as a whole (t = 2.63. p » < .05). See Tible 4c. 

Table 4c. OmipariscMi of the ccmiprehensicm scores of tte avera^ perfwroers {rt=A) 
on tte four language &;sts. 



Teas 
compared 


Mean 


SD 




SE 


t 


P 


Ti 


42J 


1.73 


1.71 


0.74 


2.03 


n.s. 


Ta 


44.0 


0.82 










12 


44.0 


0.S2 


0.87 


1.46 


2.17 


n.s. 


T3 


45.0 


1.41 










Ti 


42.5 


1.73 


0.27 


0.95 


163 


.05 


Tj 


45.0 


1.41 










Ti 


45.0 


1.41 


O.U 


1.38 


1.S1 


n.s. 


T4 


47.5 


2.08 











The n»an of tte comprclmision scores of tte average group was 42.5 on T,. 44 <m 
and 45 on T3. Funher, ii is interesting 10 c*serve iha^ wi tte mean was 47.5. This 
stows ihat the improving trend of the average performers continued after the remeiUal 
leaching was over. 
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tbt ^mip atsooApctfonaus omsiaently sc^Mcdhigh on the comjKt^wnsimpaA 
{tfaUaiefdurttais.Then«anofriwir«mipi«J»nsionsM«»onT,wM 
on T, 49, and «i T, it was 48. Considenng the maximuai possibte score of 50, this 
mffliwrtiafriMyhadumteistoodpractkaMvevenfAinginaH 
gieattyftom the scores <rfthepoorperfonneis, which shows that the laner usually did 
aot undei«and evra the main message exi»Mscd in the sentences. One has to 
mind dot the tests were designed to find wit if there was ai least somediing in the 
material taught that even the poorest performere coul4 understand. 

**• 

When Ux^g at the ccHnprehensicsi semes, the nwst in^itant otecrvaticHi seems to 
be that although the g«»p of poor perfbmKis improved a little during the remedial 
teaching period, they did not maintain the improving trend in the year after the 
remedial teaching. Instead, dKir pcrfiMmance had ctewrioratcd. This imlicates tl»t if 
poor performere are to benefit from remedial teaching it is necessary to oiganize a 
cootinwm, efficiem and intensive extra teaching for them.This in itself does not, 
towever, guarantee a kmg tnmn effect 

UJ^IJ. Anaiy^ of the iHtMluetion scores 

In enter to analyze the scores related to the production pcrforaiancc of the three groups 
on the foreign language tests the obtaiMd data were subjected to analy ?is of variance 
in die sow way as fl» cwnpi^tension scores. A summary of tlw analysis of variawx 
is presented in Table 5. 



l^ble 5. Sjunmaryofanalysisofvarianceoftheproductionscoresofihethreegroups 
(poor, average, good) on T,. T, and T, {n«4 for each group). 



Soisceirf 


Sun) of 


df 


Mean 


F 


P 


variiuion 


squares 








Between groups 


4282.17 


2 


2141.08 


17.63 


.001 


Eats 


1093.25 


9 


121.47 






Bet«ve«)iess 


2B.00 


2 


106.50 


6.61 


.01 


ChtMipSXKSIS 


128.33 


4 


32.08 


1.99 


n.s. 


Enor 


290.00 


18 


16.21 






foal 


6006.75 


35 









Ttole 5 shows that the main test (treatment) effect was significant (F = 6.61 . p < .01). 
The mean jModuction scores of the $nmj)& differed significandy betwi»n tte three 
different tests. The mean production scores of the three groups combined was 36 on 
T,, 36.75 on Tj. and on T, 41 .5. It can be seen that the main group effect is highly 
Q significant (F = 17.63. p < .001). 
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Tibte 6. Comparison of tte produ^im scones of the thR« experimeiual gnwps 
awraged over T,, T, and T,. 



t ZwfSt IMS 

compared 




SD 


n* 


Sc 


t 


P 


Poor 


23.CW 


11.64 


12 


3.59 




.001 


Avexage 


4183 


4.34 


12 








Avenge 


42.83 


4.34 


12 


1.33 


4.20 


.001 


Good 


48.42 


1.56 


12 








Poor 


23.00 


11.64 


12 


3.39 


7.49 


.001 


Good 


48.42 


1.S6 


12 









Themcanof!hepoorpcrfonncre(Tj.TjandT,averaged)was2^^ 
and the good 48,42. The <*iaincd mean scores of the three groups were fimher 
sub.^cted to t^tesl. It can be s^n from lUbks 6 diat the three gfOiq»s differ significantly 
from each other in their productkm scores averaged over the three «»ta. 



Tabte 7. Ccmiparison of the production scores of the poor pcrforattrs (n»4) on ttie 
four language tests* 



Tests 


Mean 


SD 




SE 


t 


P 


Ti 
Tj 


19 
20 


5.05 
g.22 


0.99 


1.80 


a36 


n.s. 


Ti 
Ti 


20 
30 


8.22 
14.27 


0.97 


3.82 


2.62 


.05 


Ti 
Tj 


19 
30 


6.05 
14.27 


0.97 


4.93 


2.23 


0.9. 


Tj 

T4 


30 
16 


14.27 
3.92 


0.22 


8.06 


1.74 





As can be seen from Tabic 7, a significant difference appears between Tj and T,. The 
mean in the second tea was 20 and in die third 30 (max. 50). Tte iminovaneat of 10 
points is shown graphically in Figure 30- The production scares cf three of the poor 
peffarmers improved considerably during the period ■ Rj - when they were given 
separate group remedial teaching. During the nuxed group remedial te«±ing - R, - tlw 
improvement had been only ores point (from 1 9 to 20). As can be seen from Figure 30, 
the encouraging trend frwn the renxdial teaching period did iwt. however, continue, 
as ilK perfonnance of the group had (tettrioratcd steeply oiw year after tl» «id of tte 
remedial teaching. Whereas the mean in T, was 30, it had d«^d to 16 in T,, which 
^ 4S lower than at the bcEinning of the rwnediai teaching (T, = 19). The remedial 

^ 135 
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tt^iing hi^ iK> irag-tenn eflfea on pit^ctkm, either. The wlK>te improveimnt was 
kistdurhig die fc^wing year. 

ft can be cdMiv<^ fnmi llible 7 dial cc^ 
of T, irdT^is low (r«0.22), ifrfiite U is wry Mghbetwem fl« c«hcr tests. n« low 
c(»«lttk>n is due u> die fm that dMt scores of diree of die four poor perfcmners went 
(town very mwh, white tte scores of otb of dwm slightly improved. 
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figure 30. Mean producticm scores of the poon average and good perfonners in d>e 
e;(perin«ital group on die four language tests. 

The mean of the proAicticm scores of dw average group was 40,75 cmT,, 42.50 cm T^, 
45.25 on T, and 44.75 cm T^- Perhaps tm much improvement could be expected, as 
duri]^ die period of separate group teaching they got only half as much e^tra teaching 
as die group of poor pciformcrs. 

Dm to dse very namre of ibsi language tests used (specially macte to suit poor 
performers} the scores of d» good performcn stowed a more or less flat trend. The 
mean of die producticwi scares of tl«: good perftMroers was as follows: on T^ 48*25, Tj 
47^, T3 49.25 and T, 46 JO (max- 50). Woridng more or less indepcnctemly for one 
extra lesson per week did not result in any noticcabte improvement in their perfonn- 
aiK^. 




II^IA Types of error in production 

In d« analysis of cm>rs d« temi *em)r* incluctes both wrong words used, missing 
words, aiKi grammatical errors. TT« reason for counting missing words as errors is 
ve?y simple: at tite beginning of die remedial teaching the poorpcrformers* conumnd 
of even thi? l»sic vocatmlary was so poor that dicy were hardly able to produce 
anything, usually c^dy a few separate words of a sentence. It would dien have made 
litite sense to count only wrong words and grammatical errors, as there were very few 
words produced £U all. 

I Ml 
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Ascanbes<^fnmFigure31d^nundx:r ofeirorsmadte by eadignmp was reduced 
during the period of reimdud leKhtng. 
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Figure 31. Mean enw scores of Ht^ ihrec experimental groups {poon average and 
good) in three pnKlucticm tests. 

Errors nuide in gnunmar at this level of proficiency seldom affect ccmiprehensira. 
AltlKHi^ it was not tite ob^tive of tlw present experiment to n^asure ite amount of 
grammar learnt, it might be of unrest to see what kinds of error were common in the 
different groups of performers. The results are slwwn grajAically in Figures 32 and 33, 
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Figure 32. Types of error made by the three groups on T, and T, (wnx.g and missing 
content words separated). 

ERJC un-s 32 and 33 cteariy show that wrong and missing cwitent words are the biggest 
source of error among the poor perfbnners. This explains why the poor performers 
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scored extremely low cm botii Ox comprelwnskffl and praducti(»i tests at dw beginning 
of U« exj^erimcnt . A nwssage ran Midw be undeistocd m)rpKKb^ 
unknown. Yet all the words used in the production tests were among those that 
ev«iybodyd8MiId team to use activelyJt had also bc^ dirked duitaUwcmls had 
repeated after their first occunence both in texts and in exercises, often several times. 
The <*jective was to fi«l out if tlw poorest pemMnwrs cchjW use at least ilw words that 
Uiey hoi had an opportunity to prwrtice se . jral times. This did iwt seem to be the case. 
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Figure 33. Types of ciror made by the Uueegroups onT, and T, (wrong and missing 
content words combinedX 

As can be seen from Table 8. the total number of errors in content words (wrong or 
missing) on T, among tlw poor, average and good performers was 99. 22 and 2 
respectively. The corresponding means for the groups were 24.75, 5.5 and Oi. The 
errors were fairly everly disirilsiied among tte poor performers, with tte exception 
of one girl whose performai«» lay clearly below tiw otl«rs. 

The fact that the group of poor performers had fewer enors in grammar than in 
vocabulary (toes not mean that dwy were better in grammar. As pointed out earlier there 
is little room forenors in gr»nmar if only a few words are produced- Imtead, it seemed 
to be die case that wlsnever the message conccnwd could i»t be expressed through 
fixed phrases, errors both in morphology and syntax tended to ai^xar. As can be smi 
frcanT^blc 8, tlui number of errors in grammar increased as tlw poorperfwrners tearnt 
more words. During dw remedial teaching die group of poor perforawrs succ^d in 
extending Uieir vocabulary to a cenain extent (tlw mwn error score of dw contrat 
words in T, was 24.75, in T, it was 1 3). The same does not seem to apply to grammar. 
^^^Ithough some time was spent on practicing arammar in everv lesson. 
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Tabte 8. Types of emor ccmunitticd by the three groups of pupils before and after die 
lemedial teaching. 



Enor 


Ti Tj 


Average 

Tl Ti 


Ckxxl 

Tl rj 


Gfifsnsotisr 

Wrong CHT missing 
conieni wOTd 


18 27 
99 52 


14 10 
22 10 


8 4 

2 1 



From Tible 8 it can further be »»n that as far as errors are concenmi the reverse seems 
to be trw of the good perfonmrs. They nmde hardly any errors in words* Tte number 
of errors m gnunmar was also very smaU, yet it was bigger than die luunber of errors 
in words, bodi at tte beginning aiKi at d^ end of d^ period of rexmdial teaching. This 
is somewhat surprising and a very interesting result* which reflects di» kind of teaching 
the {Hipils had been getting f&t duee years. Frmi d» very beginning die emphasis had 
been on *acting\ die good arnl avemge performers using their own modified and 
expamted dialogues, white die poor performers us^ d:eir toic dialogues widi 
probably a few easy modifkations- Tte |mctic« of old vocabulary in sinictufal 
ciHUexts was repeated regularly. This practicing of vooilnilary in situadmal cop*exts 
cannot, however, be said to have aflfectc^ tte pupils* command of grammar in any way, 
as can be seen from Table 8, Instead, dK>se who^ coimmnd of the vocabulary was 
good did well in grammar as well, and vice versa. For Ac average group it can be 
noticed that it was easkr for diem to improve on vocalmlary than cm grammar, while 
for die good perfonners die improvement was tte sarm on both. 

Interference from dte stu(tents' modwr tongue has often been found to be a 
considerable source of grammatics errors. Tte results of diis experiment, however, 
show that tte only sysematic error caused by motter tcmgw interference was tte 
wrtmg word order at dw teginning of sentences wtere Swedish takes converted word 
onter but Furnish not Tte nature of die test might cause diis error. Yet, onfi shwild bear 
in mind that at all levels of studies this error is (me of die most common among die 
Fiimish learwrs of Swedish. 

All errors in grammar were fairly evenly distributed, with no error type dcnninating. 
Tte difSerent gnoups conunitted tte same types of error, which mainly consisted of 

- wrong form of iwun or pronoun, 

- wrong inflection of verb, 

- wrong tense, 

- wrong word orcter, 

- slightly distorted cxpressicm. 



Ehie to d« natune of die tests all possible error types in grammar were not represented. 
A pMsiblc conclusion is that at diis level of stutfics d«:se kinds of errors are likely to 
O ur for Fixmish pupils smdying Swedish as a foreign language, and diat none of tte 
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errors hiiuleicd conprebenskm in tl» pieseat experinrant The similar things seem to 
cau» difficulties for all stuttots. only the amamt of ern»s varies. 

A close look at all the tests of tte poor peifiMn«rs shows that ti»y do not master any 
aspect of gianmur taught to d»m, nor any infreqi»mt or {iEurIyat»tractvc^^ 
results (to RcXsupporf dtt assunqitiondiat some peopte are good at grammar, some at 
vooilMilaiy. For a summary of recent research evitknce against any ckar separate 
existeiKC of vocalwlary ami granunar as cwmpcments of secotul language proficKncy, 
see e.g. Amaud (19^) awi Hartey et al. (1990). 

The curriculum emj^izes die importance of ccHnpiehension and production in 
given situations. For these reasons the language tests were designed to assess the 
comimuikativc skill in writing. IfcUgren' s study (1982) slwwed that written and oral 
production were to a gretf extern manifestations of a unitary f^tor lai^;ua^ 
proficiency. That is, if you can write something, you can also say it understandably. 
This is also evidenced by tlw present investigation wtee all the piqpils were tcst^ 
or^y in *e pilot smdy and in writing several times. Thc»c who were pow or good <mi 
tite oral tKt of tlw pilot smdy were also poor or good, respectively, on the written tests 
of the main study. 

Finally, one can make d» ^iwral observ^icm that ^fteen ««eks of invasive 
remedial teaching did m>t cl»nge the interindividual posititm of die jnipils: those 
were good, average w poor wlwn the remedial teaching started behmged to tlw san» 
categoriMnotcmly when iteiKted,lmtalsooia year later. (For similar findings e,g. 

Konttincn 1970.) 

IIJLZ. Cognitive varUbies and foreign language teaming 

The mean scores of the poor perforaners on the three cognitiw variables were 
compared with the mean scorss of the population, i.e., widi all the pupils of tlw two 
classes. This populatiMi, including also tlw pupils smdy ing &ighsh or Gem^ as tlwir 
first foreign language, was thought to provide a kii^ of iwiramive group. A test of 
signifksnce between tlw mran of poor perfomwrs arai that of tiieir pojmlmion was 
earned out, using anall samples statistics. Significance tests against die norms of the 
population w"^rc thought to provide a more meaningful picture of the situation under 
the circumstan>ies. 

Conceptmi Level 

As can be seen from TUbte 9. tlw difference between tlw nwan score of the poor 
performers (0,92) and Uiat of dwir population (1.48; max. 3) was statistically 
significant only at o.5 level Some pupils who had very low CoiM»ptual Level among 
dw whote age group (N=64) were, however, found to have scored high on the foreign 
language tests and had also been given good grades by die tcachet 

The CoiKcptual Level of die cxperimenial gnnip was nwasured again at the end of 
dw period of renwdial teaching. TTwre was not much change in dw mean sa>K, and 
noiw at ail in dw mean score of die poor perfomwrs. The results lend support to the 
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eariier fliuiings of Hunt (1979) that CL is relativeiy stable and can be changed only 
after a few years of ren^ial tieatimnt 
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Figure 34. Comparison between d» mem scores of poor perfanra;r$ (n=4} aid 
dieir population mean on Conceptual Level, Reasoning and Field Inde- 
pendence/Depemkmc^ tests (N=^). 



According to Hunt, \bt teacher's Conceptual Level may luive an effect on the outomie 
of teaching. Therefore, the CL of both the classroom leaci^r and tte foreign language 
teacter was n^asured. They had both bren teaching ftese pupils for several yem. Tim 
CL of tlK teac MTS was foui^ to be relatively high, 2.4 ami 2. 1 . Persons with a high CL 
are supposed to be able to adjust tteir bet^vior to suit the ne^s of other people, in this 
case tte pupils with a low CL. 



Table 9, Comparison between the mean scores of the poor perfomiers (n=4) aM 
iteir population (N=564) on three cognitive variables. 



Cognitive 


POjMiiation 


Sample 
mean 


SE 


t 


P 


Coocepmal Level 


1.48 


0,92 


0.225 


-2.47 


.05 


Field Indepcmknce 


13. »2 


11.00 


2.1 


-1.25 


n.s. 


Reasoning ability 


49.20 


39.00 


2.84 


-3.59 


m 
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Reasoning cMity 

As can be seen frtm l^bte 9. U» diffieieiKX betweoi the ni^ 
reasoning scores (39) and that of their population (49.20; max. 60) is statistically 
significant (.05). Contraiy to the CL score pattern of the subjects, the reasoning-seme 
pattern does ik» show (»ses where jmpils widn low scores soired high or die foreign 
language tests or had good grades in their foreign language. 

Field IndepetukncdDeperukme 

The difference between tte mean score of the poor perfomwrs and their population 
was not statistically sigmfkam. A compariscm between ttA thiw subgroups (pow, 
average and good) on reasoning ability. Field IndependctKe/Dependence and Concep- 
tual Level is presented in Figure 35. 




Reasoning FVFD Conceptual 

abiUiy 

DIMENSION 



Figure 35. Comparison between the three subgroups on thrre cognitive variables 
(adjusted scale). 

Correlations 

Correlations between the three cognitive variables and the foreign language, mother 
tongue and mathematics grades are presented in Table 10. Mother t<mgiw 1 includes 
reading, ^ammar ami literature. Mother tongue 2 oral and written fluency. 

Tte olHaii»d conelations between foreign language ^dcs and CwK«ptual Level 
as well as Reasoning ability show a high positive relationship. A coefficiem of 
correlation is. Iwwever, always relative to Jw: situation unifcf which it is obtained, and 
its size does not represent any al»olute nanual fact. Hk c»rrclations sh(»ild always be 
interpreted only in the light of the circumstances under which they were obtained. 
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Table 10. CoiTdati<»i matrix with seven variables (Nc^). 
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.51** 


.18 


.7l** 


.90** 


.91** 
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Regression analysis 

Multiple regresskm analysis was carrkd <Hit on the data from all the 64 pupils, 
assuming Ae teact^fs* gmdes as the (fepemlem variable with Ncmvcrtsal Reas(»iing, 
Fmfal DepeiKtes^e/Iiiciepen(tenc^» and Cmreptual Lc^ as imtepcmicm variables* A 
summary is given in llible 11. 



Tbble 11. Summary of the multiple regression analysis with the foreign language 
grades as (^pendent variabte (N:=64)« 





Variable 


r 

(COIT.) 




Increase 
in r' 


P 


1. 


Rusoning ability 


0.71 


0.42 


0.42 


.05 


2. 


Conceptual Level 


OJl 


0.61 


0.17 


.01 


3. 


Field Dcpcmfcncc/ 
Lodependencc 


0.!S 


0.44 


0.02 


n.s. 



l^ble 1 1 incluctes R^, and R^^hange. The latter can be inteipteted as the ponion of the 
variance in the de^mident variabte accounted for by regression equation. R^ shows 
cumulative percentage variance. 

Tte multiple regressic^i nnxkl accounted for 61 % of the total variaiKie of tte 
foreign languaj^ gpra(fes* Reasoning ability is by far tin: most powerful predictor for 
the grades in tte mocteL Reascming ability and Conceptual Level aorounted for 59 % 
of tl^ variamx in foreign language grac^ Tte Field I^pendenc»/Indbpen(tence did 
not significantly increase the explaii^ variance. The foreign language gracfes 
correla^ highly (r » 0.7 1 , p < .01 ) with Reasoning ability and with Conceptual Level 
^- 0.51. p < .01), but the conelaticm with FD/F! (r = 0.18) was not significant. 
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On the basts of tte regression analysis tnodti U can be said that, evm taken alone, 
leasoiung ability explains quite a significant amount of die vamiKC acownted for the 
foreign langnaj^ pades. It mus«, however, be pointed out that Ae amount of *e 
explained variance is never absolute in any regressicm model Iwt is always (tepen«tent 
<m the cmnbinaticm of the sek»:led variables. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - Revised (WISC-R) 
All the fcwrpoor perfoinwis had nomud mteiligence, with toal IQ scores ranging firan 
105 to 110. No big discrepaiKies were fwmd between *e veibal 5<»lc and the 
perfonnanw scale, instead they wre nearly dw saii«. 

U.^ Sodal factors and foreign langu^ teaming strategies 

AiKKher objective of the research was to explore wane social factors whidi had earlier 
b^ found to contribute to poor perfomianc* in smdying a foreign language. Due to 
ihe lack of res<Hirces, tl« infonnaticMi olxaiiwd thrcHigh a qi^ticmnaire aiKl a 
stnictuied interview widi all 64 pupils had to be confuted to two problem areas: 1) 
hol^^ and acadanic ambition, and 2) attituite to scIkwI work. In addition, tte social 
stanis of the parents was «^xained in terms of faAer's profession (or modwr's, if diere 
was no fatter in the family). The information <*tained of all 64 pupils was classified 
un(ter the following headings: 

Hollies and acackmic ambition 
Attitude to school work 
Social status of parents. 

In addition, information regarding motivation and responsibility in dw foreisn 
language studies as well as foreign language learning strategies was olaaiiwd of all 26 
pupils studying Swedish as dieir foreign language. Tlwy were classified as follows: 

Motivation/Responsibility 

Foreign language learning strategies. 

Motivation and responsibility were smdied both duou^ a questionnaire and an 
intervww. In order to trfxain the information about foreign language learning strate- 
gies, aU pupils studying Swedish were interviewed. (For details about dw questions, 
scorings, and reliability of die questionnaire and the interviews see Section 11 ,6. awl 
Appendix I.) 

The means of die poor performers on dw different variables were compared wiUi 
diose of their populatioa The results are shown graphically in Figure 36. 
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POPULATION 




MOnVATW lEARNlNC SOCIAL KOSMBSAND ATTTTVDeTD 

tkSOmtfW' STMWMS STATUS AKBTrKW SOfDOL 

SMJTY 



Figure 36. Mean scores of d» poor perfonners and tteirpopuiadon cm five variables. 

The meam and standanl deviations and the iK>puIation means, along with standard 
(teviati(»is are given in Table 12. 



Table IX Comparison of the n^ans of the poor perfonners and their population of 
five factors related to foreign lar^age learning. 



Variables 


N 


Mean of 
the popu- 
lation 


Maxi- 
mum 


SD 


n 


Mean of 
the poor 
perf<sines 


SD 


t 


Signifi- 
cance 


Social status 
(tf parents 


64 


1.61 


3 


0.76 


4 


1.25 


0.5 


3,15 


.05 


HolAnes& 
acsL amb. 


64 


2.36 


3 


0.62 


4 


1.25 


0.5 


1121 


.01 


AttibJiteto 
school 


64 


2.69 


4 


0.95 


4 


1.75 


1.26 


4.77 


.01 


Motivation/ 
Responsibility 


26 


13.42 


18 


2.98 


4 


7.75 


1.26 




.001 


FiBtign language 
strategics 


26 


11.88 


18 


3.95 


4 


5.50 


1.0 


6J8 


.001 



As shovirn in Table 12, the mean of the pc^ulaticm on social suiuus ofparems (N=64) 
was found to be 1 .61 (of nm. 3), and tte n^an score of the poor performers in Swedish 
(ns=4} was L25. It was found that, on the average, tlK)se who perfonmJ poorly on the 
foreign language tests were from lower scK:ial statius t^kground 

Tl^ mean score of tl% {wpulation (Ns64) on hoMes and academic ambition was 
2.36 (max. 3)« while for tte group of poor performers (iv=4) it was 1 .25. This shows 
that the poor perfonners had a lower academic ambition, and their hollies had little 
O 
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or no relationship with academic srudies. It may be said that they had a realistic view 
of their oi^nunities. This is reftecttd in their attitude to school as well 

The mmvtuwn io smdy Swedish, *eir foreign language, was high among the good 
aiul average perfbnnm. Tte mean of tte imKivatim scores of thb sample (a=26) was 
13.42 (max. 18). while that of U» poor pcrfoimeis was 7.75. This dimensicm also 
inchidcd the amount afresponsMUy they felt for their studies. The poor perfonners* 
low score on motivatiOT/responsibility must partly be regarded as a rcsuU of the lack 
of success in then- foreign language studies. All four had been ohsetvcd from the time 
they started to study Swedish, At that time, three and a half years earlier, they had all 

shown a great imerest in the new subjea 

The mwivatiwiAesiKmsibiUty of tte pupils is refl«:ted in their leariung strategies. 
The high scores of most of the pupils can be expUuned by the fiict that for years ttey 
had beesi systematically traii^ to use effective learning str^gies by tteir Swedish 
teacher. The poor perfiwmers. however, had failed to develop any systematic study 
habits in spite of Ais. 

Tlw average performers \s&d acquired systematic woiidng habits, although the time 
spent on hOTic work might vary. They used to read the text raice or twice, mostly 
silently, though- They dieckul in the glossary tlw words fl»cy did not understand and 
tried to say some sentences without looldng at the text, then checking if *cy had said 

them correctly. Also, they regularly studied die wonls and phrases in the glossary, 
iehearscdth«nsehresorwithaparent,usuallymod»r,he^»ingtl«n.They sometsms 
elaborated the text This was usually d(»» with a friemi <biring the l»eaks at school. 
The elaborated text, in tiw form of a mtMiified and/br expamkd dialog was then 
presented, i.e., iu:ted in the chss. 

The good perfbmwra geiKrally used tess time for honK work than the averagc.They 
said they mostly leanu the text in class when it was taught. At hcmw ttey usually read 
it cwly OTcc; tite same applied to the i«w words ami {busses in dte gltssary. Tlw cfearest 
difference between the good and tl» average performers was that the fonner elabo- 
rated dw text more regularly and then mrt only with a friend but at home cm their 
own.Tlwy sometinK» ttied to say tltt wiwle text witlK>ut Icwking in the book and ma<te 
questions about tl« text even whai the teacher had not asked tlwm i» do so. Parents 
seldom helped dwan, except before tcso. 

Neither dw average nor the good perfomwrs were able to ctescribe how tiwy arrived 
at an answer asked a question in Swedish. Ttey said Uw answer just came into 
their minds. Afterwards fliey sooKlinies monitored the answer aiwi correctwi it They 
ihou^ COTSciwisly about the correct u« of grammar only if dw aaswtr was not 
correct ar«l they were asted to try again. The errors tl«y made in grammar were mostly 
mistakes Uiat occur in spontaneous CMversation, Especially wten itey were told 
wl»re the error was they were able to correct it 

A comparison betv^«cn tl« dm* gnxtps (poor, average and good) on five back- 
ground variables is presented in Figure 37. 
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retire 37. Comparison of the thfw groups on five tackgixnmd variables, 
lUA Ca2»htetori»orthepo€a'perfarimrs 

There were dute boys aroi orm girl in ftis group. The boys improved ccH^ideiably, 
especially two of ttem, hat the giii went sl^puly backwards, stowing no imi^ovement 
at all* For the year followii^ the renmfial teaching tte giri h^ chosen tte oisiesl 
stream Cv^ite tt% boys had dK»en tte middle stieam B, Suiprisingly, die giri 
showed smM impfovem^t during ifmyear, white all the boys* who had chosen a 
more difficult alternative, went very much backwards. Occasionally they all leceivc^ 
remedial t^hmg also durmg diat yean The teadiing was then given by the pupils' 
own Swedish teacher. 

The poor performers ' cas« histories reveal smM details diat indicate how important 
it would be toattend to pupils* pn^temsboth in cognitive andeiiu>tio^ as early 
as possibte* Tl^ information gathered shows d^ foltowing: 



All tl» Sour pupils in d» grmip of poor peifomrwrs were found to have normal 
intelligence scores on d^ WISC-R test, tmt tte reasoning scores mmuied by Raven's 
test were low. The two boys who impraved most durmg the msedial teaching, also 
scored higher on Raven's test. All could read fluently but had problems widi writing, 
especially handwriting and spelling • even when ttey were n^ally trying to do their 
besL Two of di»m had reversals, diifiatltic^ wkh 'b* ami 'd' as well as other dj^dectic 
features. Aldiough (tmsc children were very much inferior to their classmates in 
foreign language smdies. they dU liked dieir Swedish fe^:iKr. On the otter hand, all 
it^ boys were on \md terms widi d^ir class teacher; two of diem could ncH tolerate l»r 
at all When looking at d» case histt)rite in nu)re detail, it can be SMn diat n^ 
a background without serious problems of oi^ kind or anotten 
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Ca« 1, bo^ This boy scwwl IM 00 d« WKC-R, d» verbal aw! the peif^^ 
ThediflfciOT:« bewweo the lobieas were also vtiiy smaU, 

teanung and had beei gening remedial todltnig for years. He had (ndinary waridng class fimaly 

bKkgnwnd, aad his family did not regaid faaga language as iinpratani. The boy even 

several times remarked: •THodier said I needn't come heie bia I came anyway!" He was not as 

cnwivBWd to learn Swedish as s<m« (^wrs in dK group, but it «mW 

had preAtoiB widi his mother Kwgiw he tearw bt* words and gnnmiar m«w easily dim 1^ 

Also his wjBdts were 8li|^ brtier than die (tiers' - aldHwi^ be ceittinly did w 

boy was strongly left-hanAd. and his handwriting was sooKtimw ilkgiWe, wid» 

and bizarre spelling. It wasexnemdy difficult for him »laep his hamb and feet siiU. tost sdO, w 

»c<mccatraw on any ladL He was very duiiBy. awl arffcied fnwi fin^^ 

as a whole, the boy 's proWems might suggest a slight brain injury. Ifo sot w Conceptual Level 

mi reasoning ability were low. but average on Field Independence/Dependence {13, max. 18). 

CiM 2, boy. TTas boy had die highest IQ of the four, no, equaUy divided between die verbal and 
pefwmamx parts of die tea, and wirii no big discrqaitcks in sutaKts. He s«»*d, 
die reasoning lot, as well as on Cbiwqitual Level Iwt average on FI/FD. He had ewrenKly pow 
gr«taa in aU sclH»l wbjwns excqit in ^icHCi and woodwcaks. 

This boy had diffkuWes everywhere: at hcKoe, at schorf widi Ins clasana« 
class tewdwr. Ifc dkl «« l»ve ew« wie ftierai, aiai was vray unhfi^w abtwt it By special 
several iwpilstrKdwbewidihimduiingdw breaks, but he always staiwimalongtro^ 
He very often behaved {fisturbingly during lessons, tait never during fwogn langua^ lessons. Ht 
»«. tnit jAy^tiy eariy ttevelqied ai^ rood-looking. Yet neidier boys nor gris litod him, tte often 
came too laie » schod, had forgtaien his boete at l»me and had seldom dM» his homewo^ 
asked why, he always answered, "I've ^ no drnc." He was only inroesad in ^XHts activto 
h* wanMrf to be a sp(« IcMter « a boat naker. I^Kaicany aH his free rime was spent 00 
would have beoj abte to do well at schocd if Iw hal worked at teat a Utde (dw class tewto's 
uiftSTBUioa). The bc^ was extPHWiy stubb«n Md way incisive. Inning the loswis !w d«l 
whatevta he wanted to: he disturbed odwrs. shouted, left his place when it pleased him. efc 

uiqsossihte die class tCKJier so handk him. and be had proWans wifli 

d« headrnaster had difficulties in handling him. and dw boy sometimes siinply had to be c^ 

of the classrocmi. Efibits were made to haw him laoved to anwher school to giv^ 

3 WW Stan in odwr sunouwfings. but d» vi«ar interveiwl in favw of tiw boy, aal be stayed where 

he was. Ifc was good at handicraft, and always bf aaved well in Uw woricshof*. Tl« expetimenier 

WKX oKntHHttd diat riM J««led a woodtea lid <rf a special con«rw«i^ 

amwered spootaoeousfy: "HI make U for you irowsiow." And tas dkL ttaring handiciaft lessons Iw 

M made some beautiful p«ces, fw iastaiwe for his fcwtign langia^ ttKher. He always behaved 

weU during remedial Ka:hing lessons, but the experimenter had a feeling he did it out (rf sheer 

politeness. His motivatkm fijr foreign language learning was tow. but he did want to learn odier things 

and was quite interesKd in hists»y airf geography. 

This boy had been Jtoing fairiy weU in his ftseign language kaming studies, airi also m otiiCT 
dseorcBcalsubjects.unrilhispaienBdivwwdacoupleofyeare before die remedial teaching siarwL 
In fact he had been ilK favwnitt of tewher trainees because of his pteasing and h^ personality. 
(tofwTnaoon fhmi die Swedish te»*er.) The experimenter, too. ki«w him <nwi dw ti^ 
happy Uttle boy. His fadier had been a fboihaU champion and was the boy's idol. Aft« divorce he 
hKl cani^ted to Sweden, and dw b«^ very seldOT had a chaws to owei him. The boy did not 
of his modwr's qufckly changing iww friewb. His wily real interest was sports, be went to fwxball 
matclws practicaUy every day. He had a younpr laoUwT in dw sanw school, ami diis boy was doing 
jy welL The boy 's tnodwr had s«ne vocational training aiMi tot* care of dw boys alone. 
AidwendofdwreitKdialteachingdw pupils fiflisbeddwir studies aielemoitary level and 
anodwr school. In dw new school the pioblemsof d»is boy gotcven bigger. He liked nodimg were. 
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iokJ had ccmstant im^Metm with aU tead^ 
also cmiouticd namir criniei. ^ 

C>« 3, bay . TOs boy had ihc sawK IQ M the gi^ 
pcarftmnaiTO j«m of ihc icsi. and wy 

ctf ^ion& Ia!|todrha¥ery km -a»ch toimte^ 

he always bdiaved at sdmrt. Whcv stiU abi^, te 1^ 

whm boih the fWierwri woe highly cd^^ 

d» was adopttd, and aU ibe tfam f iiis (&) on^^ 

by his fiMsily wim hu sdtod w«1l He (U 

The fanaly was (fi^q^oiBted w^ the lade frf sd»d 

sac cc ssfid sisms. Fad^ loed lo hdp the boy before fisetgn laagia^ IMS. 

This boy sa»ed towesi of die thiec « th! lai«itt^ 
erne year atod»iqDe<Bal«aching>Ytt,wtotami^ 
yean he was wily one who by that txrac had teaimsoincS^^ 
ftom hOTK (inlbrmatioo fipcan the hcactaBSW and dw fbirign hyigoage teacberX 

Ca« 4, gW Tte gciwial imrili|^«c was foeml » 
in d« vcrtjd airi pcifcmBane* iwts. No big <to 
Tte pri's Coow^ml Ixvel «oie WW also avemger birt h» 
of her dm. Chi Wttfcin's FVFD her soxe ^ 

The ^'s attitu(ten>tteitinMfial teachmg wasoui^^ 
OTOdvaikw to taro was higher diaa die boys% Y«, cveo wto 

yniffl^ijymY^rtMif Doling 
fiwycaisoffaelgnlg^SifflgestiKlfesstehadiimyctto^ 

d» wasatfeioosedipnconect^^, S<mdines she was abteiodi£Gaei»iaiebetweM die Swedish 
wimi5*tobe' and*«>hai«Mverb8diaic»a»diffK^^ 

own language). The i«e ctf artktes» the conect fom» of mm, pronouns, and verta, (taecOTtct 
pntpoadoas, and many other duni^weJecOT^^ 

lessons all die boys willingly helped tor mid ^ oicwiaged her fieqimtly - even live her 
begiraings of saliences and o^ hints answers • y^ die was al*j to Icani cwriy a few wwds, 
ShecottMatteastforaooaedoien m i endw niinier^ 

in Finnish: Swedish 'akaie\ Furnish 'ISfildW (doctt^), Sw. •map\ R 'aata'. and some veiy 
frequent woids like Sw. 'pojlcc', R •piika' (boy) and Sw. •flicka'. R, 'tytiO' (giri). 

The giri was not unus«aUyan3d«M^iwitherdHiste behave m Yet, during die 

period of lemediai Mdiing she was wimied abom the fc^^ 

only one but two conqmisojy foetpi languagca^ She was pctfecUy well awaie ftai she was 
conykaelyunaMctoinastcrwh^ibccunkuhOTdcmflmfrri She wa encouraged at Iwne, and her 
b^ IMffind was a girl who «w cm <rf die veiy best puinb hi ^ 
we^ This firknd helped her nc»ly cwy day with dw sdwol wwfc 

Tlie only pil in dw ppup was a hanw P«w^V» always 
her tesKdieis. Ste waottri » beciw a mirseiy iwte « 
enjoyed lexdtewcKk most, and slw was doing very wcUi^ 
by ilw lesK^her in it She was also toly good at nww awl physk^ 
she was d<»ng very pooriy ii^ieed, having in most subjects the grs»te lurxt to *ftil*. 

The unfortunate (kvclcH»neflt of this gffl's sctool pcrfwnancc in msM sut^ecis may pwtly be 
41 -lajncd by events in hc^ past. When she started school at d« age of w 
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sctiocd for two yem. Her femily had some cxpiumkm wiih the Riosiaa cuiime, and her parems 
wttifcd her 8> teiti Rni^itt propeily. After two yean ttie sdtocd* bowever* scm her lo a Fb^t^sh 
schocd wi A d» oiotivailoii Am dm 
Thmibre abewistiiroy«anbehii^ 
Aai ^ wtt |ivmi raaeifiil tt»:Uiis in 

background w« on&iMy woddng da», sdo^ woddog ai tome. EspedaDy the faif«r bad high 
KiMiksia for his dangter. 

b sum^te exaniiiuukHi of d» l^kgnnuid of die group of powperfom^rs iUinnirates 
some aspects tlutt can haidly be left withoin coi^i(fe 
impib'te»mingdifIicidi8».Then^ 

those of Letter! (discussed in sectkm 8) is that in Letteri's experiment die parents* 

active help wm essential, in acklititm, d^ jwd a lot of money for die lemedial 

fiei^li^t wh^ itttiiiBUy incieased dieir inteiiM 

wIk) iMas ttk^^ in die dcacfemic fmiily helped him wi 

diey, genen% <»ly for tests at die tiim of die mncdial t^h^ 

made some imgress, dme is a prasibility of increa^d family support This is in 

atxordanoe widi what the boy's mod»r promi^ to do wi^ di^ussang d» matter 

with d!» experimenter. 

On die vAmlt, whet ^Knild mt be foigonen is diat ail diese pupils enjoyed doing 
diings, ami were »^c^fbl in msfat^cs wbeie diis c<^ 

in foreign langmge snu^ moat of dim macte s(»itt pmgi^ by working dial way. 
After diey finiid^ elementary schocd, die foreign language j^sons mainly ctmsisted 
of die teacher's qi»»tUms and ttu^ pupils* answers. Tl^ impcmancc of enMHitml 
diiauibai»:es is also clearly xt^leded in die case hi$tofk»&. 

The foUowii^ question arises: how much do emotional problems affect pupils' 
cognitive functioning? What abom n^rologic^ facK>rs? Can the jHipils* cognitivo 
abilities be improve if ttwse £^rs ait ccmiptetely left widiout attention? Are 
learning potemial ^:^)roadi» at leatt oi^ possible answer? The indi vichial profiles of 
die poor performers are comi^xed widt the grcnii» of average and good on die 
foUowing pages in Figures 38 and 39. 
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Figure 38. Individual profiles on cognitive dimensions of the subjects in the 
experimental group {adjusted scale) 
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12. Additional experiments 

12.1. An earlier start of remedial teacliing 

lix main experinwnt was cain^l «it with poor perforaiers who had already studied 
Swedish Ux more dian diree years. As it turiK^l out diat their improvement was not 
peraxanent, it was decided to try to fmd out wheU%r &xsn wwld be a lasting efiHect 
piovickKl r»i»dml teadiing was given early enou^ e.g.. soon after pupils start 
learning a imw language. In additicm, it was CMisidered possibte diat better results 
ccHild be <^}tain^ with snukmts teaming second foreign language. It mi^ be 
assumed diat they, being oUter, had reached a hig}»r stage of cognitive (k^lt^nnenL 
Further, having studie^l one foreign langw^ for years, stu<teitts are supposed to Iwm 
ancHher foreign language more easUy. Therefore, an addttionalexperimoit was carried 
out with ohter pupils starting to team tl»ir s«xmd foreign language. 

12.1.1. Remedlu] teaching after starting the 2nd foreign language 

In gra<te 7, in a class of 2S i^ipils who had sQuted studying Swedish as tlKsir secoiHl 
foreign language, it becan» evi<tent towards die emi of tl« first term that some of tite 
stmteits would pnAably have to be classified u poor perforaiers. It was tlKMight diai 
remedial teaching might help them, provided it was started early in die following term. 
Umterlhc^ -^idana of die 'Miperimenrer, a teacter trainee underttsok to give ren^ial 
leaching at die beginrii^ of die aett tenn. 

To find diose who jeeded remedial teaching all dw 28 students were given a foreign 
language test and I luni's Conceimial Level test PCM. On d« t»sis of diesc tests three 
of d« ^d^nts - all giris - could clearly be seen \o nsed extra inching. Their CL values 
were 0.8, 0.6 ai«i 0.8, respectively, white d» nwan for the whole class ^TOS 1 .2. and for 
all the girls in d« class IJ5. In die language test, widi 5 suteests nttasuring die most 
central voc^Iary awl grammar, it was possiWe to score 40 points.The results showed 
du(t two of tfwse girls could only undcrstaml and produce about 20% of what was 
required, ami die diird giri son» more. The scores of d« duce girls were 9, 8, and 1 5 
points, respectively. Tl» school rejKMts confumed these results. 

During a period of four weeks, six remedial lessons were given within ordinary 
school hours, except for one. Only one student took part in all dte six lessons, die two 
others were present four times. Tltesc two showed no interest at all in school work. As 
an exampte can be n«ntioi«d diat d» wily tin« ds remedial teachin? '^-zz given 
outside (Htiinary school hours, neidter of them mmed up. 

After die six lessons d» duee girls were given a new language test, diis time widi 
7 subtests and a maximum score of 50 points. Tlwir scores were now 12, 11. and 24 
points, respectively. As could be expected, only dw girl who had been presem regularly 
and had worked hard showed some pn>grcss. Her teaming outcome in die orduiary 
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Swedish kissons also dH)wed smm imiKovenmt while tte results of the odncr two 
did ncA tx^mtt better* 

Tte c€HKlitioiis umter whidi tte lemedml teadiing was pytn weie not fovorabte (ot 
teammg. Tte extra k^smis coukl never be teld in a suitable nxmu teit in rocmis ikh 
iMam for teeing: in dte Ubruy with oAerpeqple present, or even in the a>rrid<m 

Infonratkm abcHit die duee poc^ peifcmneis* motived frrai tteir previous and 
pit^em teM;henitShoi9i^diat tmi of the girls -A and B- were very ofl^ 
tessons, and (Usturbc^l die te«hing nlien they were present by walking aipumi 
wheneimd^y widied, dtoing d^ make-up, etc* Girl C was slw^yn {HV^ent, wcHked 
hard and behaved exceltemly,wtereas A aiulB used to brag abmit never doing tteir 
lUHmwofk ami dieir 1»^ of iiuen^ m sd^L 

AUtlKdireehddhadim^hm!swtthd»nH)ttertcmgue,Ineten^^ sclKX)ld»y 
had been givoi remedial Ics^om in it Even ik>w ttey were offered such help, but only 
C was willing to admit sl» still i^eited it wlute the other two (tid not swcept any aura 
modier tmgiK lessons. 

Tte family badcgrounds of A ami B wre nc^ very favorable. A*s pajtms were 
divorced, and ter mother had married again. Ste s^med to take no interest in ter 
daughter's sdxxilwoik^ whiletbei^uentsc^Bhadai^gadveatsu^ 
finding it a mnsaoM. In die case of C ter parents seen^d to have a positive attitude 
to school and were imere^ted in her school work and {»ogress. Nom of die girls had 
an academic home backgrouiuL 

Only 01% of dtt three pocn^ perfotn^ was interested in and profited from At 
ieniedialt»K:hing.The<^iertw^ knewbefordhianddK^couldncHleam 
anything, having experm^^ diat with so nmiy subject. Tte remedial tt^cher tried 
to encourage and nK>tivate d»m, but widi scant ^co^. Occasionally they did seem 
to begin to show some self-ccmfu^ture. lb go cm in die^ circumstances was rot, 
howevCT, consiitered n^^ningful. After six extra les^ns and ibe swcmd langua^ test, 
d^ remedial teaching was ei^Jed. 

12.1 J. Ren^dial teachhig after jdtarting the 1st foreign language 

Tte seccmd additional experiiKnt was startttd in the autumn of ibc same year, with 
younger pupils studying dteir first foreign language. The purpose was to invesdpte 
wl^d^ ren^ial teaching would give bet^r results if given as soon as clear learning 
difTiCttlties ^¥Cte detected in d» first foreign language. 

Studying tte first foreign language starts in grade 3 in Fmla^ level 
diepupilsbave<mlytwolesscnisaweek,andtheprogre^i<Hiisvery$to^^ 
d» eml of die spring lenn it is possibte to ctetKt clear difiRerences betweoi d» poorest 
performers and the rest of die class. This is in accorcbncx with dw research fu^iings 
of Sannavuori (1^3) who, on die tesis of die gmks given by die tochers, studied 
bcHh nuxter tongw teaming and foieipi language learning. 

LcenaLaurinen(1^5)ftmnd bigdiffcrca^s inmodttr tongue textoanprehensicm 
amcmg pupils in gmdte 2. Differem^ in mother tongitf abilities appCBf very early. 
O .aier(1990),Laurinen showed that even diree-year old childnmdiflfier considerably 
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in their abtUty to repeat storks d^y have li^^ 

ttere aie big diilemKxs indwdnlityofgmdte4pi9ilsto(»QSSroctsiof^^ 

itismmiraltoassume that diffetriM^ in foreign kmguage kerning also appw 

The stu<fents in du^ scami additional experiment woe fiom tte same school ^1k^ 
in ttenminexperinK^ During tlK^ fust year of dK:fo u.^wame 
ctear diat s^ral teaniers m^led extra help in d^^ir studies. Ttexefoie, imensWe 
ien»»Ual te^^g was <tecided upon for tlmn, suiting die following autoim* in gnute 
4« IVo teacher tiunefs were wilting to undeitate kmg^ienn rcnmiml ttw^g widi 
d» same nuinbo' of tessms as in die nuin experinic^ 

studoitSp having followed tt» foreign language temrhing in d^tr classes fnm die 
beginningt 

The|m>^wasplansKdtoged»rwididiee:qN^rimente^^ Aselaboraticmwasmeam 
tobeanimpofimtf part of dieextrateachmg,tl»proji^cwklbeexp^dtohavea 
chana of siKxess. Agrmipof six poor performers, fcnirb^ 
in die middte of October. Ttey had been singted out fnm two difierent grotips 
studying Swedish in grade 4 (N« 32), The two groups had die saire Swedish teacher. 
All the 56 pupils in die two classes were given Hunt's PCM te^ and Raven's 
Progressive Matrices ii^LTlH^nicara for tte six poor perfD^^ 0.68 and 36, 
as against 1.1 and 44*1 for tte whole sample, 

Tte 32 pupils fiom die Swmiidbi gnmi^ were also givra a language test* containing 
(miy tasks tesed (m d» most central vocabulaiy ami grammar tre^L Tte lest was 
COTStmctedwithavkwtofifldout how nmch(tisamn»^t in d»fonn of dialogues and 
narratives, even d» poorest perfcmi^ were abte to undmtaiKl mi produce. In 
additic»i,s(mie sim|)leand fiequemcim»itwords,semamiGaUy^mipe^ 

In additicm to infOTnati«»i givoiby tl»s teacters, d» two traim^es also interviewed 
dw imrents or step-parenis of the poor performers. Two of the boys caiM from teoken 
femilks, with eid^r d^ir real nu:>d^ o€ fatter missmg. Especially die boy whose 
mother had left die £unily wten he was an infant ms dunight to iuve suffered from 
d^scparatiOT- This was stressedby die boy*sstejHiKHter.Hc spent his first years widi 
felativ(» ami in a children's home. When die remedial traching sm given all die six 
sub,^^ were, however, living in fairly Mtmal home surroundings, with parents or 
step-parmts and, in nK>st cases, widi brod^rs and/or sisters* This situation did not 
change during d^ following couple of years. 

Widi legard to die six impils* attituite to school the infonnation given by die 
teact^rs was on ihe whole in accordance with what the jmrents and tl» pupils 
dwmselves said* Norc of di» parents or pupils seen^d to have a gimerally negadve 
aoitutfe to school, and all six had at lei^ one subjcxt they liked well. l\vo of d^ poor 
perfonners had serious problems widi their motl^ mngue teaming azul were getting 
remi dial inching, Ot^ of them, dw boy whose nK«her had teft, was getting regular 
psychiatric ilwrapy. Tl« otiter four had variws minor difficulties when reading or 
writing their mcHli^ tongue. 

According to d» tcacters, only oro of the ax pupils son^tmics di^ibed m wutss, 
© jrwisc die members of diis grouo seeirod to have caused no problems of that sort 
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in their class^. Absence from lessons was ooi n^nlKmed as a pn^lem, eitter. Parents 
and teachere agreed that most of the poor perfoimcrs lacked self-confidence and/«r 
eave up veiy easily whea scanedung seemed difficult 

As f(H- hot^k»« leading was ncx (me of them. Tbe parents of duw of the pupils toU 
diey had newt read or (mly very sel(&>m read to tteir child. One of tl» six. a girl, had 
beoi read to very often by her mottMr. 

Tte grwip of poor perfwniers were given 30 tesstms of r»radial teaching, twice a 
week for fifteen weetof. Tiw thirds of the tesscms were given during die fu« tcnn, <^ 
diinl during dw seccnd term. The two remedial tewdwrs were present U)^dier and 
leadiing in about half of Ox lessons. The experiimn^ h«i discussims widi the 
remedial leacters wheiover neassary, and was kept well infotmed about how die 
proiectdevekqjed. TIk remedial teaciiing was finisted in dje fhsi half of Fetauaiy. 

The six poor perfoimcrs aiieraied die rrai«dial lessons fisiriy regularly, even when 
diey had to cone after tmiinaiy sclwol hours. Accor^g to tlK two tcadar trainees, 
all of daem grew gradually more positive «id mterested as iht ren»dial teadiing was 
pn^ressii^, and also seeii»d to get more self -ccmftdaM^e. This was also «Hiced by dw 
Swedish le^d^r (fairing titeir ordinary tessons. Om of d» boys did not warn to 
coniinwf after d» first term. As his reasim for diis he gave diat d» temedial teaching 
interfered widi dtt basketl»il training 

The aim of die remedial teaching was to (tevclop d* cognitive proresses of ds poor 
perfora»rs. They wtte never giv«ai very simple tasks Uke copying, nor tasks «^re 
guessing would be possibte. Inste^. they had to reason aiwi make inferences in most 
tasks. Elaboration was used when practicing vocalMilaiy and grammar. A 1«H of games, 
small compctiticKw and songs were used e^ially at die beginning to make dw 
teaching more modvating. and diat seemed to have ibe dssired effect. 

The results of die first te^. given at the very begnming of die rcn«dial teaching to 
aU pupils studying Swedish, showed diat many pupils scored neariy 100%. As for die 
six poor perfbnncis, die test turned out to be difficult enough aldiough only d« most 
ftequent structures and content words were used. The poor perfonoMrs' comprehen- 
sion scores ranged from ab<»rt 35% to around 70%. Keeping in mind diat dw language 
in die test was a lot easier dian what dwy met in dair ordiiary Swedish lesscwis, we 
have to coittlucte diat many of tte poor perfonners could not understand most of wlat 
dwy Iward in dssir Swedish lessons, hi tbs production part, dwir scores ranged frwn 
20% to arouiKi 50% , In all die tests used, errors in grammar counted only half as much 
as enois in content words, jrovidcd it was possible to untterstand d» message. If errore 
in grammar had counted ftiUy, die scores would have been considerably loiwr. 

The second test was given about duw mond» after die end of da remedial 
teaching. This tea, t(». was given to all grade 4 pupils stodying Swedish. It was 
constructed and scored on dw basis of die sanM principles as d« first one. For the six 
poor performers die comprehension scores were now 35% for die boy who had 
dropped out, about 70% for diree. and about 90% for two, a boy and a giri. 
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The prodm:tion scores were increased for all but the boy who had left. His score 
wasiiowsli^yiinder2(Mb.Thciiwtt score was 32%, two scores were sUghtJy above 
50%, and the last two 76% and 84%. Again. ti» whole test was veiy easy for most ol 
d» Mh&IRiinls, of wiKwa many had {practically everything conect. Oik interesting 
finding can, however, be nwmioned: two pupils in the remedial group now scored 
higher don duee average pu|»ls in da; class. 

It seems reas(mabk! to ccoKludk: diat tte remedial teaching had improved the learning 
outcomes of most of d« poorperfonners.This is inaccwdancc widi what was found 
indieaiainejtperiment. According to their Swedish teacher, d« poor peifoimers had 
bcccanemoreinterestedaiKlactivehitheirordinaiySwedishtessons and seemedmore 
self-confident Two of them also got slightly better grades than before. 

The poor perfoimers showed most improvement on vocabulary. They could now 
handle fidrly freely some ftequent verbs and nouns ^ch earUer had caused difficul- 
ties. Several question words and adverbs were now used. In addititm, they were able 
to use sonM prqwsititais more or tess correctly. Earlier U»y only hadpd (on) and in 
(in).sc»ietimesiitf (to) at dwir disposal fa fact, diey had now so niany words at Uieir 
dis^sal that they had become inleiestcd in trying to pnKhice real messages, not being 
any mwe sati!rfi«i widi single words or very sdtort sentences. As dieir ccmunand of 
grammar aiMl al»tFBCt words was still very weak and had hardly improved, their longer 
messages were sc»neiknes hard to understand. 

NoK of die six pocBrperfcMm»rs could use grammatical niles systematically. Every 
now and then, however, U«y used grammar quite correctly. This happened mostly in 
common phrases and in simple affiraiatory saliences. aiKl sooKtimes even m 
questions where Uw word order differed from diat of Finnish. Some typical examples 
are these: 



Correct use: Jag kan spela foibolL Du fSr Iflna... Jag tycker inie om... 

Vad ska du gOra i morgon? Vad vill du gdra? Jag ringer dig. 
Jag gar till fotbollsmatchen. Kan jag komma raed dig? 
Jag vet inte. Jag tror alt... Jag vill ha... 
M&r du Mttre nu? Chn nSgra dagar ^ du frisk. 

Incorrect use: Kan du spclar skridskor? Kan du kOr bil? Kan jag kom med? 
Varfbr du kommer inte hos mig i gir? NSr mats bOrjar? 
Var Sr kwnma du? Har du Mr pengar?/Hur myckct Hr pengar? 
At ni har dyra fiskar? (<Har ni biliigare fiskar?) 



Long words and fairly abstract words practically always caused extra difficulties: 
ftif^ldrar (parents). fBrstftr (understands), tavling (competition) 
framfdr/bakom (in front of/behind), mellan (between), etc. 
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If (he word was of great interest, even lm% words were pioduced undeistandably: 
foc^ boisma^en, futbolsmats, fottboQsnu 

Some adverbs were fairiy easy to learn, scmie caused great difficulties: 
Easy: nu (sk)w), ofka (often), lite (a tittle), ingenting (nothing), 
vad? (what?) vai? (where?) vem? (who?) 
Difficult: kanske (maybe), ganska (rather, fairly), ^nt/tidigt (late/early), 
snait (sorni), sSUan (seldcnn), aldrig (mver), ibiand (s<Hnetimes) 
vait? / variMn? (wteit tc^rom?), wms? (wliose?) 

Phrases wtere ti^ san^ wcMxi can have sli^tly different meanings turml out to be 
very difTicult to learn and were mixed up fr^uently, for instance; 

pi morgcH^ (in tl» morning) 

i moi:gon (tomorrow). 

Tte investigator was mainly iniere^ed in long-term retention, Ttereforc, it was 
decided to arrange a retention test at the end of graded, Le^ more than two years 
laten Again, the test was omstiucted and grad^acconiing to the sanie 
the pitviws tests, aiul given to all the 26 pupils in d» two Swoii^ groups. Scmte 
inferential tasks were, hov^ver, addbi boi^ause the pupils had been traimid in tt»m 
fairly regularly. All the tests were omstnicted ami corrected by the experimenter aiKi 
another teadien Djubttltl cases were solv^ by disci^ion. 

Again the test was very easy for most of the pupils. Except for one pupil, tte origimd 
poor performers were still among the jx>orest teantera in tlw class. They were not, 
however, very fer from the average smdents. The comprehension re^ts were about 
40% for die boy who had left the group, 60% for anotlwr, ami about 70% for the otter 
four.Tte production scores had improved more than tte comprehension scores. We 
now fiml ow of tte poor perfomiers with 45% as tlw lowest score, the mjxt two with 
54%, one with 72% and two with about 80%. 

The second long-term experiment gives a certain hope diat poor perforatera can be 
helped, provided the conditions ait very favorabte- The rcteiuion test showed that 
high frequency words and words that were learnt easily were remembered best. 
These results sui^rt the findings of Kotsinas (1982,1985)* She has studbd the 
language developn^t among immigTants in Sweden. Tte result also support 
fmdings by Bahrick (1984) and Bahrick and Phelps (1987), Ttey studied retention 
after fifty and after eight years. Wfe should not, however, forget that even this group of 
poor performers must have spent a considterable part of their Swedish lessOTS without 
uniterstanding what ttey were listening to. The vocabulary and grammar leamt will be 
itealt with in greater detail in a later study. 
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12.2. Coniments on the additional experiments 

Tte fim adklidoiuU experinmnt was not a suc^^, ti^te was soim improvemem only 
for CMtt giri of diree. Eveo m die experism^u provided scam impoitant iafom^u»i, 
aUiou^iiottteinftmnaiicnioi^sta^^ A new qi^stkm arose: What can 

be (kXK if pom* perfrnmers are at all intete^ed in inqm)ving their learning 
miteon^^i? It tuiiMKi cmt dial two of 
classroGin situation. Ttey wcm often al»Msnt an^ 

b can be assumed Urn tUs kind of pujHls are (piite ccmumm amsmg poor perfcHmers, 
especially amcmg okter (xxs. It seems obvious tlmt ofiering sudi impib renmtial 
teadnng in a fc»eign language will Ml Imlp untess oti^r pn^lems ait solved first. 
Tteir 1^ of n^vaticm was very likely partly dw to tf» fact that they had suffered 
many defeats v^kh had affected tl^ir self-confidence. These students had difficuUks 
in all theoretiad sub^ts. 

In ccmm^OQ wiA tte <»cpemmnts several practical probtems arose a$ well. Even 
such a trivial problem as finding a suitable room for tte teaching cannot always be 
solved This last problem was ei^unteied in tte nwnexperu^ too. This fact also 
lestricts die use of music and additi(»ml audiovisual material in ren^ial teaditng. Our 
schools, teachmg as well as ladings, are ol>vi(Hisiy plann(d for tte benefit of average, 
ordismry {mpils. 

Tte s^:cHid a(klitional experin^nt turned out to te of gre^r value. It about 
as extensive as tte main expcrin^m, and tte subjects were also iss^ more than two 
years later for a possible lasting effect Tte results in this experiimnt confirm tte 
results in tte main experimCTt as far as tte improvement efifect of remedial teadiing 
is coii^n^ but differ wl^ it comes to die question of lasung effect. In this 
experiment a lasting effect was found for five of tte six pupils, all those wte completed 
fl^ course. Tte boy wte left tte group telf way« scored lowest in Raven and also scored 
towest in all tte tests. 

Some factors dtat may explain why a lasting effect could te found in this additional 
expenimnt« white hardly any in the main experiment, are easy to think of. To smn with, 
this time d^ grcHip of poor perfonnets continued in the san^ classes ami gnnips, with 
tte sanK: teacter and tte san» teaching principles in tte foreign language. 

Secondly, U^^y ted reorived ihc remedial teaching at a much eariier age and stage, 
possit^ tefore ttey ted started thinking of themselves as failures, a state of mind 
crauiKHi arncH^ poor perftnn^rs both in d» main esqperiment and in die first addititHial 
experin^. It s«mis clear diat it w%s much easier to novate tte poor peifomiers in 
grade 4 dtan in gmde 7. Mayte it is getwrally easier to create a jH^sitive atmospteie in 
Ui^ classrotmi for lO-year olds dian for more critical axKl demanding (imagers . 

A diird factor diat may tevc been imjKjrtant is diat die poor performers in this 
experiment SMmed to live in more stable teme surrcHmdings, at lea» in tte acuial 
period, Aan did the memters of tte conesix)nding group in tte main cxperinwnt 
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1Ucc« togetlMr. these tfwec factors nay very well have had a pwitive effcct.The 
pc«5ibfe lasting improveinsm was seen bkhc cteariy in productton than in cwnprehen- 
sicm, which nay seem asuxudiing. Tlw hmwi pnAxHtlk explanaticm for ^ is that 
systematic self-geiwrated etaboration had increased the vocabulary kamt con5ide^ 
aWy and macte it possibte for the tean«is » oaBinjw real messages, w« cmly 
sentences. It is. Iwwever, necessary to bear in mind that enws in grammar mfluenced 
die scores only half as much as errors in vocabulary. Tl« scores, dicn, in no way 
mdicate dial Uk language of dw ^xx performers was satisfacttwy. 



13. Discussion 

13.1. The main problems and results 

n& main purpose of *c presoit study was to investigate wtether dw poorest 
performers in foreign language teaming could be givcnadequateheip in d«ir teaming 
difTiculiies. It soon became clear tbax existing flworka of foreign language learning 
offered iKJ help, as day <k> not describe or explain ncaleaming. ^ry little research has 
been dc»w on nonlcaming,maybe chiefly bwau» itis difficult tonttasure and describe 
a process diat is not taking place. Tltt nature of die probtera may also be so comptex 
ihai a solution cmnmA be found dirough isolatnl research in dw SUM of one scieioe, 
whedier it is pedagogics, cognitive }:»ychcdo^. psyclwlinguistks. « sodok^. 
Pcrfiaps it IS possible to come i«arer a solution by combinmg findings fnMn several 
sciences, but such research scans simply not to have been dt»« yet Having diis in 
mind, die only practical soliuion was to concentrate oi d« following prelum: Are 
dwre foreign langua^ teaming dK»ries diat explain or at teasi deal widi learner 
vwieties and simplified fi>rms of language 1 

The Imefi^guage Theoiy could not conrrilmie much wlwn die experiment was 
started, as it had so fiar primarily <tealt widi grammar and largely ignored die 
importance of vocabulary knowledge. Useful information about d« basic require- 
ments for communication in a foreign language bad to be sought frran odter sources. 
Schumann's (e.g.l978a, 1978b) dieory of pidginization can be of great vahie. 
Supplemeniaiy infonnation can be found in research about foreigner talk, fommlaic 
speech and other simplified registers. 

The main experiment and dw two later a<Witional experinKnts were planned in 
accordance widi die dworetical considerations above. The research was also buUt on 
Hum's dicory of conceptual level, dieories of how to develop reasoning ability, and on 
die rescarcl«r's own extensive experience as a teacher and icajJier educator. 

Several pnjbtems were formulated before dw main experimem was started. The 
main question was whedier die foreign language teaming outcomes of poor perforai- 
m can be improved duough extra teadiing, and if so, how die teaching ought to be 
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given. Whm going thitmghttK; Utei^reintt^aiM^tte investigator cwldiKXfu^ 
experim^ms widi intensive Icmg-term leiwdial teaching given tt> pror perfonners m 
forei^ languages. 

It was of interest w fiwl out whednwr the teachnig Imd the best effect wten poor 
performers were taught with average and good perfonrcrs present, or if the poor 
performers profited most from tte teaching wten ttey were in a ^up of their own- 
The orJy way to fiml an answer was to fonn a group of both p)od, average and poor 
perfcmwrs fx tte first half of ti^ perkd of extra tewhing» ami ttmi teach the grmip 
of tte four poor perfom^rs only during fl» secc^ half of the period. TTiis then was 
how tte remedial teaching in the main expenmem was oigamzed. 

An answer was also sought to the questicm of wtetter a possible improvement 
wcHild be permawnt or ml Funher, it was a^ed if tt» foreign langua^ teaming 
cmtcome is rela^ to the ccMK^iMval level (CL) of {mpils, and wfaedier the CL 
scores of pow perfonnas can be improved through remedial leadiing given in 
accofdance with dieir c^mc^tual teveL Anotter qi»^ti(Ki asked was whether foreign 
langua^ teaming is related to reasoning ability. 

Tl« last three questions wext wlMither dw rognitiw styte of poorperfbm^is differs 
from that of good md average perfmi^rs; whc^r poor pcrf cmncrs differ from good 
and average in ti^ir foreign language teaming stiaUigies, their attimcte to school and 
their hobtses; ainl whetluyr sMie social l^kgrcmnd factors of poor perfortrors arc 
different from fltosc of average and good pcrforaiers. 

Tte re^tsobtaix^ n»ke it possibte to give some tentative amwers, k^ing in mind 
the small samples. TTute of the ftnir {Hipils in the gnmp of poor perfomwrs in ttw main 
experimcm improved tteir teaming outcomes considerably when ttey wre given 
rcHMdial teaching in a group of theh^ own. 

A test given one year after the end of the nsmedial teaching, however, slewed that 
the improvement was not lasting. Therefore, two additional experiment were un- 
(tertaken, in onter to sec if ren^dial teaching might have nrore lasting effect when 
stazted at an earlier stage of studies. The pupils in tl^ main experiment were in grade 
6 and had stodied Swedish for three and a hdf years what the rem^al teaching was 
given. 

In OTO of the additiraal experinKmis six poor performers in grade 4, with Swedish 
as tlKjir first fweign language, were offered the sanuj amount of ren^dial teaching (30 
extra lessons) as the four poor performeis in tte main experiment For the five who 
compteted the course a lasting effect was found as late as two years after the remedial 
teaching was ended The otter additional experiment ronc^nKd three poorperfomwrs 
in gmdte 7, who had starts to ^dy Swedish as their second forei^ language a few 
mondw earlier. TTiis experin^nt, however, lasted just for one montii, because only oi» 
of tte thr»5 attcncted the remedial lessons regularly. For this pupil the teaming outcome 
improved a Unle. 

All the poor perfonners in the main experiment were found to be average on the 
O „»ral intelligence test (WISC-R), but scored signifiamtly lower than tl» avemge 
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and gcKKl peifonmison Raven's lest n^^uringmcfaictiye and analytical mascmLig and 
cm Hum*s c(»»x^Kual tevel test Fiekl iiulqpemlenoe/cfaq)^^ nwisuitd m Wiikin*s 
GEFT, was tm foumi to be related to fotneign Iwguage Iraming* 

The poor peifmners had adopied tesa efficiem teaming aratcgics than the Mfaer 
kan^. They also dto^ lack of nuHivatiim 

language studkcs,aiHl cm the wtok theirattinictetosdhoolwasftnindtobete^p^ 
tlmn fOTc^r teamen. The paims of ^ 

In ibt following dtsoissicm , mem^ will be nuute to find pc^itde caum for die 
lesuhs oteain^ in the exeriin^ms aini (tow scmie concluskms ami pix^se in^lica* 
ticms. 

13 JL General factors connected with the results 

Severn! fKtOTS can helpexplain d^ results. Wten d% teanwrs were all taught togedier, 
d» poor peiformm could listen to the better-peiforming pupib fl^^eaking, and even 
sometiims comrilnite sotiM^hing of their own* It was obvious, however, diat ttey more 
often dsan weit unabte to umkrstand what tte (Kheis sakl« especially wten iht 
good perfbraicra were speaking. The vocabulary of the poor pcrfbrroers was far too 
small they dul not even grasp tte basic idea of what was going on* 

When die poor pcffonncrs weie getting reme<fial teaching separately, dicy used 
ardlmudvery mi^ simplified tengua^.Ttey also gtxand^aitatfkm of the teKber. 
Mmetiim couU be spem on their special jHObtems. Ttey probably also feU mo^r^ 
lelaxed, titey did ikh have to fe^ diat otters always ta»w better. Ttey may even have 
experienced die strange feeling- for d«m- of being best, being abte to answer before 
others, m to know mott words dian others. It scans natural that this mcreased dieir 
self-estMm ^ motivationu 

This gets support fma what was ttpoitcd from one of die ackliticmal experinmnts. 
The six poor perfbm^rs in diat group clearly bwana? more sclf-confictentt grew more 
active, and dar»l to offer an answer more often. According to their Swedish teacter, 
this was also notind in &eir ordinaiy Swedish lessons and htd a markedly posidve 
effect on d^ir woik and teaming outcomes in the Swedish language. 

Tte improvement for die group of poor perfcmners in die mainexperin^nt was not, 
however, pemianem aswasstownduoughdwretouiontestafterayearJtisiwHeasy 
to fuui a ctear-cut wswer to why d^^re was no lasting effect I^K>r performers may 
need remedial teaching all dieting, or at teast in periods of very stoit intervals. If diis 
is tte case (n» wcmld have to comider wtedusr real teaming takes pl^ 
category of pupils. It is nc« re««Miabte, towsver, to draw any laii^-scate omclusions 
cm tte basis of die small sampte. 

Some factMS can be numtioi^ that may partly explain tte lack of a lasting effect. 
For the year following tte rramdial t^u:hing tte three boys in die groupchc^ a strcsan 
(B or tte middte stream) diat wasproteibly UK>dif¥icult fen* diem. This ctetcepl^d 
Item once nsore in a situation wtere ttey, due to tteir sn^ vocalmlary and very 
^ited control of grammatical nites, mostly could not follow and contnbuite to what 
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was going on in iteirSwcH£ish!essc»is.ll» leaching was also qutiedi^ 
ttey were familiar with becau^ iK)elaboratk»i was usedL tmt instead mostly <piestions 
and answers betwera ^ teacher and dtt^ {Hipih^. Tte girl again «dK) chose d^ easiest 
stream showed schto inqm>vammt cm ter foreign lan^u^ learning perfcmname. 

The results of the poor perfom^^rs in the mc^extenisive adcKticmalaiperinmat (in 
gra(te4)soni^tK>w compute tteimttein«lHUstrengdmitteexpiaimtk>ngrrai above. 
Tteir results make it reascrable to assume dm the unproven^ for nmt of them was 
lasting. UmildwiemI of gr^ 6 these inipite were taught by tte san»ieactw^ 
d» same teaching pracii^ as before* l^ised on self-gemsrati^ elaboraticms. Possibly 
as a result of this, they couk! follow and profit from tht (mlinary teadung as far as gnute 
6. Tte ren^^ terohing s^n^d to haw a pi>$itive effect even two years later. 

Tte difference in teadiingctmditionsduii^ 
may dwn explain why d^ hardly any lasting improvonem effect for tte fust 
group, but a £airly clear one for tte seccmd^Tte fmxm discussed so far are hard to 
imasure, white die t^xt stctim will take up factors diat were measured and treated 
statistically* 

13 J, Cognitive factors related to learning 

Several questions were formulate in orcter to identify cognitive factors that might te 
related to tte teaming/nonleaming of forei^ languages* Tte first qirestkm was 
wtedier tte foreign language teaming (»i^me is related to tte OKiceptual level c£ tte 
subjects, and wtetter tte coiK^cual tevei can te improved by long-temi inl^nsive 
remedial teaching given in accordance with a persm's conceptual tevei. 

According to Hunt & Sullivan ( 1 974X a child wte has a higher CL-score dian odiers 
of his ovwi age will te abte to pcrfomi tasks wtere cwnplcxity in infoimation 
processing is involve wtereas a child with a low CL*score will not te able to perform 
such tasks efficfcmly. Subjects with tow CLrscorcs may perfonn poorly cm foreign 
language teaming tasks because certain mediatory conceptual prcK:es5es are weak or 
missing in dwir processing systems. 

Tte iwuiis found in tte present study are in agrcOTient with tte findings of Hunt and 
SuUivaa Tte CL-scores of tte poor perfonMrs in tte main experiment were very low 
compared widr all tte gra(te 6 pupils in tte school (N«64), and die difference was 
found to te statistically significant Tte CL-scores of ite two groups in die additional 
experiments were also considerably lo«^r than die means for tteir classes. 

According to Htmt, die teaming outcon^s of poor performers can te tmpmved only 
if long-time remedial teaching is givenu in accordlanM with die ccmceptual level of each 
sub^ict Hunt uses d» term i(mg-tin^* to n^^ a period of at least two*dute years* 
For tte gnmp of iKX>r performers in tte main experiment diere was no improven^nt 
in tteir comxptual level after die intensive ren^ial teaching. Ttey beloi^d to dieir 
origtiml groups teth tefore and alter die remedial teaching period* as well as a year 
later. SiiKX tte period of remedial teaching only lasted one tcmi, die findings are not 
ccmtradictory to dtose of Hunt 
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As for reasoning ability, the results suggest that it has a stitmg relationship with 
foreign langu^ teaming. Reasmiing was the most powerful predictor (N>=64).TlKre 
was ncK a singte case where pupils with low RPM-scc»es had good grades in their 
foreign language or a»red high on the language tests. The same was tnie for the group 
of six poor perfomwrs in the addittonal experinwnt Conseqiwntiy, it seems weU- 
grxMinded to assunK that a certain amount of reasoning ability is iwcessary to perform 
tlw HKntal iiuKticms involved in leaning a foreign language. The results sui^n 
earUer findings by d'Anglejan and Renaud (1985) and Kristianscn (1990). 

Motivation, responsibility and teaming strategies in the Swedish language of the 
poor pcifomwrs were significantly lower than among tte others. It is reasonabte to 
assume that tlMse factors partly explain poc» foreign language learning <Hite«nes.Ttw 
motivatron to study Swedish was high anMJng the averap and good performers but 
low amcmg tlw poor perfomwrs. The sanw was true of how respcmsible they felt for 
ihcir foreign language studies. 

This slKHild not, however, lead us to conclude that tlw poor foreign language 
teaming outconws of tJw poor perfomiers was originally dwj to Aeir lack of imm- 
vation. VVfc must be aware that these pupils had started to study Swedish three 
and a half >«ais carlter, all the poor perfonners had also been Mgcr to team and had 
shown a great interest in the new subject. Ttercfore. to claim that tlwirnonteaming was 
due to lack of motivation must be erroneous. 

13.4. Social and other background factors 

Some other fectore that might influence the foreign language teaming were also 
kiokcd into. For all grade 6 pupils (N=64) in the main experiment, information was 
gathered about belies and acattemic ambition, and atout attitudtes to their school 
work. The results show that the hobbies of the poor perfomwrs had little or ik» 
relatitMBhip with aca&nuc swdies. For example, dwy were not keen on reading, 
except very light sniff like cartoons. Only otw of them read a book every now and 
then. Two of them had got remedial teaching in tlwir mother tongue for years. Similar 
infomiatifHi from the two additwnal experinwnts support these findings. Problems in 
reading and writing can have different causes: biological, neurological or enwtional 
(e.g. Leiwo 1985; Lundbei^ 1985; Byring 1985; Korhonen 1988; Koifcman 1988). 

Maybe we can suspect a vicious circle here. All the poor performere had probably 
experfenced quite early that reading was difficult and unrewarding. They must have 
felt they got very littte in remm for the lime and er^rzy spent on reading. Consequently, 
tfiey reacted by readmg only when they had '.o.Therefore, ilwy did not ^t the training 
diat might have matte reading easier. Instead, they chose hol*tes where their chances 
of success seemed better, such as sports. This might make it possibte for them to 
increase their self-esteem, and also to obtain a better status among their schooUnates. 
Tlwir hobbies did n«, Iwwever, help dwm in their school work. 

The poor perfonners also had a lower academic ambition than the odwr pupils. One 
can reganJ this as a symptom of resignation, or say that they had acquired a realistic 
<5 view of their opportunities.They l^accepted that they could not think of or even 
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(beam a:itain outers for thtmehres. This was abo reflated in tteir attimcte tQ 
school woifc* Bdiiind ^tr low uacfemic and>itiims we may assume esq^cifences of 
failuie inconmctkmwidin^CNraUi^iel^ 

becGsite used to being tosers, and uiufemocd and acnpted die c(»seqitemM. 

As for d^ social hackpoimd, it was fitnutti dial d% poor pedbnnm in all doee 
experin^nts oiigtnaUy caiTO frcm mmac^im^ 
al^ luds€Hiiediingio(k>withdK?irtowac^tenttcaml»t^ 
d)at only quite good sdiool rewlts will make diiklrm widimmKacfemic tmdcgrcHimb 
diiidc of dmmmg an ^cbanic career. 

It was pointed out above iimx all the poor perfouoers \wre slow leaikis and tm 
interested in leading as a hoU>y. Ok can susp^ diat when diey experienced dsai 
Swedi^ as an exciting new sub^ also tumrd out too difficult, tl«y reiM^ in tte 
san» wiy as to leading, am! simply accepted that they ccmld not do it properly aiKl tost 
di^ir interest 

When we lode at die case histories of die poor perfonMrs in dw mainexpermwtt. 
there are some pc^itive features to consicter It can be assumed diat all four had behind 
diem years full of failuref zX school Sdll diey west willing tt> try again and hid iK)t 
become totaUy negative to school wd teaming- They were also kind, poUte, well- 
betaving in d» rental reaching lessms and when d^y uxsk dm diffenmt tests. In 
additfHi, learn f^Hn d^ir case hisumes that dusy aU had %omc strong sictes: d»y 
were good at hairiicraft or sports or bodi; cm« boy was imeresi^ in histoiy and 
geograi^y; ihc yrl enjoy^ ne«sllewoik and had cme very good firfcnd and tetper in 
her class and was on fr^ndly terms widi cvciybody. It is usually easy to bccww aware 
of die weak sides of poor perfomiers. In ortter to hrlp d^ it mi«t, however, be 
considered more impoitani to fmd wt what strong siftes di^y have and try to &veiop 
these and maybe comxh ^dtt 1 practical and social intelligoice. 

What is pcrh-*ps most scraiiv, 'ten we look into die case histories is die great 
variation of problems wt Jir ^ c «ni ted ""f> ^ diis small group is reprwcntative of 
poor performers it mc^.. tha ^ ^ of helping everybody in diis category must 
Mccssarily be extren^y tUfiiri*; Eachcase might rt5qnire is individual soluticm, whidi 
may wily be fouiul after spending much time .^p ' ri, ources to discover d^ rauses of 
tteprobtems. 

Th • pattem does noi change much if wc add die case histories from die two sMidonal 
experin»nts. Tte possible exception may be diat die six poor perfomiers in tte serond 
a(kiii.«iial experin^nt lived hi fairly stable families at die time of die experiment It 
swms fair to assunw diat diis fact pardy explains why riKWt of dwse pupils clearly 
profited from die remedial teaching, including a lastmg improven^nt 
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14. Conclusions 

C^itain liflutttkms must be latei inio ccoisideiatioa wten drawing ctmchisions on tte 
basis of the present study. The groups of poor pcrforn«rs were very smcU ami taker 
mostly from otc school Fuitter. all lanedial traching was given, or plaoned and 
supcivised, by a researcher who pn*aWy had nwre cxpericiK» of teaching and a w 

knowl«J{^ of dwtmes and tewhing prac^»s than most t^^hers. Therefore, «w must 
be careful not to generaliic too mwA. Even so, it seems safie to claim that some 
conclustons are well-grounded and can also be considered valid outside the context of 
the pR»att study: 

1 . It seems reascawbte to ccmcludte that (mly umter very favorable cwwiitions can 
inbBiave lemedial trachoig improve the foreign language learning outcomes of 
the poor^ performers. 

2. Another reastmrislecOTKihuion is that ilwcharuxs of lasting sucwss are better 
if the ien«dffll teadting is started as socai as learning difficulties are obsmed, 
ami at tt» lowest possible age, i.c., wlwnever learning difficulties start to a,pp^ 
in the fin* foreign language. In the main cxperinMait where die remedial 
leaching was started after 3,5 years of studies, iJkj improvement was not 
permanent 

3. ft was found that poor perfontwrs leam better and show better self-esteem when 
the lerching is given in a grwjp of learrers where tte language abilities do not 
difler greatly. With a poor vocabulary it is not pMsible to understaiKi what is 
being said by the other teamers in the class. 

4. As for the lasting improvement effect of remedial teaching, only tentative 
conchisions can be drawn from tte study. It seems reasonable, however, to 
believe that the obtaiiKd improvement can only be lasting if tl» poor pcr- 
fom^rs continue to receive fairly strictly stmctured teaching, which should also 
be ainKd at (teveloping their inferential and elaboraiive abilities. Improved 
teaming was the result of teaching practices where concciuration was on 
developing Uiinking by regular inferential elaboration tasks. 

5. Thinking of tackground factors like family relations, it is difficult to ctecide on 
their part in tl» causes underlying poor perfbrmaiKC. Considering all three 
experiments, a nawral conclusion is that stable and secure family relations often 
seem lobe essential to improv^thc foreign language learning outcomes of poor 
performers, and may also help making the improvement lasting. In addition, the 
support of tte family was of vital importance. 
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6. An irjpoitam factor canMctal with poor fiyreign language teamii^ is thafmany 
of ^»se jRipik have probtenss with dieir nK>t^ 
difHciiU fc^ noany of tlum; d^xtfoit , they 

Just atieiKlmgfoieignlangimge classes twk:e a week ami hearing die taiget 
language in di»ir s^mouiulings, or reading it volimiarily, b not emwgh to learn 
an adklitional language. 

7. Provick^ the poor perfom^srs treated in this study ctmc fmn clma^ and 
sclK)ols that do not differ vx> much fn»n the o^joriry of Finnidi classes and 
schools, one last coiKluskm can be drawn: an unksK>wn mmiber (tf poor 
pcrfomKsrs, prot^bly quite a big number* hardly profits at all fxvm the ftmagn 
language aching as it is iK>w otg&niznL The reas(m is simply tha^ 
time the; do not understand what is gofaigra and what btN^saMi niis 
ccmchision »n safely be drawn ftx>m the r^nilts G^i^ 
as well as in tite ackUtional experiimnts. 

14.1. Attempts to explain poor learning 

By locddng at ihc findings of tte pi^nt study in tte U^t of existing tteork» and 

eadier research findings, may hope to explain tlK^m at teast to umt extentThis 

being done, die i^xt s^ ^uld be to find a theoretic^ basB fknr 

sc^ne amditiOTS can be dianged, others m>L As was poutted ^ 

of tte study, there is ik> singte tteory explaining mmteamii^, Ttetefore, it is i^a^ssary 

to consult several theories, and not only such ones as prinuuily (kal with foreign 

iraguage teaming* 

learning a foreign language is an active process, involving lots of cognitive 
strategk^ and skills. The learner has to discover how the input is segnmited and how 
tte segments are used to represent meaning, how units are assembled stn^Aurally, and 
then setect appropriate vocabulary, and aR)ly giwnrruitical rulw in order to make 
meaningful use of the language. For the {Kx>rest performers this conqplirated process 
simply does ikh take place. 

Normally, ccmtroUed process predominate doting du; gradual integration of 
subskiUs, later to become automatic. This requires the assessn^t and coordination of 
infoimation from a muWmde of perceptual cognitive, and social (famiains (e.g. 
Bialystok & Sharwood Smith 1985; Nation & McLaughIm 1986a; McLaughlin I W4, 
1985, 1987), These findings are based on Shif&in and Schneider (1977, 1984; 
Schnei^ter & Shiffrin 1977) who found that contiolted processing requires fsr nu>re 
processing capacity and more tim^ than automatic processing* Poor performers always 
need much more tune than other stud^ts to produce an answr. It ^ms reasc^ble 
to assun^ that ttey have lUM reactH»l the stage of autfnnatic proce^mg. In diis 
c(Huiection it mm be renumbered that the poor perfom^ns of this snidy ^re all sk)w 
readers, and most of them had had more or less serious probtems widi tl« nwtter 
^"n^'^ue learning as well 

mc ii;? 
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Acconiing to Kamiloff-Smith (e.g. 1986). automaticity is not enough. Once the 
procedures at any phase have becMne automatic, teaimrs step up to a hi^m, 
meiapiottibual IswL Thus teammg involves comtant modificaticm of ^:sb.-;izational 
stnKauie8.ThisvicwisfelMBdtothaiofRunwlhartandNonnan(1978:Nor^ 1982), 
wJ», howev«r, claim that kaming is not a uiuiary process, ta^ 

ImMb of kaming. amcmg tl^m restnictunng. 

In doe i»«satt study it was found that although the poorest perfomters did 
tousee^diesimpte^niksof giamnuir systematically, tlKy learnt to sofi» extent 
to use gnomnar quite conectly in ommion phrases, hi addirkm, grammar was often 
used ctmecilywidi high fieqtwncywonis in affimiaioryckuses,tmt form^aiKenot 
in questicais coittaining auxiliaiks. 

As tilme wtffi no it»l learning of grammar, such c^HiceiHs as foraiulaic speech, 
pnsfabiicat^ routmes aiul jntteins were discussed. These registers are reganfed as 
useful by an increasing number of researcters. especially during the initial stage of 
learning a for»gn langua^ Most teariKrs, howvcr, team to niastn grammatical 
roles, awl go tm Jhmi diis stage. For pow perfbrnsrs it seenis to be ccmunon that Aey 
aie unaUe to make infBrei»»s and transfer mles from i^uases tlwy know and apply 

thooB to new situaticHis. 
This may be due to their weak reasoning ability. As we have seen, the sub>!cts both 

in the nain experin;^t acKl in the oilwr long-term experimem scored low m Raven's 

test, w^ch has earlier been shown to correlate highly with foreign language teaming 

i^uhs (see e.g. Kristiansei 1990). Their scores on Hunt's test of Conceptual Level 

were alf» low, which may indicate that tlteir sense of stntcmre was i»oriy developed. 

Also, they graerally lacked interpersonal mamrity. 

Pfcfhaps it scans astwiishing that pow perforaiers mostly do not inMterstand what 
is being said in language lessons. Even though they are very passive in the classroom 
situaticm, it is not unusual to claim that they leam by listening to cahers, although tl»y 
do m. COTtrilaitc anything ttemselves. We should not be surprised, however. It has 
b«!n clearly shown by several researchers that one must untteretaiHi a quite high 
penxntage - about 75% - of the content wonJs used in a text or conversation cv«m to 
umlerstand what it is about (For (teiails, see Takala 1984a.) Even for xabulary 
teaming, reasoning ability is essaitiai. The acquisition of word meanings cfcpends 
largely on making infcreiwes frwn tlte context This has been shown by numerous 
lesearchers (e.g. Jensai 1980; Sterabeig 1987; Curtis 1987). 

To explain further why poor perfbrmers uncteretand very little of what is said, one 
may remind of tlw simplified code labeted 'teacher talk*. Long ( 1985) found it to have 
slower speech rate, shorter scntenres, fewer subordinatirais, more rephrasing, and 
more restatements. On the other hand. Hflkansson (1987) showed that rally five weeks 
after inipils taid started to team a new language, tlw language of the teacl«rs b«anw 
more difficult m all ttese feawres, especially in sentence length and texical variation. 
Then it seems obvious thM poor perfomwrs may quickly be left behind, understanding 
less aiui tess. and losing what motivation they had to start with. 
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It was fiiitter si^wn in tte stiKiy that itmedial teadiing may hdp tte poor 
perfbnneis, but (mly to a ceitan; extent lb explain dits, it sems sensible to bring in 
Hunt's CoiKreptual Level ai^nmch fiisL Acxofdmg to Hunt ( 1975X pe<^te with a high 
OL are mm effective in infonmu<m processing tihan those witfi a low CL. To improve 
a«j CX-lcvel rcquin» icinedial teaching for at teast two years. In tte experim^ 
tte pitsent study, it was shown that tl« CL^scoies did tmi grow hi^r after the 
lemedial te^^g. This is in accordance with Hunt's riiKl2ngs.T»lcen together with tte 
tow itasoning ability of the poor perfbnrers, k may explain why ttey were unable to 
umlerstand md use gramm^ical rules sy^enmically, even q^er the double amount of 
leaching for nearly a w^te term. 

14^. Attempts to explain the improved results 

Tte remedial teachin^ had the best effect wi^n the poor perfomf^is were taught in a 
gixmp of then* own . lb find a pos^bte explanaticm for this we can ^ain start with Hunt 
Accordh^ to him (see Figure 16), the teaching environment may vary in temis of 
(kgiee of stnicture. Low CL-iHipils aie likely to gain more from a highly stnictuied 
approach, as tl^y are weak at cwK«pt formation and, thcpefbre.dcpcmtetOT external 
stancteids. Naturally, tte teadimg can xnotc easily be structiued to suit only the poor 
performers wh«i they are in a gnmpof titeirovm, as was tl« case in tte experinwnts 
oft}»s«udynK:^ofd^tin«?, Also, it must be easfer for the teacterto find what Hunt 
(»lls the *xeceptiim frcqwncy * in a iKHnogenous group. 

Another aspect that must be brought in Y^rt is the interaction of cognitive and 
affective processes. Dulay and Bun (1977) introduced tl^ concept Affective Filter. 
Ttey defined it as a nmital block, cau^ by affective factors like high anxiety, tow 
self-esteem, low nnHivatkm. 

Hamilt<Hi (1983) also strongly claims that anxiety interferes with peimaKnt 
n^ory retrieval processes. Several other rescarcters agree with diem. It seems 
reasonable that poor performers teiKl to lose tteir anxiety and grow more self- 
ccmf^ent wten ttey wod mi fetl inferior all tte time, and this will, in turn, make ttem 
nK>re motivated to learn. This is what was reported from tte expcriironts. 

Carl Rogers (1951) sugg^tcd that wu? of tte best ways to facilitate tte learning 
process is lo establish an interpersonal relationship with tte learner. Leontiev (1981) 
also stresses tte imponaiu^e of tte eirotional atmosptere of tte classroom, while 
Hamilton (1983) goes so far as to claim ttet an emotional response is always a 
cc^tive res^xmse. ^)^daUy for poor performers oi^ may assume that wumth and 
acceptance are very im|X}rtant in or^r to make them feel ^i^rthy and valuable. It swms 
(^ious that in a big class with all kinds of pupils it is an imp<^ible task for tte teacter 
to create such an annosj^re for tte poor perfomiers. On tte otter hand, it may te 
possil^ in a small and fairly temogenous group. It seems proteble that tte remedial 
teactei^ of this sftidy wtit able to create learning conditions that tKl tte requirements 
stated above. 

ERIC ..f'^*' 
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It turned Mit that the leimdiai teaching had no luting effect for ttmt df tl» four pocN- 
performers in flie main experiment as was slH>wn in the retention test after oro year. 
Nevertlttkss, in tbe !<Mig4eim additioul experiuHmt tl« improvement was retaowd 
five of six powpeifomiersemi more than two years afterd»ir rnnedud teaching. 

As we have seen, the ^idiii^ coi«fiti(»is differed. 

A lasting efiiect was found for the pupils wiK> c(mtinu«l to study under HKHC or 1^ 
the same amdilitsis.The pow perfwmere of d« additional experimcpi went tm m dieir 
old classtt, widi die san» teadwr and the same teaching pi«tices. mainly based oa 
self-generated elaboraiiwi. According lo rcaseardi fmdings in cognitwc psychology, 
merooiy is (tetermiwrf by the (^raticms pafbmied cm the iiKoming mfofmaticm. The 
tevel of processing (<teep, intemwdiate, or ^low) ami tl« an»unt and quality of 
elaboraticm d^nnine how well an item wia be renwmbered (e.g. Cndk & Lockhart 
1972;Cniik&'MviDg 1975; Lockhart &CraiV l990:Anderson 1976, 1990; Anderson 
& Reder 1979). 

This may jartly explain why there was a lasting eflfect for the poor performers wtM»e 
c(Hidni»d teaching was based on self-gerarated elaboraticm. New vocalnilary and 
grammar were practiced thnmgh elaboration, which nwaro diat fte student has to 
think in order to make new combinations cm tlw lasis of tlKir memoiy. Even though 
poor performers work &a tteir own with elaboration tasks, d«sc will never be 
mechanical or based em guessing, but rKjuire reasonmg all tlw lime, as well as 
expressing c»«'s own thoughts. We must in nund, Iwwver, tfiat dw poor 
performers did not ham to master grammatical niles. Tte causes for fliis must be the 
same as were discussed earlkr. 

From tiw case histories of the long-term experiments it can be M«n that all tl» poor 
performers whose improvemcm lasted lived in stabki families, at least (hiring the time 
they took part in the experiments of this smdy. It also appears that the attitude to school 
was generally positive in dteir homes. The san« was the case for tl« wily girl wl«> 
showed some improvement in the short-ttnn experiment. Tlw same two positive 
factors were m>i found for th(«e whew* improvement did not last hvRead. there were 
broken hon^s or a negative attim<te to school ot even a c<»nbination of both, Agam, 
it is natural to bring in Hunt's claim that poor performcis need a more highly strucmrcd 
environment This may be ime of il«s home environment as vwll as of dw educational 
environment 

There are no doubt both good and average perforaiers from broken Iromes, but tlK 
higter reasoning ability and conceptual level of these pupils enable tl«m to overcome 
the difficulties. As for fanily background, a growing number of researchers wrongly 
stress its important. It was shown in Part Ahow several investipwis claim tMtpoor 
or slow teameis may be socially disadvantaged, not tess abte. Parents also influciKK 
their children's attimctes and nwtivatiwt It seems reasonable to assmne that poor 
performers are more susceptible to the influence of their home surroundings than 
beittr-pcrfomung pupils are, who may even use their success at school as a sort of 
counteTl»lance. 

17., 
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143. Suggestions for ways to help poor performers 

We hardly research to ccm:iu<kduam>thingmu(^c^ be dc»»u> alters 
(mr sdKiol system* Iiuoead, we cnighc to to^ 

in dte presm cunicula ai^ the teadiing of poor perfooners - changes based (m 
existing ilM^oiks ami research fimlings. 

The ttmi anibaioiis goal would be to flml soluticms so thai even poor peifonners 
couM {»rofit reasc»mbly well fhHn die foreign language teadiing gi^n in oidinary 
classes. To mate diis possible d^ir reasming ability axHl con^tual tevel would have 
» be imim>vedfir^ Foreign lax^iiage ^iUtk» a^ 

training in die foreign langua^ (see Cam>U 1 98S). Ii^tead, it wmild be necessary to 
start leaniing potential programs fortius poor perforn^ 2^ d»y begin to learn a 
foreign langu^. 

Large dififerenc^ in mas^ring die mod^r umgw can ctearly be seal very 
cmly anKHig stuctems in elemcnmry sduxils Imt also long before sctocH starts. (See e.g. 
Kail 1979; Sannavuori 1983, 1985, 1987; Uurirwi 1985, 1986,1989. 1990a, 1990b.) 
On this basis it might be possible to select die pupils that need extra l^Ip to (tevelop 
d^ir reasoning ability* 

Vygotsky (1978) di^ii^ui^ied betw^ a child's acmal and potential cognidve 
(tevelo{HnenL Several training prc^rams have been constructed and used with sue wss 
(see e.g. Feuerstcin 1980: PrainUng 1987a, 1987b, 1990; Brown 1978; Palincsar & 
Brown 1984, 1989; Brown & Palincsar 1989; Vauras 1990). Pramlmg. whohas mainly 
worked widi pre-school children, has concentrated on improving young children's 
n^tacognitive abilites. Feuerstein claims to have found clear transfer efifects, espe- 
cially wten learning is based cm insightfol processes. Tte drawl^k is, iKiwever, diat 
dwpupilsneed3-Sextra/renwdiallessOT8awcekfor2-3yeara.Thi$ sohitionisan 
expensive omt, as is Hunt's way of improving tite CX-values of poor performers. 

MiiKsar and Brown report c^llcnt improvement on teaming from texts using 
reciprocal teadiing. Tlwir experinMmts do not, however, include foreign language 
learning. Such experinMjnts in foreign language teaming haw not been reported. By 
now it is n« possibte to know if the poorest perfonners can learn enough foreign 
language v(^abulary to construct different kinds of questions and make summaries, 
which are an essential {mrt of die practices usoi in reciprocal teaching. Such teaching 
means tasks that r^uire the Icarrer to continually make inferences from the texts. (For 
ctetails, see e.g. Takala 1984c.) 

For economic and practical reasons it may be necessary to choose tess ambitious 
but more rcaliiOic approaches. We should ask what dieories and research to build on 
in onter to organize the teaching of foreign languages to poor perfonners in a more 
nujaningfiil way. Rrst we would, however, have to ctefine realistic gc«ls and dien try 
to find suiiabte ways to reach tl^se goals. ^ . 

ERLC 1 ' 1 
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Joisen (1970) pic^»»Ued a two-tevel throry of immal abilitks. Level I ability is 
ch^^Kienzed by ite lac^ of any 10 b^m^ die 
outiHit Level II is characierimiby transfcmnaticm and masiimlatiOT of tte ^iimihis 
pricNT to maldng a reqKHUx^ CoiK^ f 

Level n ability. In addition to Jensen, Eysenck (e.g. 1979; 1982) and Entwistk (e«g. 
19SS4987; 1990) anm^otteis point CHit that nK^$^^ 

Level n abiliti^, Ao^ing to Jemen and Eysemrk, leaching to(by is generally built 
cm ccmceptual mod^ of teamii^ Theiefbie. numy diildren with a ctmai^{Aiial 
ability team far teas tihan fteir good Le>^l I alnlity wcmld warrant Entwistle, however, 
stresses that analytical ^lls can be imighL 

Scrlbner (1986) uses &e tenns 'practical Ainktng* and ^theoretical diinking\ the 
fom^ referring to mind in action. Tbc poor perfbnmrs in the experin^ts of ±e 
piesent audy seem to fit inw Level I of Jensen's two-tevcl tl^wy. It might then 
be sensil^le to coiKwntrato m leaching diem 1»sh: ddlis, both in vocaimlaiy and 
gramniar* Tlw simplified res^^ien discuss^ in d» d^ 

basis for die n»dnng. shoM mH, however, exchtcte the pmsibility diat tlu^ 
learners' iiKhictive ami analytical luscming abiUties canbe (fevelq^ed^This means diat 
die leaching must be based on types of tasks dial it^uire making infem^es. 

An approach widi simplifkd regisieis must ikh lead to nodiing being demancted of 
dK poorpcrformers. We da«ive ourselves if we try to make d»m happy just by leaving 
d^ inpeace, widimeaningk^i^chanicaiorgmrssing tadcs i^ 
shown, evra in die pr^mt study, dmt OKiiea^ self-esteem has a positive effect cm 
motivation and learning outccm^ According to Hamilton (1^3), a self-cmcept of 
conqx^nce depends on how we carry out iasks assigwd iry oihers. As it is now, tlw 
pooiest perfonmrs are given otdit for just atteiKling die lessons and showing a 
positive attitutk: to tte language ^dkd. No real teaming is reqiuied 

A big discrepancy between criteria of ad^uacy and evaluation of pcrfomiance is 
likely to lesuU in low setf-estecm. Wlwn an experience of inferiority has occuiwi in 
a fteqt«nt number of contexts, it may have becon^ a prmciiml cognitive ^ctuie or 
a superordinate sctema (ssx SalcMien & al. 1982; Olkinuora & al 1984; Lehtinen & 
al- 1986, 1989). If we want to increase dw self-estmn of poor performers diey should 
be given asks which dicy arc able to master. These tasks must noi, however, be too 
easy. Poor pcrfomiers especially should feel ttey (tesecve respect when they woik hard 
and mana^ to solve tte proUems. Only this will result in increased self-est^sn. 

On d^ basis of dw present study, existing theories, and earikr research fuKiings we 
may presun^ diat d© foreign language teadiing for poor perfonners would have to 
be givai in small, fairly tomogenous groups* be stnjctuied m accordance widi dieori^ 
tieal^d above and have by far less ambiticHis goals than for odier pupils, but at tte same 
time strive at improving die pupils' reascming ability. Tte mcKlest aim of die teaching 
should be of dw kind diat enable even d» poorest perfornieis to acquire a fairly 
concttte vocabulary, consi«ing of high frequem^ words in everyday speech, Th&y 
mi^t beccmic able to talk about ordinary topics, but artainly not to umterstand or 
pi^9p >ix)ducc infrequent, attract words and complicated gramiMT. 
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Thisappfosch, dim, wouU be dif&itmt fn^ 
f!m ambitkms aiq[»roadi, wfaeie dewloping mferendal abiliti^ saiggested. One 
can siuq;)m, lK>wevert Steven diss faiiiy iiKxfc^progmm would be difiRctdt to tealix 
widiin d» fraims of our school system. If so, the aiguments for nc^ trying woukl 
im^»bly be moieeccmOTik axKipoUt^ 

seems lobe jusi<»)e sohiticm lefi pix^vuied we db not choose cmtinuously to i^glect 
the needs erf die pow peifonneis. Hiis neglect ako t»inp alcmg dmt d»y aie given 
credit for just being pre^ in ctess aiul perfonning meaningtes^ tasks. 

h was shown in die dieoittK^ pait of d» s^dy how i«cras researiA o^ 
social intelli^Ke has provided inisimting inf(Htnati(m. Wbgi^r and Sternberg (e.g. 
1986), ScribMT (c.g. 1984, 1986), and several mher researchers agree dial academic 
inteU^eoce is nm always iMX»fcd for success in Ufe. A pm 
sides in his persraality evo) i fliis tmkctive ^ 

is weak^This naay be true of d»t poOTperfoftmts in dus study* Practically all of ttem 
hiKl at least Ga» sub^dieylitedandwwPcquitcgoodai,andsonttofdicmTO 
had social intelfigeim?, which oiabtes oi» to get cm well widi odier pe<^te. 

The dmd and last apprradi to dx; problem wcmld be to tet die poor performers 
onsxntrate cm wlmt diey are good at That should make item foel diey succeed in 
scaMdiing- According to the dories and research findings discussed earlier, this 
would mcrease dieir seif-e^eon and might even have a transfer eSect m od»r 
sub.^cts. We can safely assmw diat by perfomiing t^ks di^ are n^immgful to tl^n, 
dicy would proftt more fmmgoii^ to school diantl«ydk> now. InsJw 
ing practically moling during hundr^ and hundreds of foreign language tessons, 
feeliiq; inferior and good for moling, dK^y could use d^ time to develop dieir dulls and 
d^ir feeling of achievcnm.4. 



14A Further research 



To investigate ncmleaming is difficult This conrems bodi finding dM^oretical cxpla- 
tmtions and conducting empirical investigations^To approach poor performers as a 
researcter inv<rfves many kinds of obstacles-There are few rwdly poor performers in 
every class, which makes Jt prohtematic to bring togetl^r and study samples that are 
big enough. All kinds of practical problems will also have to be tackled even in case 
of small sam{rfes. 

The most important diing wlwn trying to solve t!^ pnAlcm of iwnleaming is, 
towever, to admit diat die pnAlon exists. It is hardly an exa^eration to sate diat its 
existoK^ is mwriy denied and discussed very mluctanUy. It is an old saying diat dK 
bearers of 1^ tidings i^vcr become popular. Therefore, it is no surprbe that most 
at^tkm is given to dK^ who claim to have found d^ ways to teach anybody almc^t 
anything. Wlwn it is noticed dial dits will not happen in ordirary schools, d^ blame 
can conveniently be put on ir«ffective teachers. 
On die odier hand, when dw existence of dtc problem is admitted, die will to solve 
diould also exist As for d^ probtem of nonlearoing, wie may siwpeci diat die will 
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is w^vevy stnmg. Tbs rea^^ are easy m fmd. It is a pmblem fora fokly soiall group, 
mA (sk; wh ich caxam be expcoed to make much nrnse or clairo ctitain rig)^ It is also 
mxtefstawlal^ chat tite task does not seem to tempt leseaidn^ Experinoiits aie 
difficult to (^ganize aiMl cany out, and oirat ^^n^y hard to fimxKe. 

If s(Hi^)ody after all d^se pessimistk, or lealistk, cmsidemticms shcmld still have 
the cmir^e lo stait fiird^ research in this ^Id, it would mm sensiUe ^ follow 
gui(telim» scmiewfaat like these: 

1. Tt^pn^xmicmofpupilsinoursdioohthmteamTOxttonodii^ foreign 
language lessens must be cstablislu^d, i.e., tte extern of the problem should be 
known* 

2. Ahrmative g(^ for tte foreign language learning* based chi the theories of 
te9imrvar^ties, sin^iified co(tes, ete., should be set for the poor perfcmneis. 
$4 co<^raticm with die sc)k>o1 auttorities. 

3. T^ching materials as^pnsu^tic^to i^eve diese goals should be ttevelc^sed 
asKl tried or\ on tte lai^^t pebble scale. 

4. As i»it of a research pro^ct, the probable costs of giving sdequate help to the 
whole gHHip of poor perfonmrs slKHild be calculated 

5. With aU the results fimUly tieat^aiKlinieipreted,(^ 

wlK^dter all or most poor perfom^rs can profit so much fnm a noised, simr 
plified foreign language teaming program that it is wonh the cost If tltt answer 
mm out to be negative, would have to ask what ttey can be oficied instead, 

Tbt twccssity of further research may ewn be questicn^d. Maybe we know enough, 
if cmly ttere is a will to use tl^ available k}K)wIedge. Little can be done untess there 
is a political will to change the present ccmditions. Those within tte school system ^o 
leaUze and s^bnit its shortcomings should, however, s^ it as tteir duty to create ti% 
nonexistent political will This miay be the only way to help the poor perfcmners, and 
thereby o^r pupils as well, who could U^n be taught more in accontence with their 
learning potentials. 

The research findings and tte discussion above nw^an that ther . hardly exists a better 
way of concluding this report than by citing H. W. Thoreau: 

'If a man does not keep wiih his companions, perhaps it is 
l^casise he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however measured or far away. ' 
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APPENDIX 1 

THE INTERVIEWS 

SESSION 1 

1 . What hobbies do you have? 

(What do you dk) in your free time?) 

2. What would you like w do when you are grown up? 

3. How useful do you fmd school: a) not at all useful? 

b) vciy littfc useful? c) srancwhat useful? 
d) rather ur fill? e) very useful? 

4. How often do y«i do your hon«woilc in Swedish? 

(-always?) 

{-often? You have Swdidi twice a wwk. What do 
you mean by often? Once a wrek? More oftai than 
owr a week?) 

(-sometimes? What do you mean by sometiiTOS?) 
{-seldom? What do you nwan by seldwn? Do you 
mean that you usually don't do ^ur hcaneworit? 
....less than once a week?) 

5. When you iwgkct your homework why do you do so? 

6. Do you sometimes forget ytMir book at home? 

(How often?) 

7. Do you get any help when doing your homework? 

(How?) 

8. Do you usually work with your hon^work until you feel 
you are well prepared? 

(How long time do you iKcd for it?) 
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SESSION 2 

I. When (toing your iMmewoik do yrai read tlw text sitaiUy or aloud? 

(How many times do ym read it?) 
Z Do you check the pnwuMnatfion of the words whoi you aie not sure 

how to prtNMHOKe diem? 

(How often (to y<ni do diat?) 

3. Do you tianslaic the text into Finnish? (Oially or in your note 

book? How often? Do you copy tiw text? How often?) 

4. Do yai read tiie wcwds and lAiasM from the glossaiy? 

(How many drn^?) 

5. Doyourt*«arsey«mrsclf tobesureyouknowthem? 

(How do )wi do it? How often (k> ytm do it?) 

6. Do you write dte words in yoin-mHebot*? 

(How often? Do you check die filing?) 

7. Do you rehearse yourself the sentences in the text? 

(How often?) 

8. Do you make qi»stM»s t J the text? 

(How often? Do yoi. malx tl»m oraUy or do yiHi 
write ttem in ytmr im>*c lo<A?) 

9. Do you HMxlify/etoboraie the xxt? 

(Do you write down liils 'crsion? How often?) 
10. Do y<m stretdi the text? 

(Orally or in your note oook? How often?) 

II. Are tlare any other ways you use wl»n doing your homeworic? 
12, Do you praaiM for tests? 

(About how long? How do you do it?) 
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TEST ANSWERS BY ONE POOR PERFORMER IN THE MAIN EXPERIMEN 
a) Before separate groop teaching 



Nam. 



Y«»&rrlltktf r«uv« Oranln lUilWIrille soittAman puhelun? 



-Hli»,»«m l«Me hit vnidlfft ont.l m^sn 



issa bifr vildlffC onti n» 
4fJi^ cm. 'mr. hJu>\US 



'^i'*" "-y^ 



JM inmn 



MM^Jftc koaj»r 1 morion pA f5rmlcXda«en, 



Torn on ostmmaaaa akvaarloonsa teloja. Kirjoita kaupasaa 
kayty kaakuataiu ruot«ikai. 



Tom 




Exp* t 



>ampla kaloj 



M^iiia on olanaffiPlll .lcaloja« 



n planaffipill .Icalc 
iOfBDa^^calac oval 



^^^r"^ 

Paljonko slnuila<6n i*I»««7 / - £ 

oiata* 



planlsi 



FRir 



b) After the ^«raedia^tellching S APPENDIX 3b 

Mleci, mXtKi lauseist oltsivat sunmekal ja Wif joitu all»vllv»tttt 
sanat suooMksl annetuHe viivalla. ALA auomenna mlc&Hn ntuuta. 

1* Sissa bertittari 

Jag slutada skolan t vAra a. Nu ttr Jag arba taiga . Oet ar trfkigt . 

Snart aka Jag reaa till huvitdataden . Det ar icanaka lattara att fa 

j ffi^ti mmt- - Jac har alttktinfear d&r. Jag fir bo hoa daw, tror^ag. 

2. PellB barattars 

Jag tyckar om att t akola . Man Jag *r ibland litat alarirlg mad 

laSSj^ia . HTvaT^ta/ l^a^n ting i akalan oeh hllr ^« "* "i' aJKl^. 

Jag tittar ofta aant TV pATc^IIcn och dA aovar Ja* dtligt 

J^:^ iLS ^ A^urmJ^yi/n/A /rt^"^ /^autw^ 

natean och ar trdt t P* morgonen . nar Jag vajiar. 



J ftfS var 1 Nor^a i somraa. Jag fgratod noraka sanska bra. Ja< stanna 
tSaVa en*^vacl5V ««n J»« flck aa mvcKat. Jag tog «*nga bildar, 

SnKrikT Reaan blev billiff dftr ft^r att Yl.bgiidflL^g 




h annaa v&n Krl k > Reaan blev billig dftrrer att Yl btftiyu^g 
^irHy fawlTTT^ MaJa kanda. Jag vill T-ir«ii dlt tillbaka na^tiT aomtn 

My.^Q. ^vo^ . CP^r^^^^ r^.^ 



^. Lara kdpar kinder 1 en affari '^^^^ • 

Jag behtfver en twin ekjorta och en t jock Jacka, Pappa betaXara 

:^J/A JtaaJ^ 

5# Llaa k«>par mat t en annan aff&r: 

Jag vllX ha f^lorton awA bullar, ett kilo korv och tolv flaakor mak 

ockaa kSp;^Vukt.T Yer^^ika aaiwiw gttr dat. Vi aka 'P*^* 
■ 'TT'grry' - vL- 1. 4 H.... VI .v. n.fViiA «4unM oeh Ivaana pa 



^^j^orT aadiwi akavi danaa. Vi ska o«ka4 ajimga och lyaana pA 
fc^aaati ar. Waj. m taAata Jag apringa ham oeh atada^ Ja«*liar brAt 



n^^g^ ..-J^IL i-. 



tew: - - ^^»^..&J!l 



Kin 




Milcsi St tttllut siaun iBQlcseol elXsa? 

oiUABlli oli KiS* t ta va t» «.p«a . 
ITim tuikl oiaut. 
Tom: ii>; If^V^ ^ 



Toffi 



Viikiln paranoia. HtttttA®*a p*iTan Kuiuttua ol«n 



min ailKai attiTu aiUa! 
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c) One year after the rtme<fial tnKliiiig APPENDIX 3c 

itean: g . glaast 'j. H 

X Tulltttse alle»li»«tac koMat arowkat. JtlES PAPPA BESATTAR: 

Iterr Undstrtia kock . ttwa fni «lr sluksk<»t9re . Vi dir ao<la vamiBr. D« bo£,ngra 

aM. VI flrannw . Vi bpr ij^hjuu. »1 Sly^^ffilff 4U t WWff}. 0«c Sr etc .. . 



Hin gr» arft«t«y'S*w*»B>8lf«>>rik . lag stfl» Mr chauffBr . Tldtgara boMe »1 i 

T e>^t»t4>^ans. 

WE: 

PA iiiwiai nn Sr jag allcld has Bin aprbror . Haa har en llcao <trd H m a. VI 



; flak dir^t 




Jag «^8Caa aUcld ImMrtg ? Och crttt ! Hsan Sr iMand ara pTag dirfg 
jsg air llye alarnd aad Itooraa .. Men a« bafcawr lag late liaa. Bat ar soHar. 
Hiaa tBr«ldraf aka kanaka reaa clll Danaark, aen jag »tll lata rasa. Hj ahobbr dr 
*f aport, Jag apringar . J^g wo 1 tftr. aen aan kan mte nana ^ a^^* 
Uwltngar . Su »ar Patar bdctra to Jag. Jag ir «:ka4 ayckat tncraaaarad atr gala 
fru^rkan. I kvjill ska jag a»d pappa clll flTafa'leaC. Haa har Igyat ca ai^ 



pi en Elygaiiow 
II Talkltaa kaakuatalu ruotalkal 



Par: lUaa* ain* olat ollucj MltA oloc tehnyt? >!ikst tulac vaaca nyt kouln? Korro 

Aji- k6A. >^ U^r^^'m^ 

Xke: Olan MMlaaac valtawaacl ral»a. lacuin erdila auuran puun alia ja nitin 



Erta traiih* oiss oil )«<tett«tii: mb- Olen ««out sek^ rat»a etU »«kla*CA J» Upu 
jiilki«icko-ot;t«luiml Olta vsltavan llolfww! Hlenai! Jyt osian ui ^ 
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